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PREFACE 


More than twenty years have elapsed since we have first treated 
the subject of Buddhist logic and epistemology as they were taught 
in the schools of Mahayana Buddhism. Our nearly unique source at 
that time was the Nyaya-bindu and tka, this solitary sanscrit remnant 
of what has been a vast field of literary production. Since that time our 
knowledge of the subject bas been considerably enlarged. Important 
sanscrit texts have been discovered and published in India. The inter- 
connection and mutual influences of Indian systems are better known. 
The Tibetan literature reveals itself as an almost illimited source of 
information. Prof. H. Jacobi has contributed a series of articles on the 
early history of Indian systems. Prof. J. Tucci has recently elucidated 
the problem of Buddhist logic before Dignaga. Prof. de la Vallée 
Poussin has brought to a successful end his monumental translation 
of the Abhidharma-KoSa. Prof. Sylvani Lévi has enriched our know- 
ledge by important discoveries in Nepal. Prof. M. Walleser has founded 
in Heidelberg an active society for the study of Mahayana. A great 
deal of work has been done by Indian and Japanese scholars. The 
Nyaya-bindu is no more a solitary rock in an unknown sea. Buddhist 
logic reveals itself as the culminating point of a long course of Indian 
philosophic history. Its birth, its growth and its decline run parallel 
with the birth, the growth and the decline of Indian civilisation. The 
time has come to reconsider the subject of Buddhist logic in its histo- 
rical connections. This is done in these two volumes of which the 
second apears before the first. It contains translations which aim at 
being intelligible, a reservation not unnecessary in Indian matters, 
since we have witnessed translations by authoritative pens which read 
like an absolutely unintelligible rigmarole. In the copious notes the 
literary renderings are given where needed. This will enable the reader 
fully to appreciate the sometimes enormous distance which lies between 
the words of the sanscrit phrasing and their philosophic meaning 


VI 


rendered according to our habits of thought. The notes contain also 
a philosophic comment of the translated texts. The reader who would 
like to have a vue densemble of Buddhist philosophy as it is repre- 
sented in its logical part will have to go through the labyrinth of 
these notes and texts and make for himself a statement as well as an 
estimate of that doctrine. This task is facilitated in the first volume 
which will contain a historical sketch as well as a synthetical recon- 
struction of the whole edifice of the final shape of Buddhist philosophy, 
as far as it can be achieved at present. The second volume thus con- 
tains the material as well as the justification for this reconstruction. 
The first volume is in the press and we hope that it will appear 
before long. 


A SHORT TREATISE OF LOGIC, 


NYAYA-BINDU 
BY 


DHARMAKIRTI 


WITH 


A COMMENTARY (TIKA) BY DHARMOTTARA 


CHAPTER I. 
PERCEPTION. 
§ 1. Sussecr Marrer anp Purpose oF THIs Work. 


1. All successful human action is preceded by 
right knowledge. Therefore this (knowledge will 
be here) investigated. 


(1.6). In this sentence the importance of the subject of the pre- 
sent work is pointed to. The body of a literary work, indeed, has a double 
aspect, it consists of words and subject smatter. The words, in the 
present case, have no other purpose than to convey their meaning; 
they will not be analysed. But if the subject matter were of no use, 
no work could be devoted to an enquiry? into it, just as no reason- 
able man would ever undertake an enquiry about the teeth of the crow, 
because this would serve no parpose.? Wishing to show that this trea- 
tise deserves to be written, the author points to the importance of 
its subject matter (1.10). Because (says he) all successful human ac- 
tion is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this (phenomenon) 
must be investigated, and with this aim the present treatise is under- 
taken. Such is the meaning of the (prefatory) sentence.* (2.2). (By 
making this statement, viz.) by stating that right knowledge — the 


1 pratipatti = bstan-pa. 

2 We would expect kaka-danta-pariksa-prayqjana-abhavat, since the mean- 
ing is not that the teeth are useless, but that an investigation about unexisting teeth 
is useless, cp. Tatp., p. 1. 17, and infra, p. 2. 22. (text), This would agree with 
Vinitadeva’s interpretation according to whom the vyutpattt (— partksa) must 
have a prayojana. Since vyutpaiti is already the prayojana of the treatise itself 
(prakarana-sarira), its importance will then be prayojanasya prayojanam. To this 
double prayojana Dharmottara takes exception, he is thus obliged to give @ 80- 
mewhat awkward turn to his example. But cp. Tatp., p. 28. 12, nisprayajane (-am?) 
partksam, 

8 Vinitadeva, p.81.10, has interpreted the first sentence as containing an 
indication 1) of the subject-matter (abhidheya = samyag-jiana), 2) of its aim 
(prayojana = vyutpattt), 3) their connection (sambandha) and 4) the aim of the aim 
(prayojanasya api prayojanam), the latter referring to the real importance of the 
study of the theory of cognition, since cognition is involved in every purposive ac- 
tion. Dharmottara objects to the unusual prayojanasya prayojanam. He takes 
the first sentence as a whole, indicating the importance of a study of the theory of 
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subject matter of this treatise —is the cause? of all successful human 
action, the importance (of a theory of cognition is alone) stated (di- 
rectly). (2.3) But by making such a statement the subject-matter (of 
the work), its aim and its fitness? (for that aim) are (indirectly) in- 
dicated. Indeed when it is being stated that right knowledge, the 
source of all (successful) human action,® will be analysed in the pre- 
sent work, it is also implied that right knowledge is the subject-mat- 
ter of this literary composition, its aim is an analysis of (the pheno- 
menon) of knowledge, and the work itself represents the means 
through which the analysis (is achieved). (2.5). Directly stated is thus 
only (one) point, the importance of the subject matter, (the other points), 
its fitness etc., are then implicitly understood.* The (prefatory) sentence 
alone is not adequate to give a direct statement of the subject mat- 
ter, the purpose and the connection between them (separately). By 
naming directly only one point, it indirectly alludes to all three. (2. 7). 
The word «this» (knowledge) points here to the subject matter. The 
words «willbe investigated» —to the purpose. The purpose here meant 
(is double). For the author it is the task of composing the work, 
whilst for the student it is the task of studying it. (2.9). Indeed, all 
reasonable men set themselves to work when they have some useful 
aim in view. To the questions® as to why has the Master written this 
treatise and why should it be studied by the pupils, it is answered 
that its purpose is an analysis (of knowledge). It is written by the 
author in order that he may himself become the teacher for those 


cognition, and then the three usual preliminaries as implicitly contained in it. He 
thinks that a distinction between prakaranasya Sarira-prayojanam and abhidheya- 
praydjanam is useless, since sarira is first of all Sabda which is not investigated. 

1 uktva must be inserted before prayojana, p. 2.2, cp. Tib. rgyu-fid-du 
bstan-pas, 

2 sambandha, 

3 purusa-artha-upayogi = purusa-artha-siddhi-hetu. 

4 Lit, p. 2.5. «Therefore by the force of direct statement (abhidhana) of 
the importance (prayojana) of the part (which is) the subject, connection etc, are 
expressed », Dh. thus insists that the first sfitra, as a whole (samuda@yartha), refers 
directly to abhidheya-prayojana, i. e. to the importance of a theory of cognition, 
the three usual preliminaries are then to be understood implicitly. Vinitadeva 
thinks that abhidheya and prayojana are expressed directly (read mion-du instead 
of sion-du, p. 32. 2 of M. de la Vallée-Poussin’s edition in B. L) and 
sambandha indirectly. The importance of a theory of cognition is then conceived 
by him as a prayqjanasya api prayojanam (p. 33. 8). 

5 ttt samsaye. 
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who are being instructed in (the theory of) cognition, and it is stu- 
died by the pupils desirous of acquiring for themselves the instruc- 
tion delivered by the Master. An analysis of knowledge is thus the 
purpose of both the composition and the study of the work. (2. 13). 
No word (in the prefatory sentence) indicates the connection between 
the subject matter and the purpose. It must be supplied from the 
context! Indeed when a reasonable man is working at this treatise 
for the sake of an analysis of right knowledge, this treatise is just 
the means of attaining his purpose and there is no other. Thus it is 
clear that the relation between this treatise and its aim is that of an 
expedient and the thing to be expedited. 

(2.16). However, (the advisability of stating these topics at the 
beginning can be questioned), since, even if they are stated, no rea- 
sonable man will accept them without further evidence, before having 
looked into the book. This is true! Without a foregoing study of 
the book these topics, although stated, cannot be appreciated. But when 
stated, even without being authenticated, they provoke the spirit of 
inquisitiveness * by which people are incited to work (2. 18). Indeed, when 
reasonable men presume that a thing may be of some use to them 
they (immediately) set to work; whereas when they suspect that it is of 
no use* they give it up. (2. 19). Therefore the author of a scien- 
tific work is especially expected to make at the beginning a state- 
ment about the connection (between his aim and the subject mat- 
ter). For it is all very well for writers of romance to make false 
statements in order to amuse, but we cannot imagine what would be the 
aim of a scientific author if he went (the length of) misstating his subject- 
matter. Neither (do we see that this actually) occurs. Therefore it is 
natural to expect inquisitiveness concerning such (works). (2.22). If it 
were not stated, the student might possibly think that the subject 
matter served no purpose at all as, e. g.,an enquiry about the teeth 
of a crow; or that (the aim) was irrealizable as, e.g., the instruction 
to adorn oneself with the demon Takgaka’s crest jewel which re- 
leases from fever®; or that its aim was undesirable, like the instruc- 


1 samarthyat. 

2 saméaya. 

8 artha-samsaya. 

4 anartha-samsaya. 

5 Lit, 2.20, «Indeed the words of story-tellers may be imagined in a 
different way for the sake of sport etc, (Tib. = kridadi) ». 

6 Cp. the same simile TAtp., p. 3. 6. 
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tion about the ritual to be followed at the (re-)marriage ceremony of 
one’s own mother’; or that the aim could possibly be attained in an 
easier way than through this book; or again that it was altogether 
useless. If any such presentiment of uselessness arises, reasonable 
men will not apply themselves to the study of the book. By stating 
the subject matter etc. some useful purpose is (always) suggested, 
and this checks the suspicion of uselessness. Reasonable men are thus 
incited to take action. Thus it is clear that the connection (be- 
tween the subject matter and the purpose) is stated in order that 
the book may be credited with efficiency, since such consideration 
incites human activity. 


§ 2. RiGHT KNOWLEDGE DEFINED. 


(3.5). Right knowledge is knowledge not contradicted (by ex- 
perience).? In common life we likewise say that (a man) has spoken truth 
when he makes us reach the object he has first pointed out. Similarly 
(we can also say) that knowledge is right when it makes us reach 
an object it did point to. But by «making us reach an object» nothing 
else is meant than the fact of turning (our attention) straight to the 
object. Indeed knowledge does not create an object and does not offer 
it to us, but in turning (our attention) straight to the object it (eo 
ipso) makes us reach it. Again «to turn a man straight to the object» 
is nothing else than to point it out as an aim of a (possible) purposive 
action. Indeed, (one should not imagine) that knowledge has the 
power forcibly to incite a man (against his will).* 


1 This is an indication that Buddhists had in India the same aversion to the 
remarriage of widows as the brahminical Hindus. 

2 This is the Buddhist definition of empirical knowledge (samyaq-jnana =pra- 
mana). It is opposed to the definitions of the Mimimsakas (artha-avabodha), 
of the Carvakas (artha-dargana), the Naiyayikas (pram@-karana), Maidh- 
yamikas and Yogacaras held that this knowledge is a transcendental illusion 
(dlambane bhrantam). With this reservation the first accepted the realistic Logic of 
the Naiyayiks, the second adhered to the reform of Digniga, cp. my Nirvana, 
p- 156 n. For Vinitadeva, p. 34. 1, 40, 13,and KamalaSila, Tattvasg., p. 392.6, 
the definition refers to the field of ex perience only (prapaka-visaye) and thus agrees 
both with the Yogicara and Sautrdintika views (ubhaya-naya-sam@érayena). 
But the Tipp., p. 18—~19, thinks that the Yogicara idealism is here forsaken and 
the Sautrantika realism adhered to. As to Jinendrabuddhi’s view cp. Appendix, 

3 Thus jrianam is a jiapaka-hetu, not a karaka-hetu. These remarks are 
probably directed against Vinitadeva who explains purusartha = prayojana, 
siddhi = s@dhaka (grub-pur-byed-pa) and purvaka as hetu. He thus converts 
jiana into a karaka-hetu. KamalaSila, just as Dh., defines avisamvaditva as 
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(3.9). For this very reason (as will be stated later on)! the 
only ultimate result of an act of cognizing is (simply) a distinct co- 
gnition. When an object has been cognized, man has been (eo ipso) 
turned towards it and the object reached* The (proper) function of 
cognition is thus at an end just after the object has been cognized. (3. 10). 
For this very reason cognition is concerned with an object not yet co- 
gnized. But when it has been first cognized, the same act of cognition 
has also drawn (the attention) of man and has made him reach 
the object, (i.e., reach it by his cognition). Any farther act concerning 
that very object cannot be regarded as its cognition.® Consequently (a 
purposive action directed towards) an object already cognized will not 
be an act of cognizing it.‘ 

(3.12). (Turning now to the different modes of cognition we see 
that) when an object has been apprehended by direct experience,> it 
has been converted into an object of (possible) purposive action 
through sense-perception. Because (we say) that sense-perception has 
pointed out an object, when the function of that knowledge which 
consists in making us feel its presence in our ken is followed by acon- 
struction (of its image). Therefore (we say) that an object has been 
pointed out by sense-perception, when it is cognized as something 
directly perceived. (3.15). Inference (or indirect cognition, differs) in 
that it points out the mark of the object, and by thus (indirectly) 
making sure (its existence) submits it as an object of possible purpo- 
referring to a possible, not to an actual successful action (—abhimata-artha-kriya- 
samartha- artha-prapana-saktimativam, na tu prapanam eva., op. cit p. 392. 7). 

1 About pramana-phala cp. infra, text, p. 14. 16 and 18.8 cp. transl. and notes. 

2 The Mimamsaka assumes three stages in the development of every co- 
gnitive act, the first apprehension (darsana), man’s purposive action (pravartana) 
and the successful reaching of the object (prapana or hana-upa@dana), every fol- 
lowing stage being the result (phala) of the preceding one. According to Dh., the 
‘first stage alone belongs to the domain of cognition proper, the subsequent idea of 
a purposive action is not an act of cognizing the same thing. cp. Tipp., p. 8.5, and 
Slokay., pratyakga 60—70. 

3 Lit., p. 8. 12. «Regarding that very object what can another cognition make 
additionally ? » 

4 «Reaching» (pra@pana) as understood by the Mimamsaka and Naiyi- 
yika means actual successful action; as understood by Dh., it here means possible 
purposive action, prapana-yogyi-karana, cp. Tipp., p.8.6.Cp. Tatparyat., p. 15. 5. 

5 drsta refers to all sense-faculties, not vision alone. 

6 This is the real definition of sense perception, it is conceived as a moment 
of indefinite sensation (rijitaéna) which is followed by a construction (kalpand = 
vikalpa) of a definite image. The definition as given on p. 6. 15 is made ripratipetti- 
nirakaranartham, cp. the same definition infra. text, p. 11. 12. 
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sive action. Thus it is that sense-perception points out a definite! 
object, (i.e., an object localized in time and space) which appears be- 
fore us directly? and inference likewise points out a definite object by 
way of the mark it is connected with. These two (methods of co- 
gnizing) point out definite objects, therefore they are right know- 
ledge. (3.17). What differs from them is not (right) knowledge. Know- 
ledge is right when it makes us reach the object, and it makes us 
reach it when it has pointed to an attainable object.? But an object 
pointed out in some different way, not according to the above men- 
tioned two (methods of right knowlegde), is either absolutely unreal 
as, @.g., Water seen as a vision in a desert —it does not exist, it can- 
not be reached—or it is uncertain as to whether it exists or not 
as, e.g., every problematic object. Since there is no such object in the 
world, which at the same time would be existent and non-existent, 
therefore such (a problematic object) can never be attained. (3. 21). 
And all imagination* which is not produced by the (real) mark of the 


1 niyata is here contrasted with samSaya and viparyaya, it is the same as 
niscita. Cp. niyata-pratibhasa on p. 8. 10, and niyata-akara on p. 70. 11, where 
the meaning of niyata varies. 

3 pratibhasa = nirbhasa = Gbhasa = pratibimbana, cp. Tipp., p. 12. 12. 

3 Lit., p. 3.17. «There is no other vijwana. What points to an object, which 
it is possible to attain, fetches, and by fetching it is right knowledge». We would 
have a better meaning if this first sentence were united with the following two. 
«No other sensation (vij#ana) indicating (@darsayat —upadarégayat) an object cap- 
able of being reached is such as «makes reach» (pra@paka) and through making 
us reach (the object) is right knowledge». But the Tibetan translation does not 
support this interpretation. Vijfana in logic loses its meaning of an indefinite pure 
sensation (= nirvikalpaka-jiana) which it had in Abhidharma where it was con- 
trasted with samjfia as a definite idea. With the Yogaciras and Madhyamikas 
it is often contrasted with jia@na which has then the sense of transcendental 
knowledge (= Tib. ye-ses). Here it has the general sense of knowledge, idea, or re- 
presentation, just as in the term vinana-vadin; jiana and vijidna are here used 
indiscriminately, as the next following jianena proves, anyaj jianam is then = 
mithy@ jndnam as p. 3. 23,cp.my Nirvana, Index. However there are some contexts 
where, as will be seen below, we must take into account the original meaning of vijniana 
or vijidna-skandha as pure sensation. Cp. Vacaspati’s remark that when jana 
stands instead of vijfiana —viststa-jnadna it excludes every element of smrti or 
samska@ra, cp. N. vart. p. 48. 5-6 and Tatp, p. 114. 1. But the relation 
may be reversed, cp. Jinendrabuddhi, f. 40. a. 7. 

4 kalpan@ meaning primarily «arrangement» (yojan@) and vikalpa meaning 
choice, dichotomy (dvatdht-karana), are both used in the sense of imagination, but 
pure imagination (utpreksana-vyapara) is distinguished from constructive imagina- 
tion (lingaja-vikalpa). A doubt appertains always to the imaginative part of know- 
ledge, not to sensation, yas tu samSayah, (sa) vikaly akasya jnanasya, Tipp., p. 10.11. 
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object, which operates (freely) without taking notice of limitation (by 
reality) can but refer to a problematic fact (about which we neither 
know) that it exists nor that it does not exist. Such an object can 
never be reached. Therefore every cognition other (than perception or 
inference) is not a source of right knowledge, since it presents an 
object which cannot be reached, an object which is (either) abso- 
lutely unreal (or) uncertain as to whether it exists or not! 

(3. 23). (Sentient beings) strive for desired ends. They want that 
knowledge which leads them to the attainment of objects fitted for 
successful action. The knowledge that is investigated by the theory 
(of cognition) is just the knowledge they want. Therefore right 
knowledge is knowledge which points to reality, (a reality which) is 
capable of experiencing purposive action.? (4.1). And that object alone 
which has been pointed out by such right knowledge can be «reached», 
(i.e., clearly and distinctly cognized), because, as we have stated above 
(p. 4), we understand by «reaching» an object its definite cognition. 
(4.2). Now, if there is a divergence between what is pointed out (by 
our cognition) and the real object, the latter has either a different 


1 The realistic systems as well as, in a limited sense, the Madhyamikas 
and Vedantins admit additional sources of knowledge, besides perception and in- 
ference, e. g., testimony, analogy, negation, similarity. Buddhist logic includes 
them all in inference, or indirect knowledge. Therefore whatsoever is neither per- 
ception nor inference is wrong knowledge. In realistic systems there is also a diffe- 
rence betwee pram@na (= prama@-karana) and prama (= pramana-phala). In 
Buddhist logic this difference is denied and promana=samyag-jnana; the «reaching 
of the object (prapana)» which was interpreted above, p. 4, as «reaching by defi- 
nite cognition» is here taken in the sense of an actual successive action. 

2 Although the school of Dignaga (they are called the later Yogaciras, or 
the Vijiianavadi logicians, or the Sautrintika-Yogiiciras) deny the reality of an ex- 
ternal world corresponding to our ideas, they in their logic and epistemology in- 
vestigate cognition from the empirical poiut of view, cp. Candrakirti, Madhy. 
vrtti, p. 58. 14, transl. in my Nirvina, p, 140 ff. Therefore their definition of reality 
as efficiency (artha-kriya-karitva) and of knowledge as artha-kriya-sumartha- 
artha-pradarsana are purely empirical. But they contend that their analysis of em- 
pirical cognition leads to the establishment of an uncognizable transcendental sub- 
stratum, the sva-laksanu-paramartha-sat, the «thing in itself». The validity (pra- 
manyam) of empirical knowledge is thus established by a subsequent step (para- 
tah). The question whether the act of cognizing carries in itself (svatah) the feeling 
ofits validity, or whether this is due to a further cognition (paratah) is very much 
debated in Indian philosophy. The school of Digniga has thus established the 
validity of cognition in opposition to the condemnation of all logic by the Madhya- 
mikas. This pramina-vintscaya-vaida is represented by Vicaspati, Tatpar- 
yat., p. 7. 28. 
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quality or a different place or a different time.’ Indeed every vari- 
ation in its characteristics (makes the characterized object) «another» 
object. (When we say that) the real object is «other», (we mean) that 
it either has another quality or another place or another time (than 
what is contained in our cognition).* Thus cognition representing one 
form of the object, is not to be considered as a right cognition when 
the real object has a different form, e.g., the yellow conch-shell seen 
(by the daltonist) is not a right cognition of this conch-shell, since it 
is really white. Neither is cognition right when it wrongly represents 
the place of the object, e. g., the radiance of a jewel seen through 
the chink in a door, when mistaken for the jewel itself which is in 
the room (behind the door), is not a right cognition of this jewel.* 
(4.6.). Nor is our cognition right when it represents the object as 


1 The proper place for these remarks would have been, as stated by the 
Tipp. p. 11.8, later on, p. 16, when discussing the non-illusiveness of sense-per- 
ception. ‘They are directed against Vinitadeva’s theory that the image may be 
wrong while sensation is right, since the real object is nevertheless reached by 
subsequent purposive action (artha-matrasya prapteh, Tipp., p. 11.4). 

2 The law of «otherness», as understood by the Buddhists, is here alluded 
to, Concepts, ideas, objects are artificial cuts in an uninterrupted flow of moments, 
Every variation in time, space and quality (svabh@va) is an indication of some- 
thing «other» (yad viruddha-dharma-samsrstam tan nana). The identity of an 
idea or an object thus reduces to a single moment which has neither duration in 
time (ka@la-ananugata), nor extension in space (desa-ananugata), nor any quality, 
ksanabhedena vastuno bhedah, desa-kala-vyatirikta-avayavy-abhavat (read thus 
Tipp., p. 11. 7). From this point of view every definite cognition, since it corres- 
ponds to a subsequent moment, when the sensation is over, will be a cognition of 
an «other» object, strictly speaking it will be wrong. But empirical cognition re- 
fers to series of moments (santana), infinitesimal time (suksma-kala-bheda) is not 
taken into account. The definition of knowledge is frained so as to agree with 
realities having some stability, santana-apeksaya@ prama@nya-laksanam ucyate, 
Tipp., p. 11.16. About «otherness» cp. W. E. Johnson, Logic I, p. XXXI. 

3 Cp. Taitparyat., p. 56. Some logiciaus have maintained that since the object 
reached in a subsequent action is the rea] white conch-shell, the cognition will 
bea right one. But Dharmottara thinks that the image of the yellow conch- 
shell is nevertheless a wrong cognition, the white conch-shell is «reached» on 
the basis of another cognition. He has enlarged upon this point in his tika upon 
Pramana-viniscaya of Dharmakirti. 

4 The sbining of a jewel, as well as of light in general, is moving matter 
(gati-dharman) and spreads in light-waves (taranga-nya@yena). But this is only the 
empirical view. The transcendental] reality of what appears as a motion is but a series 
of point-instants in contiguous places following one-another, each representing an 
«other» thing, cp. Titparyat., p.394. 10. But this theory is here overlooked and 
empirical illusion alone referred to. cp. also N. b. t., p. 69. 2—na ksanayor virodhah. 
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existing at a time when we really do not perceive it. E.g., seeing in 
a dream at midnight an object which we really have seen at noon 
cannot be considered as a right cognition of an object really present 
at midnight. 

(4.8.). (It cau be objected) that a cognition of the object’s own 
form or its own place can be admitted, but to cognize its own time, (the 
unique moment to which its real existence) is confined, is impossible. 
However we do not maintain that it should be reached by distinct 
cognition at that very moment to which its existence is confined. We 
have the moment of sensation and the different moment of distinct 
perception. We maintain that we can distinctly cognize that very 
object whose existence was confined to (a previous) moment. (The unity 
which thus appears to exist between different moments) is a unity 
produced by the synthesis of distinct appreliension, and represents (in 
reality) a chain of momentary existences. 

(4. 12). (The prefatory sentence) mentions right knowledge 
which «precedes» successful human action, i.e. which is the cause of 
it. The cause exists previously to the result, therefore it is said that 
knowledge precedes (action). If the word «cause» had been used (in- 
stead of «precedes») we might have understood that right kuow- 
ledge is the immediate cause producing successful hwman action. 
But by using the word « precedes» its mere antecedence (is elicited). 
(4.13). Right knowledge is twofold, it either is (intuitive), directly 
presenting to the mind the right way of action,? or (discursive), di- 


1 Lit., p. 4. 2—4. 7. «Here the real object which is different from what is pointed 
out has another form, another place and another time. Indeed by combining with in- 
compatible qualities, the real object is other, and a difference of place, time and 
form is a combination with incompatible qualities. Therefore when apprehending 
a real object in another form cognition is not right in regard of the object having 
a different form, as apprehending a yellow conch-shell (is wrong) in regard of a white 
one. And apprehending whatis situated in one place cognitionis notrightfor what is situ- 
atedinadifferent place, as cognition apprehending a jewel in the radiance in the chink 
of a door (is wrong) for the jewel in the room. And apprehending what is related 
to another time is not right cognition regarding a real object at a different time, as a 
dream at midnight about an object (seen) at noon is not @ right cognition of a real 
object (existing) at midnight», About the Buddhist theory of dream and the cele- 
brated identification of reality with a dream by the Vijiiinavadins interesting 
remarks are to be found in Dharmakirti’s Santinintara-siddhi. But here 
again this theory is overlooked and dream is taken as an illusion in the usual em- 
pirical sense. 

3 artha-kriyaya nirbhasak = artha-kriya-sa@dhana-nirbhasah, cp Tipp.. 
p- 12.11. 
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recting our attention towards a possible object of successful action.* 
Of these two only (the last variety), that knowledge which stimulates 
purposive action, will be here examined. It merely precedes, but does 
not directly produce successful action. (4.15). When we acquire right 
knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Remem- 
brance stimulates will? will produces action and action reaches the 
object. Therefore such knowledge is not a direct cause. (4.17). In cases 
when purposive action presents itself directly (the aim) is reached 
straight off and (the process) cannot be analysed. But in cases when reason- 
able men strive and doubt, it may be analysed. By intuitive know- 
ledge® the aims of man are attained (directly), in such cases men 
have no doubt about their aims. This makes an analysis impossible. 
(4.19). Thus it is that the word «cause»* has been omitted, and the 
word «precedes» used in order to suggest that right knowledge, 
when it is not immediately followed by action, is worthy of being 
analysed. 

(4.21). Human action has an aim. That which is aimed at is an 
object, i.e., that which is desired.> There are objects to be avoided 
and objects to be attained. An object to be avoided is an object which 
we wish to avoid. An object to be attained is an object which we 
wish to attain. There is no other class of objects different from these 
two. The indifferent object, since it is not desired, belongs to the class 
of undesirable ones.” 

(4. 23). Success is the (actual) attaining or avoiding of the object. 
When success is achieved by causes, it is called production. But when 
it is achieved by knowledge it is called behaviour.’ It consists in 


1 artha-kriya-samarthe must be interpreted as artha-kriya-sidhana-sa- 
marthe (Tipp, p. 12. 13, read evam uttaratra@pi....). But an alternative explana- 
tion is likewise suggested by the Tipp., p. 12.13-15, according to which artha~ 
kriy@-jianam would be anantara-k@ranam in the first case, and with respect to 
behaviour it would then be vyarahitam sadhana-nirbhasa-jnanam. 

2 abhilasa, desire. 

3 artha-kriya-nirbhase jane, lit., «when there is knowledge (sc. conscionsness) 
reflected in purposive action», 

4 Vinitadeva has interpreted pirvaka as meanig hetu. 

5 artha is here derived from the root arth, the usual etymology is from the 
root r with the wn@di suffix than. 

® Vinitadeva has explained artha-siddhi as meaning prayojana-nispatti, 
but this is wrong. since samyag-jiana is a ji@paka-hetu, not a kd@raka-hetu, 
cp. Tipp.. p. 13. 3. 

7 Indifferent objects are assumed by the Naiyayiks, cp. Tatp., p. 65. 1 ff. 


£ anusthana. 
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avoiding the avoidable and attaining the attainable. Behaviour con- 
sisting in such activity is called succesful action. 

(5.2.). When the (prefatory sentence) mentions «all successful 
human action» the word «all» is used to indicate the totality of the 
objects, but not the different ways of action. Therefore it is not meant 
that the (above stated) two varieties of purposive action depend upon 
right knowledge, but it is suggested that every successful action, 
whatsoever it may be, the totality of actions, depends upon right 
knowledge, Accidental success through false knowledge is impossible. 

(5.5). Indeed, successful action is possible when (knowledge) has 
rightly constructed? the object whose (existence) has been pointed out 
by sensation.’ And this is done by right knowledge alone, not by wrong 
knowledge.* How could cognition which has not rightly constructed 
(its object) lead to successful action? Wrong knowledge indeed does 
not lead to it. That knowledge which alone leads to it is right know- 
ledge. (5.8). For this very reason it must be carefully investigated. 
And since it is the only cause of every successful human action, 
therefore the author, when stating this, (has emphasized) that «all» 
(success) is preceded by right knowledge. (5.10). Thus the meaning 
of the (prefatory) sentence runs as follows,— because every efficient 
action is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this knowledge is 
investigated in the present treatise. 

(5. 14). The word «investigated» refers (to the method adopted) which 
consists in expounding the subject (indirectly) by refuting all contrary 
opinions. They are fourfold, in so far as they concern the number of 
varieties, their definition, their object and their result. 


1 Vinitadeva and Santirakgita(?) think that a succesful action may hap- 
pen accidentally when acting upon a supposition, as e. g., when you approach a well 
and reach water without knowing beforehand whether there really is water in the 
well. They thus interpret the word «all» as referring to both ways of behaviour, 
obtaining and abstaining. They maintain that success is mostly (bahulyena) achieved 
when acting upon right knowledge, but may be accidentally produced by uncertain 
or wrong cognitidn. Dh. denies that, but he has a special theory about accidental 
successful action explained in his Pramana-viniscaya-tika, cp.Tipp., p. 10. 13, 
18. 12 ff., and infra p. 17, 8. Cp. also KamalaSila, p. 404. 2 and Dh.’s own words 
above, p. 3—4. 

3 prapayats, cp above, p. 4 n. 3. 

$ pradarsana = G@darsana= upadargana = Glocana = nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa. 

4 Lit., p. 5.6. « What produces the reaching of the shown is right knowledge 
only, what does not produce the reaching of the shown is wrong knowledge». 

5 Lit. p. 5.10, «The word 7#i is used in the sense of «therefore», yad and 
tad are necessarily correlative». 
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§ 3. VARIETIES OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE. 


(5.15). In order to reject misconception regarding the number of 
its varieties, it is said,— 

2. Right knowledge is twofold. 

(5.17). It is twofold, it has two varieties. By stating the number, 
the division into two varieties is indicated. There are two varieties of 
right knowledge. When the division into two varieties has been stated, 
it becomes possible to make a definition of right knowledge which 
(will consist of definitions) confined to each variety separately. (5.19). 
Otherwise it is impossible to indicate a unique essence which would 
embrace all varieties. Therefore the indication that there is a number 
of different (varieties) is nothing but an (indirect) way of stating that 
the essence (of knowledge) is double. Without mentioning the number, 
i.e, the different varieties, it is impossible to express this double 
essence. The number has thus been stated at the beginning, because 
this is the only way to specify the essence of knowledge.’ 

(5. 22). Now, what are these two varieties? 


3. Direct and indirect (perceptive and infe- 
rential). 

(6.2). The word for direct knowledge (or perception) means 
knowledge dependent upon the senses.? (This meaning) of a know- 
ledge dependent upon the senses is suggested by the etymo- 


1 This remark is a repetition of what later on, p. 17, text, is said in regard 
of the twofold division of inference. But there it is quite natural, since two absolutely 
different things are designated by the term «inference», a method of cognition and 
its expression in propositions. In this place the remark is strange, since the author 
has just been dealing at some length with a general definition of right knowledge. 
It may be Dharmottara had the feeling that his definition of right knowledge 
as uncontradicted by experience was, to a certam extent, merely verbal, meaning- 
less without reference to its both varieties of direct and indirect cognition. Vint- 
tadeva’s comment contains the remark about the impossibility of a general defini- 
tion only in the right place, i. e., with regard to the definition of inference. 

2 Lit., p. 6. 2. «Pratyaksa means that the sense-organ is approached, reposed 
upon. The compound word is composed according to (the rule) that prepositions 
like ati etc. in the sense of (ati)-kr@nta etc. can enter into composition with (their 
complement) in the accusative case. In words compounded with prapta, @panna, 
alam and prepositions (the rule) accordiag to which the gender of the compound 
must he the same as the gender of its last member is not observed, (and therefore) 
it agrees io gender with the object to which it is referred, (and thus) the word 
pratyalsa is established as (an. adjective which can be used in any gender)», 
ep. Vart. ad Panini, II, 4. 26, 
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logical analysis+ of the word, not by its actual use? (in philo- 
sophy). The idea of being dependent upon the senses contains, as 
its implication,’ the idea of direct knowledge‘ which is thus being 
suggested.® This alone is the real meaning ® of the term perception. There- 
fore any knowledge that makes the object (appear) before us directly 
is called: perceptive. (6.6). If the proper use of the word involved 
nothing but dependence upon the senses, then sense-knowledge (or 
sensation) alone could be called direct knowledge, but not (the three re- 
maining varieties of it), meutal sensation etc. Thus it is, e g., 
that the (sanscrit) word go «cow», although it is etymologically de- 
rived from the root gam «to move», is actually used to express the 
idea of a cow. This idea is incidentally suggested by the fact of 
motion when it is inherent in the same object. But then it comes 
to be generally accepted to denote a cow, whether she moves or not.’ 

(6. 10) (The word for inference means etymologically «subsequent 
measure»). The word «measure» suggests an instrument (by which an 
object is measured, i.e. cognized). A source of knowledge is thereby 
indicated, whose characteristic essence is coordination® It is called 
«subsequent measure», because it appears after the logical mark (or 
middle term) has been apprehended, and its concomitance (or major 
premise) has been brought to memory. (6.11). When the presence of 
the mark upon the subject (i.e. the minor premise) has been appre- 
hended, and the concomitance between the minor and the major term, 
(i.e, the major premise) brought to memory, the inference (or conclu- 
sion) follows. Therefore it is called «subsequent». 


1 yyutpatti. 

2 pravrtti. 

3 samaveta. 

+ artha-saks@t-karitva. 

5 laksyate. 

8 pravrtti-nimitta. The Tib. translation contains, p. 13. 5, a characteristic 
addition «pratyaksa has not the meaning of being dependent upon the senses». 
This definition (aksam pratttya jnanam) belongs to PraSastapada, p. 186. 12. 

7 The word go «cow» is explained as deriving from the verbal root gam 
«to go» in order to conform with the general conception of the Paninean school 
of grammarians according to which every word must be necessarily explained as 
deriving from some verbal root. According to this interpretation of the term «per- 
ception» it will embrace also the supernatural] mystic intuition of Saints, Bodhi- 
sattvas and Yogins. 

8 Coordination (s@riipya)is a characteristic not only of inferential, but also of 
perceptive knowledge in its final stage (pram@na-phala), cp. infra, p. 15 (text). Pure 
sensation (nirvikalpaka) alone contains no coordination. 
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(6.12), The word «and» (connecting direct and indirect know- 
ledge) coordinates perception and inference as having equal force.’ 
Just as perception is a source of right knowledge, because being al- 
ways connected with some (real) object it leads to successful purpo- 
sive action, just the same is the case of inference. It likewise is a 
source of right knowledge always connected with some (real) object, in 
as much as it leads to the attainment of an object circumscribed by 
its mark. 


§ 4. PERCEPTION DEFINED. 


4. Direct knowledge means here neither con- 
struction (judgment) nor illusion. 

(6.16). The word «here» indicates localization,? but it is (more- 
over) used to indicate a selection. Thus the meaning of the sentence 
is the following one. « Here», i. e., among direct and indirect knowledge — 
this is a reference to the inclusive whole, «direct knowledge» — this 
refers to one part of it. A part is thus separated or selected from the 
whole, because tlie latter is the general term® (with reference to the 
former). (6.18). Direct knowledge is here taken as subject and the 


1 The tenet that there are only two sources of cognition, the senses and the 
intellect, has a capital importance for the whole Buddhist system. Cp. the discussions 
about pram@na-samplava and prama@na-vyavastha, in Nyayavart., p.5.1, and 
Titparyat., p. 12.3 ff; cp. Candrakirti’s polemic against it in my Nirvana 
p- 141 ff. The realistic systems admit a greater number of prama@nas and maintain at 
the same time that perception is the chief pramana. In the Buddhist view both are 
mental constructions on the basis of pure sensation, in this they have equal force. 
Perceptive knowledge is directly produced by an object (vastu), inferential is indi- 
rectly produced through the mediumof something identical with it or through its effect 
(tadatmya-tadutpatti), cp. Vinitadeva, p. 39.1. The Buddhist division pretends to 
be exhaustive since it corresponds to the double essence in every object, the particular 
(conceived as the extreme concrete and particular, the unique, the ksana, the sva- 
laksana) and the general, or the coordinated, the similar. The concrete individual 
object as far as it represents a complex of general features is not considered as a 
particular (sva-laksava). All general charecteristics are universals even when in- 
cluded in a concrete object. Every cognition of a universal is not sense-cognition. 
The term inference thus has a much wider connotation than our inference. When 
so understood perception and inference represent the passive and the active part 
in cognition, the senses and the intellect. They have thus an equal force, because 
they produce knowledge together, they can produce no real knowledge separately. 
Without any possible sensation it will be pure imagination, without any inferring 
or comparing (sarupya) it will be pure indefinite sensation. 

2 saptami-arthe. 

8 pratyaksatva-jatya = Tib. miion-sum-nid-kyi rigs-kyis, cp. Tipp., p. 17.2— 
pratyaksanam bahutvat. 
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characteristics of non-constructive and non-illusive (cognition) are 
predicated. (It is not a definition of its essence.’ What its essence is) 
you and I very well know (in general). It is a kind of cognition which makes 
us (feel) that the objects are present to us directly. It is (now intimated) 
that it should be viewed as (something) non-constructive and (Something) 
containing no illusion. (It may be objected, that since we do not very 
well know what these characteristics mean, we neither can know what 
direct knowledge is. But this is not so!) We must not imagine that if 
(the notions of) non-constructive and non-illusive are not familiar to us, 
we must refer them to some different special kind of direct knowledge 
which has been given this name and is here spoken of. The term «direct 
knowledge» (or perception) is familiar to everybody from its application 
(to that variety of direct cognition) which makes the object present 
to our sense-faculties and which is invariably connected with them. 
(6.22). This (perception) is referred to, and the characteristics of 
being neither a construction nor an illusion are predicated. Not? to 


1 As e. g.,inthe sentence «sound is impermanent» impermanence is a charac- 
teristic (laksana) of the sound, but not its essence (svaripa). These remarks are 
directed against Vinitadeva who has interpreted the sitra as containing a defi- 
nition and has even reversed the order of subject and predicate by stating that 
«whatsoever is non-constructive and non-illusive is direct knowledge» (p. 39. 12). 
The same is done by Kamalasila, op. cit. p. 366.25, who maintains that, although 
pratyaksa is here the laksya, it is also the predicate (vidhiyate). Cp. Tipp.., 
p. 17~18. The term pratyaksa is greaterinextension than sense-perception (indriya- 
jitaina), cp. above, text p, 6.6—7. But athing must be known in general when its 
special characteristics are given and what «direct knowledge» is in general that 
everyone knows from the example of sense perception. 

2 Thus this celebrated definition (kalpandpodha) of Dignaga whichis discussed 
almost in every sanscrit work on philosophy or logic is not at all supposed to re- 
present any exhaustive definition of perception, but only an indication of one of its 
characteristics. The feeling of the presence of the object in the range of our sen- 
ses is its essential function (saksat-karitva-vyapara) and it is followed by a constru- 
ction or judgment (vikalpena anugamyate). The Buddhists admit both pure sensation 
(nirvikalpaka =kalpanapogha) and definite perception (savikalpaka), the latter 
under the names of pram@na~phala, artha-pratiti, sarijpya-jfana. The same dis- 
tinction is already contained in Nyaya-siitra I. 4, where, according to the interpre- 
tations of Vatsyiyana, Uddyotakira and Vacaspati, the word avyapadesya 
refers to the nirvikalpaka, and the word vyavasayatmaka — to the savikalpaka 
pratyaksa. The difference between both conceptions consists in the prominence 
given by Dignaga to pure sensation (nirvikalpaka) as the only source of know- 
ledge through which we come in touch with «absolute reality» (paramarthasat), 
with the «thing in itself» (sva-laksana). In my «Logic and Epistemology» 
(German translation, p. 192) I ascribed the distinction of pure sensation and 
definite perception to Dignaga, and its introduction ioto brahmanic Nyaya to 
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bea construction means to be foreign to construction, not to have the na- 
ture of an arrangement (or judgment), « Not an illusion» means not contra~ 
dicted by that (underlying) essence of reality which possesses efficiency. 
This essence consists of patches of colour which are the substratum 
underlying the arrangement (of parts in an object).* Non-illusive means 
knowledge which is not at variance with this (direct reality). 

(7.3). (However, as they stand) these two characteristics are in- 
tended to clear away wrong conceptions, not (alone) to distinguish 
(direct from) indirect cognition. The characteristic of «not being a con- 
struction» would have been alone quite sufficient for that. (7. 4). But if 
(the second characteristic) of «not being an illusion» were not added, 
(the following misconception would not have been guarded against. 
(There are some who maintain that) the vision of a moving tree (by 
an observer travelling by ship) and similar perceptions are right per- 
ceptions, because (there is in this case an underlying reality which) is 
not a construction. (7.5). Indeed a man acting upon such a perception 
reaches something which is a tree,® hence (it is supposed) that ex- 
perience supports® his perception. It would thus be consistent know- 
ledge and so far would be direct, as not being a (mere) construction. (7. 7). 
In order to guard against this view the characteristic of «not being an 
illusion» has been inserted. It is an illusion. It is not a (right) per- 
ception. Neither is it an inference, since it is not derived from some 
mark in its threefold aspect. No other way of cognition is possible. 
We maintain therefore that the vision of a moving tree is error. (7. 8). 


Viacaspati, but this is perhaps true, to a certain extent, only in respect of the 
formulation of the theory. I did not realize then that its essence is already per- 
fectly well known to the earliest Buddhists, where it is contained under the names 
of vijidna-skandha (= nirvikalpaka-jiana) and samjia-skandha (= savikalpaka- 
ji@ina) respectively. Cp. my Central Conception, p. 18, and Udayana’ 
Parisuddhi, p. 214. 1. 

1 By pure sensation we may cognize the presence of an object which is a 
patch of blue colour, (we shall have nila-vijiianam — nilasya vijfianam), but we 
will not know that it is blue (we will not have the nilam iti vijnanam), since this 
knowledge is arrived at by contrasting it with other objects and contrast (vyaurtti) 
is the work of intellect, not of pure sensation, cp.my Nirvana, p. 162 n. 3. The 
reading varnatmaka is supported by the Tib. trans]. The alternative reading dhar- 
matmaka conveys just the same idea since varna (or riipa) is here a dharma, an 
ultimate element in the system of Hinayana, cp. Central Conception, p. 11. 

2 urksa-matram = wrksa-svartipa, sc. artha-kriya-ksamam vastu-rupam. 

3 samvadakatvat. Dignaga assumed that snch perceptions are right, cp.. 
Tattvasg., p. 394. 20. 

4 About the three aspects of a logical mark cp. p. 18. 17 (text). 
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If it is error, how are we to explain that a tree is nevertheless reached 
(when acting upon such erroneous perception)? The tree is not (really) 
reached upon it, since a tree changing its position in space is the 
definite image? (corresponding to the visual sensation), and a tree 
fixed on one place is actually reached. (7.10). Therefore the object 
which has produced the sensation of a moving tree is not actually 
reached,? and (vice versa) the tree actually reached is not (the object 
which) has produced the visual sensation. Nothing at all is reached 
on the basis of this (wrong cognition). If a tree is actually reached, it 
depends upon an altogether different cognitive act. Thus it is that 
the characteristic of «non-illusion» has been introduced in order to 
clear away the theory (that illusion may lead to success).® 

(7.12). However, the characteristic of «non-illusion» might also be 
taken as suggesting a difference between (direct cognition and) inference.‘ 
In that case the characteristic of «neither construction» would be directed 
against those contrary theories (which include some synthetic activity of 
the intellect into direct perception).> For, indeed, inference, (as indirect 
knowledge, is to a certain extent) an illusion. The course it takes 
consists in having to deal prima facie with mental contents of a (ge- 
neral), unreal character, and in ascertaining through them some real 
fact. On the other hand, what direct cognition prima facie apprehends 
is (pure reality), not unreality.® 

1 paricchinna. 

2 Lit., p. 7. 10. «Therefore where-placed the moving tree has been seen there- 
placed it’is not reached ». 

8 Dharmottara has discussed this question at length in his Pramana- 
viniscaya-tika. Tattvasg., p. 394, 16 ff., ascribes the view that illusion may some 
times be right (vibhrame’pi pramanata) to Dignaga, who therefore has omitted 
the word abhranta in his definition. Healso objects to the inclusion of the cha- 
racteristic «non-illusive» (avyabhica@rin) by the Naiy&yikas into their definition of 
sense-perception, N.S8., J. 1. 4, because, says he, illusion is always mental (yid-kys 
yul ni hkhrul-pai yul yin, cp. Pr. samucc., I. 19). Under karika I. 8 he states that 
pratyaksa-abhasa, or illusions, are due to imagination (brtage-nas hjug-pa—vikalpa- 
pravrita). Cp. Tipp., p. 10.11—samSayo vikalpasya. 

4 In the printed text of my edition (B, B. VIII) on p. 7.12 the following-pass- 
age, confirmed by the Tibetan translation, must be inserted after nirasartham— 
tathabhyanta-grahanenapy anumane nivartite kalpana@podha-grahanam viprati- 
patti-nirakanartham, (bhrantam hy. ...). 

3 According to the Abh. Koja, I. 30, there is always included in every. sen- 
sation a rudimentary synthesis called svaripa-vitarka (vitarka=—vikalpa). 

8 Lit, p. 7. 12—13 (with the sentence restored according to the Tib.) «Thus 
likewise by mentioning «non-illusive» inference being rejected, the mentioning 
of anon-constructive» is (then) in order to reject divergent views. Indeed in- 
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(7.13). (In any case) one should not take «non-illusive» to be 
here an equivalent of «consistent». Direct perception is nothing but (a 
variety) of consistent knowledge. This circumstance alone is sufficient 
for making it consistent. To repeat it would be useless. The meaning 
of the sentence would then be, — «that kind of consistent knowledge 
which is called direct perception is free from construction and is 
consistent». Perfectly useless repetition! Thus it is clear that non- 
illusive here means not contradicted by that (underlying) essence of 
reality which possesses efficiency. 

(7.19). What kind of «construction» is here alluded to? 
ference is an illusion, since it operates through ascertaining an object in the non- 
object which represents (this inference’s) own reflex. Perception, on the contrary, 
is not mistaken in regard of the essence (rijpe = sva-riipe) grasped (immediately)». 
Perception, ¢. g., of fire proceeds from a momentary sensation to a constructed re- 
presentation of the object fire. The first possesses more reality than the second. 
The first is a sense-datum, the second, the physical object « fire», a construction, 
a «non-object (anartha)». The first, as Bertrand Russel (Problems of Philo- 
sophy, ch. V.) puts it, is cognized «by acquaintance», the second «by descrip- 
tion». When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke the process 
of thought can be regarded as reversed. The cognized, or inferred, fire is a gene- 
rality. The Buddhists do not distinguish here between concrete and abstract gene- 
rality. Both for them are constructions (Kalpana). But the construction in order to 
be a real cognition must be referred to a possibility of sensation. Thus inference 
proceeds from the general to the particular, whereas perception takes the opposite 
course, from the particular sense-datum to some general construction. The term 
pratibhasa is used to denote the prima facie mental content. Both perception and in- 
ference possess a sva-pratibhisa (= grahya-svariipa as contrasted with their 
adhyavaseya-svaripa). Thus kalpana@podha refers to sensation, but abhranta, accor- 
ding to stitra I.6, to Vinitadeva and KamalaSila, is the same as avisamvadin, 
it refers to false construction (prapya-visaye); accoding to Dh. it differs from 
avisamvadin, and refers to sensation (gr@hya-visaye). Cp. Anekantaj., p. 203. 

1 In this alternative interpretation the term « non-illusive » (abhranta) becomes 
almost a synonym of «non-constructiver (kalpana@pogha), since all construction, 
every judgment or inference, represents illusion when compared with pure sensation, 
the genuine source of real cognition. Inference is indirect knowledge, it is an 
illusion, because it is indirect. It is constructed, synthetical, subjective knowledge. 
It is nevertheless right knowJedge, since it, although indirectly (paramparaya), 
also leads to successful purposive action (bhrantam apy anumanam artha-samban- 
dhena prama@nam, Tatp. p. 262). Thus it is that inference (or judgment) is right 
knowledge empirically, but at the same time it is an illusion transcendentally. 
There are for Digniga, just asin Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic (M. Maller’s 
transl, p. 238), two kinds of illusion, an empirical and a transcendental one. The 
moving tree is an empirical illusion, but the standing tree, although an empirical 
reality, is an illusive construction when compared with the underlying «thing in 
itself». All the fabric of the empirical world, this interconnected whole of substances 
and their qualities (dharmt-dharma-bhava) and the inferential knowledge founded 
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5: Construction (or judgment) implies a distinct 
cognition? of a mental reflex? which is capable 
of coalescing with a verbal designation. 


(7.21). A «verbal designation» is a word of speech through which 
something is denoted. To «coalesce» with a word means (such a condi- 
tion when) the denoted aspect of the object and its verbal aspect ® are 
mixed up in its apprehended aspect. Thus, when the denoted fact 
and the word denoting it have entered into one act of cognition, then 
the word and the object have «coalesced »4 

(8.1). A distinct cognition of such a denoted reflex is thus men- 
tioned which is capable of coalescing with a word. We may have, 
upon it (sarvo’yam anumana-anumeya-bhava) is, according to Digniga, a con- 
struction of our mind (buddhy-arudha = kalpita), it does not adequately represent 
external reality (na sad-asad apeksate), cp. Tatp., p. 39. 13, 127. 2, 252. 14 and 
H. N. Randle, Difinaga, p. 51. But «the senses (= pratyaksam), says Kant, 
loco cit., cannot err, because there is in them no judgment at all (= kalpanapodha) 
whether true or false (— abhranta)». The coincidence between Kant and Dhar- 
makirti in this point is remarkable. That kalpana means judgment is proved 
below, p. 20 n. 6. Thus it is that Dh.’s alternative interpretation of the term 
abhranta can be vindicated. The circumstance, however, that he is giving two 
somewhat different interpretations of the same term in the same context betrays 
a certain artificiality of his position. Vinitadeva, p. 40.14, has interpreted abhranta 
as meaning the same as avisamvadin; Kamalasila, p. 392. 5, likewise. Digniga’s 
definition, both in Pr. samucc. and in Nyaiya-dv4ra, does not contain the word 
abhranta; it is an innovation of Dharmakirti, and Vicaspati informs us, 
Nyaya-Kanika, p. 192, that he introduced it in order to exclude from the 
province of perception hallucinations, or objectless illusions (niradhisthanam 
kesadi-jiianam apratyaksataya vyakhyatam). This is also attested by Santarakgita 
in Tattvas., p. 392.8. But Pr. samucc. treats in karika I. 8 about pratyaksabhaea, 
and this corresponds to sttra I. 6 of the Nyfyab. Both Dignaga and Dharmakirti 
are perfectly aware that error is produced by wrong interpretation of the sense- 
datum by the intellect, cp. above, p. 17, n. 8. If they nevertheless consider the 
characteristic of «non illusive», it is probably because they, like Kant (loco cit.) 
think that «sensibility.... is the source of real knowledge, but sensibility, if it 
influences the action of the understanding itself and leads ito n toa judgment, may 
become an (indirect) cause of error». A wrong construction is not a sensation, but 
it may be metaphorically called a wrong sense-perception (pratyaksabhasa) when 
a sensation is its asadha@rana-karana, cp. Pr. samucc., I. 4. Thus it is that 
sense-illusion (indriya-bhranti) is also possible, cp. Tattvas., p. 892. 19. 

1 prafiti. 2 pratibhasa. 8 akara = pratibhasa. 

4 Vinitadeva, p. 51.6, has explained abhilapa as vacyah samanyadih. 
Dh. insists that it means (as karana~-sadhana) vacakah Sabdah, since the word yogya, 
in his interpretation, proves that abhilapa refers to the word and not to its meaning 
The latter (jatyadi) is of course also understood, but indirectly (samarthyat), cp. 
Tipp. p. 21. 8 ff, and the controversy below, p. 23, cp. p. 23 n. 2. 
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indeed, a distinct cognition in which the mental reflex? has coalesced 
with its designation by speech? as, e. g., the constructed® (cognition) 
«jar» with a man to whom this word is familiar.* It contains such a 
mental reflex which is accompanied by the word «jar». 

(8. 3). But we may also have (mental constructions) which, although 
not accompanied by corresponding words, are capable of being so accom- 
panied as, e.g., the mental constructions of 2 baby not knowing the 
import of words. (8.4). If constructions referring to mental reflexes 
accompanied by words were (alone) here mentioned, the constructions 
of those who do not speak would not have been included. But since it 
is said «capable of coalescing», they also are included. Although the 
mental constructions of a new born® babe are not accompanied by 
words, they certainly are suitable for such a connection. Those that 
are connected are (eo ipso) also suitable. Thus by inserting the word 
«capable» both (the primitive and developed constructions) are in- 
cluded.® 


1 abhasa = pratibhasa. 

2 Lit. p. 8. 1-2. «Among them (tatra) some distinct cognition (prattti) exists 
possessing a reflex (a2bhasa = pratibhasa = pratibimba) united with a word ». 

8 kalpana = yojana@, more lit. athe constructive judgment («this is a jar»)». 

+ vyutpanna-sanketa. 

5 tadaharja@ta, cp. Tattvas., p. 367.12 ff. 

6 This kalpana (= vikalpa) must be distinguished from the vikalpa (= vi- 
tarka) of the Vaibhigikas. About the meaning of vitarka and vicGra in the 
Abhidharma, cp. my Central Conception, p. 104. They also assume a special kind 
of vitarka which they name svabhava-titarka, a rudimentary instinctive synthesis 
inherent in all sensation, cp. Abhidh. Ko8a ad I. 30. The Yogaciras under- 
stand by vikalpa ( = draidhi-karana) the bifurcation of consciousness into subject 
and object, grahya-grahakatva-vikalpa. Dignaga, Pramana-samuce. I. 3 under- 
stands by this term na@ma-jati-guna-kriya-dravya-kalpana, i, e., a construction or 
an arrangement (yojan@) of a presentation which includes name, genus or species, 
quality, function and appurtenances, the whole complex being referred to a particular 
moment of efficient reality (sralaksana). The name, i. e., the proper name (yad- 
recha sabda =hdod-rgyal-gyi sgra, e. g., Dittha) is here by no means the de- 
signation of an extreme particular, as in European philosophy. Devadatta (or So- 
crates) would be for Digniga only the designation of a series of occurrences 
samskara-samiha). Thus we must consider here abhilipa-samsarga as including 
all other syntheses, cp. Tattvas., 1226—8. The Tipp., p. 21.8, remarks that if we 
understand the mental synthesis in the same way as it is done in other systems 
we will not get the meaning of pure sensation for perception — tescim grahane sati 
indriya-vijia na-pratyaksatva-anupapattih. Kalpana thus corresponds to our judg- 
ment and more specially to a judgment in which the subject represents Hoc Ali- 

uid. i.e., something indefinite to be made definite by the predicate, a judgment of the 
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(8.8) It may be questioned that if (mental constructions) are not ac- 
companied by words, how can we have the certainty that they are 
capable of being accompanied? We answer — because they are mental 
reflexes not limited* (strictly to the actually perceived). They are not 
limited, inasmuch as the cause which would be a limit, (the fact which 
would exactly correspond to them) is absent. An object apprehended * 
(by acquaintance) can produce in the mind only something limited (to 
the actually present) as, e. g.,a patch of colour producing a visual 
impression® can only produce a mental reflex limited to that very 
patch. But constructed knowledge‘ is not produced by the object 
(actually apprehended) and therefore it is not a (narrowly) restricted 
mental reflex, since the factor corresponding to it does not exist, 
(it is created by the synthesis of productive imagination). (8.12) Why 
is it that sucha construction (of productive imagination) is not produ- 


form cthis is that» sa evayam, cp. Tipp., p. 23.4; e. g, athis is Dittha» is n@ma- 
kalpana, « this is a patch of blue colour » is guna-kalpana, «this is a cow» is ja@ti-kal- 
pana etc. This can be called the «epistemological» form of judgment and every 
judgment reduces to this form, since it is a known fact, admitted now in European 
Logic, that in every real judgment a reference to some reality is always under- 
‘stood, cp. Sigwart, Logik,’ p. 67. It can be also viewed as a construction, a divi- 
sion, a bifurcation, an imagination (vikapla) etc., since every such judgment sug- 
gests in its predicate a division of the whole into the predicate and its counter- 
part, e.g., blue and not-blue, cow and not-cow etc. Cp. about vikalpa Madhy. 
yrtti, p. 350. 12. A detailed discussion of Digni ga’s kalpana is found in Tattvas., 
1214~—1811. 

1 The term niyata was used above, p. 3. 16, in the sense of ntScita, it was 
then the contrary of doubt and error. Both pratyaksa and anumana have each 
their niyata-pratibhasa = sva-pratibhasa, cp. p. 7.13 and 12.19, this prati- 
bhasa is referred to anartha in the case of anumana, hence it is vikalpa-visaya 
Infra, p. 70. 11 (niyata-akarah kalpito drastavyah) it likewise refers to the con- 
structed, synthetic object, not tothe momentary sensation (ksana), not to the abso- 
lutely particular (svalaksana). But here, in the sense of «limited », it is referred just 
to that momentary indefinite sensation. Even the representations of a new-born 
child are supposed to be synthetic images when compared with such sensation. The 
author assumes as quite evident that a mental construction is not something 
«limited», i.¢., limited to a single indefinite momentary sensation, vikalpa-jia- 
nasya aniyata-pratibhasatvam eva, cp. Tipp., p. 22. 18. Thus it is that what is 
called aniyata-pratibhasa (= aniyata-aka@ra) in the context of p. 8. 8, is called 
niyata-akara in the context of p, 70. 11. 

2 grahya is contrasted with adhyavaseya = prapaniya, cp. p. 12. 16—17. 

3 caksur-vijiana. Here vijtana is used as in Abhidharma, itis «pure sensa- 
tion» produced by colour and the organ of sight, cp. my Ceutral Conception, p. 16. 

4 vikalpa-vijianam. In the Abhidharma this would not be termed rijidna, but 
samjra (= nimitta-udgrahana), cp. Central Conception, p. 18. 
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ced by the object, (i. e., the particular moment which is being appre- 
hended)? Because it does not (exclusively) depend upon what is pre- 
sent. A (new born) babe indeed does not stop crying and does not 
press his lips upon his mother’s breast, so long as it has not produced 
a synthesis! of the breast it sees before him with the breast it has 
experienced in the foregoing (existence), by thinking (instincti- 
vely), «there it is». (8.14) A cognition® which unites former experien- 
ces with later ones has not its object present to it, because the former 
experience is not present, Not having its object present it does not 
depend upon it. An independent cognition is not a reflex* (nar- 
rowly) restricted (to one momentary sensation), because the (assem- 
bled) factors which would (exactly) correspond (to the synthetic image) 
are absent.* Such (a synthetic image) is capable of coalescing with 
a word. (8.16) Sense-knowledge is (strictly) dependent upon its object, 
since it is receptive only in regard to what is (really) present before 
it. And since the (real) object is a cause confining the reflex (to itself), 
(the corresponding cognition) refers to a (strictly) limited reflex, (to some- 
thing unique) which therefore is not capable of coalescing with a word. 

(8.18) (This equally applies to every particular sound of the 
speech), Although we admit that a (particular sound) can have a mean- 
ing,” we nevertheless, just for the reasons (stated above), maintain 
such non-constructiveness® of the particular,’ (the absolutely unique 
sound). Indeed although the strictly particular (sound) can be signifi- 
cative, nevertheless the cognition of an object associated with such 
verbal expression is a (synthetic) construction. 

(8.20) (Objection). Now, a sensation,® since it is a reflex strictly 
limited (to a unique particular) object, cannot produce a reflex capable 

1 pratyavamrsati = pratyabhijanati = ekikaroti. 

2 Here again wijfana is used contrary to its meaning in Abhidharma, it 
refers to a judgment, «sa evayam» ity anena vikalpasya avastha ucyate, cp. Tipp., 
28. 4—65, The abhidharmic sense is then expressed by the compound indriya- 
vijitana, cp. p. 8. 16 and 8. 20 

3 pratibhasa = pratibimba «reflex», «as in a mirror» (@darsavat), as appears 
from this passage, can be either simple and direct (niyata) or indirect and condi- 
tioned (antyata). Its counter part is niicaya = adhyavasaya. Dharmakirti 
says — pratyaksam — grhnati na niscayena, kin tarhi tat-pratibhasena, cp. Ane- 
kantaj., p. 177. Inference has also a sva-pratibhasa, cp. text p. 7. 13 and vikalpa. 
can be avastu-nirbhasa, cp. N. kanik&, p. 124. 

4 Lit. p. 8, 15-16. « And the independent,since there is no cause limiting the 
reflex, possesses no limited reflex». 

5 vacya-vacaka-bhava. § avikalpakatea. 

* svalaksana. 8 indriya-vighana. 
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of being associated with a word, it is non-constructive. But an auditive 
sensation? apprehends a strictly particular sound. This strictly parti- 
cular sound (has a double character), ou the one side it is a sound, on 
the other it can have a meaning. It follows that tlie strictly particular 
(sensation of a) sound corresponds to a mental reftex which is capable 
of coalescing with a word, and (there you arel), it is a construction!® 

(8. 23) (Answer). The objection is not founded! It is true that the 
strictly particular sound may have this (double character) of a sound 
and a meaning, (and that mcauing involves synthesis), nevertheless it 
is really apprehended in this double aspect (not as a present fact, but) 
as something which was experienced at the time of the formation of 
language *, (when sounds at first received their conventional meaning). 
(8.24) The fact that an entity has been experienced at tliat time (is 
bygone and) does not exist at present. And just as that experience* 
has now vanished, just so is it impossible for a present object to be 
apprehended by past experience.> Hence an auditive sensation cannot 


1 We would expect, p. 8. 21, srotra-vijnana, op. Tib., p. 20. 5, rna-bai rnam- 
par-Ses-pa. 

2 These remarks are directed against Vinitadeva. He has explained, p 41. 6, 
that the words «a mental reflex capable of coalescing with a word» refer 
to the fact that the general aspect of an object can coalesce with a general term, 
because there is between these two generalities an invariable connection (anvaya- 
vyatireka). There can be none between particulars. The particular must here be 
taken in the Buddhist sense as the absolute particular, the unique (ksana-svala- 
ksana). The point-instant cannot coalesce with a word, cannot be named, (p. 41. 8) 
arthasya visesah, svariipasya (sva)-laksanasyu ripam, abhilapayitum na sakyate 
(read mi-nus-te instead of bzhus te). Neither can any particular sound or word 
have a meaning (ibid., p. 41. 15., = gabda-visesena abhilapayitum na sakyate), 
cp. Tattvasg., p. 378.7 na hi svalaksane samketah, na@pi sabda-sva-laksane, ..... 
swe ASakya-samayo niladinam Gima@, But the contention that «the particular word 
can have no meaning» has given Dharmottara an opportunity for criticism. 
He insists that 9 particular word can have a meaning, not the momentary sound by 
itself, but its traditional associations which may reach back to the time of the 
formation of language. No doubt Vinitadeva means the same and Dharmottara’s 
criticism is unfair. The Tipp. remarks, p. 23. 15-16, paramarthatah samanyayor 
eva vacya-vacakatram, nartha-Sabda-visesasya, If such particulars would be named 
we would have a so called atiprasanga, an «over-absurdity», we could name the 
cow a horse and vice versa, because the underlying point-instants, the sralaksanas 
are undistinguishable. Cp. also above p. 19 n. 4. In his introduction to Santina- 
ntara-siddhi-tika Vinitadeva gives expression to similar ideas. 

3 samketa-kala. 

+ dargana. 

* Lit. p. 9. 1. «Indeed just as perception existing at the time of name-giving 
ig now extinct, just so there is to-day also no cits objectivity» of the thing». 
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directly grasp the sound and tlie meaning, because it cannot apprehend 
(now) what has been experienced a long time ago. 

(9.2) The same kind of argument must be applied to the (excep- 
tional) sagacity of the Yogis. The meaning of all words is present to 
them, (they know it directly). It is not synthetic knowledge however, 
it does not grasp former experiences which happened at the time of 
the formation of language. (9. 4). 


6. Knowledge exempt from such (construction), 
when it is not affected by an illusion produced 
by colour-blindness, rapid motion, travelling on 
board a ship, sickness or other causes, is perceptive 
(right) knowledge. 


(9. 6). Knowledge which is free from constructiveness, i. e., contains 
(an element that is not) an arrangement (or judgment), if it is (at the same 
time not illusive, is perceptive knowledge—this is how the sentence should 
be connected with what follows, because absence of construction and 
absence of illusion constitute the definition of perception taken to- 
gether and not separately. In order to point out this, it is said that 
knowledge which is free from construction, if at the same time it does 
not produce an illusion, is perceptive knowledge. Thus it is shown that 
both these characteristics combined with one another determine the 
essence of perception. 

(9.9). Colour-blindness is an eye-disease. This is a cause of illusion 
located in the organ of sense. Rapid movement (calls forth an illu- 
sion) as, e. g., when we rapidly swing a firebrand, (we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery circle). If we swing the firebrand slowly, we do not 
have it. Therefore the swinging is qualified by the word «rapid». This 
is a cause of delusion which is located in the object of perception. 
(9.11). Travelling by ship (produces illusion as, e. g.), when the ship 
is moving, a person standing (on the deck) has the illusion of moving trees 
on the shore. The word «travelling» points to this circumstance. Here illu- 
sion depends on the place where one is situated. (9. 13). Disease is the dis- 
turbance (of one of the three humours of the body, i. e.,) the gaseous, 
the bilious and the phlegmy.+ When the gaseous principle in the body 
is disturbed, deceitful images like that of a flaming post arise.* This is 

1 These three humours do not represent exactly air, bile and phlegm, but 
three very subtle principles conventionally so called, whose equipoise is equivalent 
to health, whose disturbed equipoise is equivalent to sickness. 

2 All psychical diseases are attributed to an abnormal condition of the gase- 
ous principle. 
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an internal cause of illusion. (9.14). But each of these causes, whether 
they be located in the organ or in the object, whether external or in- 
ternal, invariably affect the organ of sense, because when the organ of 
sense is normal? there can be no illusive sensation.* All these causes 
of disease, down to the internal one, are but an exemplification of the 
possible causes. (9.16). The words «and other causes» are added in 
order to include such organic diseases as the disturbance of vision by 
jaundice, such objective causes as a rapid movement to and frow. When, 
e. g., the firebrand is seen rapidly moving to and fro, we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery-coloured stick. Such externai causes as riding on an 
elephant and such internal ones as the effect of strong blows on vul- 
nerable parts of the body are also included. Cognition when it is free 
from illusion called forth by these causes is perceptive knowledge.* 


§ 5. THE VARIETIES OF DIRECT KNOWLEDGE. 


(9. 20). After having thus given the definition (of direct knowledge 
the author now) proceeds to point out its different varieties, in order to 
refute the divergent opinions of those who maintain that there is no other 
direct knowledge but sense-perception, of those who find fault with our 
definition of mental sensation, and of those who admit neither selfcon- 
sciousness nor the transcendental intuition of the Buddhist Saint. He says, 

7. It is fourfold. 

(10. 2). There are four varieties of direct knowledge. 


1 avikrta. 

2 indriya-bhranti. It follows from this expression, if it is not a metaphorical 
one, that illusions are partly to be put on the account of the senses, and partly 
on the account of the interpretation of sense-data by the reason, cp. above, p. 19 n. 

3 Vinitadeva, p. 43.9, calls attention to the fact that the word «knowledge» 
(jfia@na) is absent in sitra I. 4, where the definition of perception is given, but 
it appears here, in siitra I. 6. It seems as though some opponents had objected 
to an absolutely pure sense-perception without the slightest admixture of the 
combining intellect and maintained that it would not even represent knowledge, 
since the senses are by themselves unconscious, ajtaina-srabhavam... pratyalksam, 
cp. Tattvasg., p. 366. 21. Vinitadeva, p. 43. 10 ff., and Kamalasila, p. 367. 
1 ft., therefore maintain (in supporting their view by the same example) that jrana 
must be understood in the definition implicitly. This apparently is approved by Dh., 
cp. Tipp., p. 26. 6 (read bhra@nter). Dharmakirti’s addition of the word abhranta 
has given rise toa great deal of disagreement among all commentators. He himself 
here explains it as including not only halJucinations, but every kind of illusive per- 
ception. Dignaga includes ail empirical knowledge (samorti), as well as all infe- 
rence into his pratyaksabhasa, cp. Pr. samucc, J. 8. The term prama@na is thus 
used either in a direct or iu an indirect sense. Real praména is ouly the pure 
pratyaksa. 
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& Sense knowledge (sensation). 


(10. 4). Cognition, as far as it depends (on the activity) of the senses 
(alone), is sensation. 

(10.5). In order to answer the criticism raised against the theory 
of mental] sensation the author proceeds to give its definition. 


9.Mental sensation follows (the first moment of 
every) sense-cognition (which is thus) its imme- 
diately preceding homogeneous cause. (The latter) 
is cooperating with (the corresponding moment of) 
the object, (i. e, with that momentary object) which 
immediately follows the proper (momentary) object 
(of sensation). 


(10.8). The proper object of sense-knowledge (is the object in the 
moment corresponding to sensation). The following object is the ob-. 
ject which is not different, (is quite similar to it). Difference here means 
interval in time as well as difference in quality. (10. 9). Thus, (every) differ- 
ence (between the two momentary objects) is denied. The quite simi- 
lar second moment following upon the moment when the object has pro- 
duced sensation and supported (by the preceding one) is here alluded 
to.' (10.10). This being the case, (it is clear) that the next following 
moment of the object, after the moment corresponding to sensation, 
a member of the same compact series of moments, is here meant. This 
(second moment) is here said to cooperate with sensation. (10.11). Co- 
operation (or causation) can have two different meanings. It can mean 
either a real mutual influence of (one fact upon the other), or (the 
compresence of two facts followed by another fact called their) one 
result, (10.12). Since we are here (on Buddhist ground) all reality is 
reduced to momentary (sense-data). A momentary reality can not pos- 
sibly have an increment (as a result), therefore cooperation (is to be 
taken in the second sense), as one resulting fact (following upon preceding 
two facts). (10.13). Because the object and the sensation (first produced. 
by it) are together producing (i. e., are only followed by) one mental 
sensation, therefore there is no mutual (real) influence between them.* 


1 Lit, p. 10. 9-10. «Therefore when difference is excluded, the supported 
(upadeya) moment of the object of sensation (indriya-vijfana) which exists in the 
second moment (and) is homogeneous, is taken». 

2 Buddhist philosophy has gone deeper into the analysis of the idea of Cau~- 
sality than perhaps any other philosophy has done. The literature devoted to that 
subject is very extensive. Some details will be found in my Nirvana, p. 39 ff. and 
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(10.14). A similar (correlation exists between the sensations of 
ordinary men and those of the Yogi who is supposed to be capable of 
apprehending them directly. But in that case a foreign) sensation is the 
objective fact followed by the Yogi’s perception of it.1 In order to di- 
stinguish this (analogous case of correlation between a sensation and 
the following moment of consciousness) the words «immediate» and 
«homogeneous» have been inserted. It is homogeneous as a mental 
content, and it is immediate, since there is no interval between them, 
and it is a cause, since it is followed by it. Thus it is an immediately 
preceding (moment in the same chain of momentary entities). Upon it 
(a mental sensation follows, i. e.), springs up. (10. 16). Thus it is being 
expressed that the outer sense and the inner sense represent (two 
succeeding moments), two parts of the same compact series (of one 
stream of thought, and in this sense) mental (or internal) sensation is 
a species of direct knowledge. Thus the intuition of the Yogi is discri- 
minated, since it is part of another stream (of thought, different from 
the stream to which the sensation he is able to divine belongs). 

(10.18). (Two objections have been raised against this theory of 
a mental sensation, 1) it is a repeated cognition of the same object 
and is no new cognition at all, and 2) if it is a real cognition of an 
external object, then the blind and the deaf would be able to appre- 
hend colour and sound through mental sensation). But since the object 
of the inner sense differs from the object of the outer sense, (the re- 
proach of repetition, i. e.), of not being a cognition because of appre- 
hending what has been already apprehended by the outer senses, is 
ill-founded. (10.19). On the other hand, since the moment of grasping 
by the outer sense is underlying the moment of grasping by the inner 


164 ff. and Index 6, s. v. Causality. The main point is bere very well ex- 
pressed, There {is no question, in the Buddhist outlook, of one entity really produ- 
cing or influencing another out of itself or with the help of other forces, but there 
is a coordination between moments following one another in an uninterrupted flow 
of a stream of becoming events. There is no duration, no stabilized entities which 
could have the time to produce one another. This is the real general import of 
pratitya-samutpada as contrasted with adhitya-samutpada and other theories. 

1 Lit., p. 10.14, «By such sensation, when it becomes an objective condition, 
a direct perception of the Yogi (can) be produced», i. e., the Yogi owing to his extra- 
ordinary gift of divination may guess what the sensations of another man are, but 
the relation of the guessed sensations to his intuition will not be that of samanan- 
tara~pratyaya towards its phala, but that of an Glambana-pratyaya. In an irre- 
proachable (ksoda-kgama) scientific definition even such subtle faults against pre- 
cision must be foreseen in order to make it secure against all cavil. 
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sense (both are inseparable). The deduction ad absurdum, that 
namely the blind and the deaf would not exist, if the inner sense could 
apprehend a special object, (a moment of it) not apprehended by the 
outer sense — this deduction is thereby refuted.’ 

(10.21). Now we contend that such internal sensation is (a kind 
of) direct cognitive process (in the presumption that) the efficiency of 
the outer sense is extinct (in one moment). The (indefinite) sensa- 
tion of colour which we have at (the moment) when the sense of vi- 
sion is efficient is entirely and exclusively sense-cognition. (10. 22). 
Otherwise (if both these sensations, by the outer sense and by the 
inner sense, were simultaneous), we would have no (pure sensation at all), 
no sensation at all depending (e. g.) upon the organ of sight exclusively.® 

(11.1). This internal sensation is a postulate of our system. There 
are no facts to prove it (directly). But there is no contradiction in 
admitting it, if it were of the described kind. In this sense its defini- 
tion has been given.® 

(11.3). Self-consciousness is next being defined. 


1 Lit,, p. 10, 18—21. «And since the object of mental sensation (mano-vijna- 
nasya) is different from the object of sensation proper (indriya-jfa@na correspond- 
ing to the abhidbarmic wijfana), therefore the fault of non-validity, imputed 
{Gsafjita) because of cognizing the cognized, is discarded. And since the moment 
is taken which has a substratum in the object of sensation, therefore the deduction 
of the fault (dosa-prasanga) of the absence of the blind and the deaf is discarded, 
because it cognizes another object which has not been cognized by sensation ». 

2 Since the second moment would be likewise indriya-vijnana it will not be 
possible to distinguish between indriya-vijtana and mano-vijfana, cp. Tipp., 
p. 30. 8-5. «If the organ of sight will operate, why indeed should the (same) sen- 
sation not arise in the second moment, it is the same, provided it will make the 
object present (yogya-karane = saksatkarini). Therefore how is it that both 
will not be called sensations (of the outer sense)?» Cp. also Tatp., p. 111. 2. 

8 The siddhanta mentioned p. 11.1 can include tbe agama quoted in the 
Tipp., p. 26.10, where Buddha declares that colour is apprehended in two ways, 
by the sense of vision and by the internal sense evoked by the external one. 
Dh. deems it a sufficient proof and no other proofs are needed. The remark is di- 
rected against Jianagarbha and his followers who devised a formal argument in 
favour of the existence of such a thing as mental sensation. Since sensation and 
mental construction are, in this system, two quite heterogencous sources of know- 
ledge, something intermediate must be found which would be sensuous on one 
side and mental on the other, in order to account for a knowledge which combines 
sense-dat2 with mental constructions. Thus the existence of an internal sense is 
proved by the existence of a subsequent mental construction (ntla-mano-vijnanat 
samana-jattya-nila-vikalpa-udayat). Dharmottara rejects the argument, as the 
Tipp., p. 30, assumes, because he admits the possibility of a result being pro- 
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10. Every consciousness and every mental pheno- 
menon are self-conscious. 


(11.5). Consciousness simply apprehends (the presence) of an ob- 
ject. Mental phenomena apprehend special states of conscious- 
ness, such as pleasure etc. It is (emphasized) that every (flash of) 
consciousness and every special state of it are self-conscious. Indeed 
pleasure etc. are being clearly experienced and therefore are present 
to the mind. (Self-consciousness) is not itself a (special) mental pheno- 
menon differing from all others. In order to remove this supposition 
the word «every» has been inserted into the definition.” (11.7). There 
is no mental phenomenon whatsoever it may be which could be un- 
conscious of its own existence. (This feeling of its own existence, is) 
immediate (direct) cognition.® (11.8). For, indeed, (we feel our own 
existence in some way or other, and) this aspect of our knowledge, 
which represents a feeling of its own existence, is direct knowledge.* 
(11.9). According to our (system when an external) reality, such as 
(a patch) of colour, is apprehended, we at the same time feel some- 


duced from a heterogeneous cause. But then the hypothesis becomes useless. 
Dharmottara seems to say «let it be useless, but it involves no contradiction ». 
It is evidently not what was meant by Dignaga. Dh. is again misled by his pole- 
mical fervour. The position regarding mano-vijiana or mano-vijfana-dhatu, the 
dhatu Ne 18, is quite different, cp. my Central Conception, p. 17. After having 
established a radical distinction between the parts of the senses and of the intel- 
lect in cognition, Dignaga was evidently in want of something which would 
be partly sensuous and partly mental. He thus established his «mental sensation». 
A similar course, as is well known, has been taken in European philosophy. Some 
particulars about this exceedingly interesting theory of a mental sensation as well 
as translations from Vacaspati and the Tipp. will be givenin an Appendix. 

1 Not alone feelings are here meant, but all other mental phenomena, all 
caitastka-dharmas, ideas, volitions, passions, etc. 

2 According to the Abhidharma consciousness (cittam = manah = vijiana = 
mana-Gyatana = mano-dhatu) is imagined as a separate element of pure consci- 
ousness which accompanies every cognition, cp. my Central Conception p. 16. 

8 Lit, p. 11.7—8. «There is whatsoever no condition of consciousness in 
which the cognition of its own self is not immediate». 

4 Lit., p. 11.8. «Indeed in what form the Self is felt in that form the feeling 
of the Self is immediate (pratyaksa)». This remark is directed against the Indian 
realists, the Naiyayikas and the Mim&imsakas who imagined in self-percep- 
tion a real relation of cognizing mind towards a cognized Self. According to the 
Sautrantikas and Yogacaras this relation does not exist in reality. Our know- 
ledge is self-luminous (svayam-prak@sa) like the Nght of a lamp that does not 
want another light in order to be illuminated. The Vaibhasikas and Madhya- 
mikas did not agree in this doctrine. 
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thing (internally) in the shape of well-being or (some other emotion) 
which isa thing different (from the patch of colour). It is not possible to 
maintain that a patch of, e. g., blue colour is felt as being itself the 
pleasure (it affords us), because the verdict of our intellect does not 
support (the judgment) «this patch of blue colour has itself the form 
of pleasure.» (11.11). If it were the case, if we were satisfied that 
blue and pleasure are felt as equivalents, then we could maintain such 
identity. (11.12). (We call) cognized directly that aspect of (the ob- 
ject) regarding which the function of direct perception, i. e., the mere 
pointing out of its presence, is followed by the construction (of the 
corresponding image). But (we cannot maintain that the sensation pro- 
duced by a patch) of blue is followed by an image (not of blue, but of) 
pleasure. (11.13). Therefore we really are experiencing pleasure as 
something quite different from the object blue, as something which 1s 
not equivalent to blue, and this is, no doubt, knowledge. Therefore we 
do experience our own knowledge. Selfconsiousness is essentially a case 
of knowledge, it makes present to us our own Self. It is not a con- 
struction, it is not an illusion, and therefore it is direct knowledge. 

(11.16). The intuition of (the Buddhist Saint), the Yogi, is next 
explained. 


11.The (mystic) intuition of the Saint (the Yogi) 
is produced from the subculminational state of 
deep meditation on transcendental reality.” 


1 These remarks are directed against the Sankhya theory which assumes 
that pleasure and pain are something external, inherent in the objects which pro- 
duce pleasure and pain. Cp. Tipp., p. 32. 10. 

2 This is a kind of perception which is entirely mental, not at all sensuous. 
Tt can be, to a certain degree, assimilated to sense-perception because of the vi- 
vidness with which the contemplated picture presents itself to the imagination. In 
a system which assimilates all representations, even the perceptive presentations, 
to dreams, the difference between a dream and a perception consists mainly in the 
vividness (sphutabhatva) of the latter. A new characteristic of perception is there- 
fore introduced, the vividness of the mental image. The two tormer characte- 
ristics of «uon-constructive » and «non-illusive», and the general characteristic of 
anot contradicted by experience» (avisamvadt) may be iuterpreted so as to cover 
this kind of perception, but not without some difficulty. Mystic intuition (yogi- 
pratyaksa) is that faculty of the Buddhist Saint (@rya) by which he is capable 
completely to change all ordinary habits of thought and contemplate directly, in a 
vivid image, that condition of the Universe which has been established by the ab- 
stract constructions of the philosopher. The Buddhist Saint is a man who, in ad- 
dition to his moral perfections, is capable of contemplating the Universe sub specie 
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(11.18). Reality is something really existing, (i. e., transcendental 
reality). Such reality is elicited (by the philosopher) after logical 
criticism, e. g., the Four Truths of the Buddhist Saint. The contem- 
plation of transcendental reality means its repeated forcing into con- 
sciousness, The culminating point of such contemplation means the 
point when our mind, containing the image of the contemplated object, 
begins to reach a condition of clarity (as though the fact were present 
before the meditator). (11.20). The adjoining (stage is that stage) 
when the clarity is as yet not quite complete. Indeed, as long as the 
clarity of the image is not quite complete, progress is going on, 
when it is complete progress ceases. Thus, what is called a con- 
dition nearly culminational is that degree of clarity which precedes 
complete vividness. (11.23). (A state of mind) which is brought about 
by this underculminational point, a knowledge apprehending with abso- 
lute vividness the contemplated (image), as though it were actually 
present before the meditator, this is the Saint’s direct perception. 

(12.1). There are indeed here (three degrees of transic absorbtion, 
the first) is that when the image begins to be clear, contemplation 
is in progress; the (second) is the subculminational degree, when 
(the Saint) contemplates the (ideal) reality as though it were veiled 
by a thin cloud; in (the third) the object is perceived just as 
clearly as though it were a small grain on the palm of one’s hand — 
this latter is the Saint’s direct knowledge.” (12.3). It has indeed the 
aeternitatis. Cp. my Nirvana, p, 16 ff. The Mimamsakas deny the existence of 
yogis and of mystic intuition altogether, cp Tipp., 25.5, where correct na santt 
instead of na samprati. 

1 About the Four Truths cp, my Nirvana p. 16 and 55. Their Mahay&nistic in- 
terpretation is here alluded to. They then are the equivalent of the «two truths», the 
empirical and the absolute, the latter is the bhiitartha=yan-dag-pai don,i.e., the real 
condition of things, or transcendental reality, so as it has been established by the phi- 
losopher (pramanena vintScita), it is ksantkatvadi-grahi mano vijfanam (Tipp., 
p. 33, 9), ksant katva is contemplated also by the Hinayanistic Saint, the Arhat. 
The Bodhisattva contemplates siényata either in its idealistic (Yogacara) or in its 
relativistic (Madhyamika) interpretation, But the abstract form of these philo- 
sophic constructions (akakaram vacya-vacaka-ripam) then vanishes and remains 
a kind of direct vivid consciousness (niyam vitti-rupam), cp. Tipp., p. 34.7. 

2 According to Vinitadeva, p. 47, the bhavana-prakarsa comprises 4 de- 
grees, smrty-upasthana, usmagata, mirdhan aud ksanti; tbe prakarsa-paryanta is 
the same as laukikagradharma. About these so called nirvedha-bhagiya-stages and 
the smrty-upasthanas cp. Abhidh. Koga, VI. 14 ff. and VI. 20 ff. After that comes 
the decisive moment, the meditating man suddenly acquires the faculty of trans- 
cendental intuition (yogi-pratyalsa), he changes completely, it is another pudgala, 
a Saint, an Grya, a bodhtsattva. All his habits of thought have changed, he has 
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vividness (of direct perception), and just for this reason it (ceases to be) 
a construction. (12.3). Constructed (synthetic) knowledge would ap- 
prehend the (same) reality in mental images capable of coalescing 
with words, (indirectly including) experiences (which go back to the 
time) of the formation of language. An experience (which reaches 
back to the time) of the formation of language means that its object 
has been apprehended by some knowledge produced at that time. 
(12.5). But just as a cognition that has happened a long time ago is 
gone and does not exist any more at present, just so is it impossible 
for an entity to be apprehended by past knowledge at the present mo- 
ment. (12.6). This (synthetic knowledge) apprehends something that 
does not really exist, and since it does not apprehend its object as some- 
thing present before the observer, it lacks the vividness (of direct 
perception) without which it remains a construction. But when this 
vividness is reached it becomes non-constructed (direct, non-synthetic 
knowledge). (12.8). Moreover it is not contradicted by experience, 
since (the object of meditation) which is being apprehended represents 
the «pure» object (the point-instants of efficiency that are elicited) by 
acquired the habit of realizing the Relativity (sznyata) and unreality of the pheno- 
menal veil (samorti) concealing absolute Reality (paramartha = bhutartha). He 
enters the Mahayanistic drsti-ma@rga and the first of the ten Mahayanistic stages 
(bhiimt), the stage called pramudita, At the same time he becomes filled with over- 
whelming devotion to the Salvation of all living beings (maha-karuna). Cp. Madhy. 
avatara, I, 4 ff He then understands the «Four Truths of the Saint» in their Maha- 
yanistic interpretation as a formula intended to suggest the equipollency of Samsara 
and Nirvina in a monistic Universe. This intuition is a transcendental (lokottara) 
capacity, it is not, like Spinoza’s intuitus, supposed to be rational. Yogi- 
pratyaksa is not a prama@na in the sense indicated above, p. 8 n, 2. It is an intui- 
tion of a condition uncognizable by logical methods (aprameya-vastiinam aviparita- 
arstih) However, according to the school of Yogacara Logicians, it is a pramana 
indirectly, because the relativity of all our conceptions (vkalpa) or judgments 
(kalpana), as well as the non-relative, absolute (paramartha) character of the un- 
cognizable «thing in itself» (svalaksana) is established by logical analysis, Logic 
destroys the naive realism of a pluralistic universe, The underlying Unity 
samort@ Hinyata) is uncharacterizable (anirvacaniya) according to the Relativists 
(stinya-vadin), it is pure, undifferentiated consciousness (siényat® — vijnana- 
matram grahya-grahaka-nirmukiam) according to the Idealists (cijia@na-vadin), 
Cp. the controversy between the Logicians and the Relativists in my Nirvana, 
p. 140 ff. Cp. also the masterly exposition of the Natyaytka-abhimaia-yogi-pratyaksa 
in Tatp., p. 49.17 ff. and N. Kanika, p, 147, 4 ff According to Santanantaras. 
(concl,) the supreme Yogi, i. e., the Buddha alone possibly. intuits the undifferentiated 
Absolute, the ordinary Yogins can intuit only its subject-object aspect, cp. infra 
p. 84 n, 4. Cp, analogous ideas of Kant on impossibity of «intellectuelle Anschau- 
ung», Kritik,? pp. 72, 149, 308. 
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logical (analysis). Hence it is direct knowledge, just as (sensation) 
and other varieties of direct cognition are. Yoga is ecstatic (direct) 
contemplation. The man who possesses this faculty is a Saint. 

(12.9). So much is to be said about the different varieties of di- 
rect knowledge. 


§ 6. THE OBJECT OF DIRECT KNOWLEDGE. 


(12.11). Having done with the exposition of the varieties of direct 
knowledge which (includes) no construction and no illusion, (the author) 
proceeds to clear away the misconceptions concerning its object and says, 


12. Its object is the (extreme) particular. 


(12.14). Its object, i. e., the object of the fourfold direct knowledge, 
must be conceived as being the particular. The particular means an 
entity or an essence which is unique, which is shared by nothing else 
(which is the thing in itself).* 


1 pramana-suddha-artha-grahi either means pramanena éuddham artham 
grhnats or suddhartham pramanena grhn@ts. The first would mean prama@nena 
suddham = pram@nena vintscitam, artham = bhutartham, grhnati. The second — 
Suddhartham = svalaksanam = artha-kriya-kari-ksanam pramG@nena grhnati. 
The Tipp., p. 85. 1, seems to favour the second interpretation, on p. 24.5 and 24.9 
it uses the word guddha in a similar way. The expressions Suddha@ kalpana, 
Suddham pratyaksam, suddharthah remind us of Kant’s terminology of «reine 
Vernunft», «reine Sinnlichkeit», «reines Object». The definition of right know- 
ledge as knowledge «not contradicted by experience» (avisamvdd:), which sounds 
so empirical, is here, in mystic intuition, interpreted as referring to the transcen- 
dental object. 

2 Vinitadeva, p. 48—49, reckons likewise as yogi-pratyaksa the various 
gifts of supernatural divination and prophesy with which the Yogis are 
credited. Dh.’s comment contains here not a single word about them. 

8 The peculiarity of Dignaga’s doctrine about the particular and the gene- 
ral consists in its conception of the particular as the unique. The existence in 
every direet cognition of «something untque hy being present to me in perception» 
is also pointed ont by Bosanquet, Logic, I. 76, Here it asgnmes the rdle of the 
athing in itselfs, it is the absolute particular, the limit of all synthetic construction. 
It represents a single moment (ksana), it has no extension in space (deSa- 
ananugata), no duration in time (ka@la-ananugata), it is similar to nothing (sarvato- 
vyavurtia), it is unique (trailokya-vy@urtta), cp. Tatparyat. p. 12. 20. It isa 
transcendental reality, since it cannot he realized in a definite representation 
Gitanena prapayttum aéakyatvat). Cognized are only generalities or similarities, 
relations, coordinations, by a synthesis of moments (puirvapara-ksanandm abheda- 
adhyavasayat), It is the absolute reality, the «thing in itself» which underlies 
every efficient empirical reality (da@ha@dy-artha-kriya). Dignaiga has established 
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(12.15). (Every) reality, indeed, has its real essence which is the 
particular (the unique) and a general (imagined aspect). That which is 
apprehended in direct perception is the unique. The object of cognition 
is really double, the prima facie apprehended and the definitely re- 
alized. (The first is) that aspect which appears directly (in the first 
moment). (The second is the form which is constructed in a perceptive) 
judgment.? (12.17). The directly perceived and the distinctly con- 
ceived are indeed two different things. What is immediately appre- 
hended in sensation*® is only one moment. What is distinctly conceived 
is always a compact chain of moments cognized in a construction‘ on 
the basis of sensation, (e. g. «this is blue»), And just this con- 
structed synthesis of a chain of moments is (finally) realized by direct 
perception, because a unique moment can never be realized in a defi- 
nite cognition. (12.19). (The opposite course is taken by) indirect 
knowledge (inference). An unreality appears in it to the mind, and its 
course consists in distinctly cognizing an unreality as (a kind of) 
reality.> It apprehends (prima facie) an unreality. But this imagined ob- 
ject, which is apprehended (by inference), is definitely referred to an 
(imagined) particular. (12. 21). Thus it is that constructed parti- 
culars are the proper province of inference, but its immediate object 
is an unreality. (12.22). Consequently when the author makes the 
statement that the object of direct knowledge is the particular, he means 
the immediate (prima facie) object (i. e., one moment, the unique). °® 

(12.23). Further, how can we recognize (the presence of such a 
momentary) object of knowledge which is the particular? 


this point of absolute reality against the Madhyamikas who maintained a 
Universal Relativity (sunyata) of knowledge, and tried to prove that even this 
«thing in itself» was relative, cp.the interesting controversy about the relativity of the 
«thing in itself» between Candrakirti and Dignaga inthe Madhy. vrtti, transla- 
ted in my Nirvana, p. 149 ff. Cp. Tipp., p. 85 and Bradley, Princ.,? p. 647 ff. 

1 yadakaram is an aryayibhava = yasya akaram anatikramya. 

2 yam adhyavasyati. 8 pratyaksasya. 

4 niscayena = kalpanaya = vikalpena = adhyavasayena, cp. Tatp,, p. 87. 25. 

5 For the lit. rendering cp. p. 17 n. 6 (text, p. 7. 18). 

6 Dharmakirti evidently uses the term «thing in itself» (svalaksana) in 
more than one sense. The same, as is well known, has happened in European 
philosophy. It means, 1) existence absolutely indefinite, not even differentiated 
into subject and object, it is then grahya-grahaka-kalpana-apodha—it is the Abso- 
lute of the Yog&caras, the sinyata in its idealistic conception (buddhy-atma), 
cp. my Nirvana, p. 146 ff, the verses quoted in Sarvad., p. 16.7 ff. (B. I.) and the 
concluding passage of Santinintara-siddhi; 2) the extreme concrete and parti- 
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13. When the mental image varies according 
as the object is near or remote, the object then 
is the particular. 


(13. 2). The term «object» means object of cognition, i e., an ob- 
ject which is being cognized. «Near» means localized in a near place, 
«remote» — localized in a remote place.! (13.3). According as the 
object is near or remote, it produces a different mental image, a dif- 
ferent form of the directly cognized (first moment), making it either 
vivid or dim.? (13.4). When an object of cognition produces a vivid 
(flash) of consciousness, if it is near, and a dim one, if it is, although 
remote, but still amenable to the senses, it is a particular. (13. 6). In- 
deed, all (external) reality is vividly experienced when near, and dimly 
apprehended at a distance. This is (an indication of the presence of) 
a particular. 


cular, the Hoc Aliquid—=kimcid idam, the pure @lambana, existence localized in time- 
space (ksana), the limit of all mental constructions (n@ma-jatyGdi-kalpana-apodha, 
but not grahya-grahaka-kalpana-apogha), the point-instant of efficiency capable of 
affecting our sensibility (artha-kriyd-samartha); it then already contains what 
Kant would have called the a prioré forms ot our sensibility, the possibility of coordi- 
nation (sa@riipya), if not already some rudimentary coordination; such is the 
meaning here and on this score it is sometimes supposed (Tipp., p. 19. 10) that 
Digna&ga’s school was partly Sautrantika; 3) (metaphorically) every concrete 
and particular (= vyaktt) object, since its substratum is the thing in itself. 

1 Vinitadeva has explained sannidhana as presence in the ken and asan- 
nidhana as total absence, p. 50.1, thams-cad-kyi thams-cad-du med-pa, cp. Tipp., 
p. 36. 9—10, The siitra would then refer to the presence or absence of an object 
in the ken. This interpretation seems much preferable. 

2 In order to understand thie passage we must fully realize that, according to 
Dh.’s terminology, e. g., a fire, the physical object fire, is a construction, hence it is 
a generality or an assemblage of generalities. The strictly particular is its under- 
lying substratum (upadhi), the efficient point-instant (artha-kriya-samartha). If the 
same reality could change and produce a clear image in one case, and a dim one in 
another, it would not he unique (riipa-deayam syat). The author of the Tipp., p. 36, 
14 ff., asks, «But is it not a generality that, heing perceived at a distance, appears 
ina dim image? it is not the particular (point-instant)». And he anawers that a 
generality hy itself is something unreal, it does not exist in the sense of heing effi- 
cient, efficiency always belongs to a point-instant of efficiency. And further, 
p. 37.8 ff., «The clear or dim image of the blue patch is not transcendentally real 
(vastu — paramarthasat), but that blue which represents the atom, (the underlying 
point-instant) which is capable of heing efficient (is the real object); the clear and 
dim images are produced by the underlying substratum...., the real object (ar- 
thasya = paramarthasatah) appears as clear or dim not hy itself (paramarthatah), 
but (indirectly) through the clearness or the dimness of the image (jfianasya); an 
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(13.8). Further, why is the particular the exclusive object of 
sense-perception?+ Indeed, do we not realize in distinct thought a fire 
(when its. presence is indirectly inferred from smoke), as something 
capable of being experienced, (as a permanent possibility of sensation)? 


14. That alone (which is unique) represents ulti- 
mate reality. 


(13.11). Ultimately real means something not constructed, not ima- 
gined. What so exists is the ultimately real. That object alone (which 
contains no construction), which produces an impression sharp or dim, 
according as it is near or remote, is the only real. Since it is just 
that thing which is the object (producing) direct perception, therefore 
the particular, (i. e., the unique moment, the thing in itself) is the 
exclusive object of sense-perception. 

(13.14). Why again is this (absolute particular, the non-constructed 
point-instant) alone the ultimate reality? 


15. Because the essence of reality is just? effi- 
ciency. 


(13.16). What is aimed at is the object. It is either something to 
be avoided or something to be attained. The first repels, the second 
attracts. The object, i. e., the aim, has an action, i. e., produces some- 
thing. The efficiency, i. e., the capacity to produce something, is 
a force. Just that is the character, or the essence® of reality, (viz. to 
be a centre of forces). The test (of reality) is to be a force producing 
action (attracting or repelling something). For this reason (the unique, 


universal (s@m@nyasya), on the contrary, does not (change) in its image as clear or 
dim ». (Read, p. 37. 5, janam na bhavati). According to Vinitadeva asphuta would 
mean dim in the sense of abstract, imagined, absent. 

1 The following words are an answer to an objector who thinks that whatso- 
ever produces a reflex (pratibhasa = pratibimbana) in us is real, the universal 
(s@m@nya) produces a corresponding reflex, therefore it is also real. It is answered 
that the efficient point-instant is alone ultimately real, the universal does not possess 
any separate efficiency of its own. The existence of a reflex is not a proof of reality, 
because by the influence of the force of transcendental illusion (avidya-balat) unreal 
things can evoke a reflex. A mental image does not exactly correspond to any 
efficient reality, hecause the image of a universal can he produced without the real 
existence of the universal (vin@pi s@manyena), simply by the force of inherited 
mental habit (vasana-balat), cp. Tipp., p. 88. 2—9. 

2 Read, p. 13. 15, — laksanatrad era vastunah. Cp. Hemacandra’s 
Pramana-mimamsa, I. 1. 32—83, 

3 ruipam = srarupam. 
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i. e., the point-instant is the only reality). The term «real object»? is 
synonymous with «ultimate reality». 

(13.18). The following is meant. We apply the term «ultimately 
real» to anything (that can be tested) by its force to produce an 
effect. Such an efficient object (is always localized, it) is either near 
or remote. Depending on (its localization) it produces different impres- 
sions. Therefore such (a localized point) is the ultimately real. 
(13. 20). This indeed is the reason why purposive actions are realized 
in regard of objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects con- 
structed (by imagination). (13.21). This explains the fact that an ima- 
gined object, although we can in thought realize it as something guasi 
visible, is by no means directly perceived, because no purposive action 
is possible upon (such fancied image). (14. 1). A (really) perceived object, 
on the other hand, produces purposive action. Consequently real is 
only the particular (i. ¢., the unique point of efficiency, the thing 
in itself), not the constructed object (of imagination).* 


16. Different from it is the universal charac- 
ter (of the object). 


(14. 4). The object of knowledge which is other than the unique 
(point), which does not represent the unique point, is its general cha- 
racter. An object, indeed, which is distinctly conceived by synthetic ima- 
gination does not produce different impressions when it is (imagined) 
in a near or in a remote place. (14.6). An imagined fire owes its exi- 
stence to imagination, and it is imagination that makes it near or re- 
mote. When it is imagined, may it be as near oras remote, there is no 
different impression on the mind in regard of vividness. Therefore it 
is said to be different from the particular (from the unique). (14.8). The 
universal character of something is that essence which exists owing to 
generality, i. e., that essence which belongs equally (to an indefinite 
number of) points of reality. Indeed, (the fire) existing in imagination 
refers equally to every possible fire. Therefore it represents the uni- 
versal essence. 


1 vastu. 

2 artha-kriya-samartha. 

8 Lit. «reflexes», jnana-pratibhasa. 

4 Although Time, Space and Causality are regarded as constructions, but 
their underlying efficient point-instants are the ultimate reality, cp. infra, 
p. 69,11 (text) They correspond to the second conception of a «thing in itself», 
cp. above, p. 34 n.; it is partly different from the Kantian one. 
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(14. 10).(The author) now states that this universal essence can be 
apprehended by indirect knowledge. He says, 


17. It is the province of indirect knowledge 
(inference). 


(14. 12), It is the province of indirect knowledge, i. e., it is prima 
facie apprehended? (by inference).? 

For convenience’s sake this remark about the object of inference is 
inserted in the chapter on direct perception, because if it were in- 
tended to discuss the general essence as the object of inference in the 
(second chapter), it would have been necessary to repeat the whole 
passage in which the essence of the particular is treated.® 


§ 7, THE RESULT OF THE ACT OF COGNIZING. 


(14.15). After having repudiated misconceptions regarding the ob- 
ject of perception, (the author) proceeds to clear away that wrong 
theory which assumes a (difference between cognition and its) result. 


18. This direct cognition itself is the result of 
cognizing. 


1 grahya-ritpa. 

2 Lit., p. 14.12, aThe pronoun has assumed the gender of the (word deno- 
ting) tbe subject-matter ». 

8 As the object cognized through inference we must here understand its im- 
mediate, prima facie object (grahya-riipa) which is always an imagined (vikalpita), 
unreal (anartha) object. When we, e. g., infer the presence of fire from the pre- 
sence of smoke, we imagine the fire, it is prima facie a fire in general. But the 
second step in this act of cognition will be to imagine it as a real fire, a possible 
object of purposive action, a possible sense-datum. Thus the particular sense-da- 
tum will also be an object cognized ultimately through inference, but indirectly. 
The result (pramana-phala) of both modes of cognition from this point of view is 
just the same, cp. ch. JI.4, Inference is sartipya-laksanam pramanam, text, p. 6.10, 
but perception is also sarupya-pramanam, I. 20. The divergence between the 
schools about the object of cognition (visaya-vipratipatti) concerns only this prima 
facie object of each, cp. Tipp., p. 36.5—6, grahya eva visaye sarvesam viprati- 
pattih. Since all the exposition is here made with a view to combat divergent opi- 
nions (vipratipatti-nirakaranartham), therefore, when it is stated that the object 
cognized through inference ig the universal, we must understand only that the first 
stage in indirect cognition of reality is not that pure sensation (nsrvikalpaka) 
which is characteristic in sense-perception. In this there is divergence with the Rea- 
lists who assume a direct contact (sanntkarsa) between the senses and the Universal. 
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(14.16). Just that direct knowledge which has been described above 
is the result of the act of cognizing. (There is no difference between 
the act of perception and the percept).? 

(14.18). In what sense is it a result? 


19. It has the form of a distinct cognition. 


(14.20). Distinct cognition means determinate knowledge.* When 
direct knowledge assumes this form it possesses the essence of dis- 
tinct cognition. This circumstance is the reason why (the result does not 
differ from the act of cognition). (4.21). The following is meant. Right 
knowledge is efficient knowledge.* The faculty of being efficient (i. e., 
capable of guiding men’s pur).osive action) is not produced exclusively 
by its dependence on the presence of some object (i. e., by passive 
reaction from some object). A sprout, e.g., is invariably connected with 
a seed, but it is not capable (of cognizing it).* Therefore cognition, al- 
though produced by some object, (is not a mere reflex), but it necessa- 
rily has to accomplish some spontaneous function of absorbing the 
object, which alone when achieved makes the object distinctly cognized 
(i. @., assimilated). (15.3). And this is just (what we call) the result of 


1 It is clear from the whole exposition that the author assumes two different 
stages in perception, a first indefinite moment of sensation and a following mental 
construction. Since the second is called forth by the first, it can be called its result. 
But here the problem is envisaged from another point of view. The Realists consi- 
der the act of cognizing as au act of «grasping» the external object by the senses 
and of conveying its «grasped» form through the intellect to the Soul which alone 
is self-conscious. For the Buddhists there is no «act» of «grasping», no «grasped » 
form, no Soul and no adequate external object, but in every idea (vijfana) there is 
immanent self-consciousness. A distinct idea (pratiti) may by imputation be regarded, 
just as the case may be, either as a source, an act, an instrument (prama@na) or as 
an object, a content, a result of cognizing (pramana-phala). The result of cognizing 
is cognition, cp. the notes on p. 42, 43, 46, and 49—50. Cp. Tipp., p. 39 ff. There 
is a difference between chitti and chida@ in the act of cutting, there is no difference 
between paricchitté and jiana in the act of cognizing. 

2 pratiti = aragama = bodha = prapti = paricchitti = niscaya = adhyava- 
saya = kalpana = vikalpa are all nearly synonyms. Cp. T&tp., p. 37.20, 38.2, 87.25, 
They all contain an element of smrtt or samskara. 

8 Cp. above, text., p. 3.5 ff. 

4 aprapakatval, according to the context, means here aniscayakatvat — 
«ajiapakatrat. The example then means that there is an ordinary case of causation 
between a seed and a sprout, the latter is the result of the former, but in cognition 
the product cognizes the object which is its cause, and this act of cognition is 
also the result. The author of the Tipp., p. 40.16 ff, suggests another expla- 
nation of this example. 
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right knowledge. When this (result) is reached, knowledge becomes effici- 
ent. (But this does not mean that the efficiency-function is something 
different from knowledge itself). (15.3). We have indeed stated above? 
that the efficiency function of efficient knowledge is nothing but the fact 
that it makes manifest tLe object of possible purposive action. Just the 
same perceptive knowledge? possesses (both) the character of being a di- 
stinct cognition of the object and of pointing to (the presence of the object 
in one’s ken). Therefore the result of cognizing is but cognition itself. 
(15. 6). But then, if knowledge as a cognizing act® is the result of 
cognition, what indeed is the instrument, (the source) of that act? 


20. The source of cognizing consists in coordi- 
pation (between the constructed image and its 
real) object. 


(15.8). The fact of coordination,* or conformity between cognition 
and its object, this is (a fact that might be interpreted as a kind of) 


1 Text, p. 3.5 ff, transl., p. 4. 

2 pratyaksa is here used not in the meaning of sensation, but it is comprehen- 
sive of definite perception (savikalpaka) also. 

8 pramiti-riipa. 

4 There is a coordination of the «thing in itself» with all the elements consti- 
tuting the superimposed image or Universal. The term sariupya is suggestive of a 
special theory of Universals. The Buddihsts are neither Realists, nor Conceptualists, 
but extreme Nominalists (apoha-vadinah). The school of Nyaya-V aisegika represents 
in India an extreme Realism, they use the term samanya and admit the objective 
reality of classes (jati), individual forms (@krti) as well as particular things (vyakti). 
The Sankhyas deny samanya and admit sarupya, cp. my Central Conception, p. 56, 
57, 64. The Mimamsakas, very characteristically, admit both samanya and sa@riipya 
(= sadrsya), as two separate padarthas, the latter is said to be relative, while the 
former represents the positive content of general features residing in an individual 
thing, its «form» (aka@ra). The Buddhists of the Sautrantika and Yogacara schools 
likewise admit, but with very important qualifications, the « forms » of our ideas, they 
are sakara-vadinah. Pure consciousness alone (vitti-sutta) could never produce a 
distinct cognition, because it is not differentiated (sarvatra-avisesat). But «simi- 
Jarity» (s@riipya), or generality, «entering» into it (tam Gvisat) is capable of 
giving it a form (sariipyavattram ghatayet), i.e., of producing a clear and distinct 
idea. However we cannot, on this score, characterize the Buddhists as Conceptualists. 
Their Universals are purely negative, or relational (atad-vyarrtti-rupa). Their scope, 
their content, is always determined by the greater or lesser amount of negations, of 
contrasts or «coordinations» which they may include, An elephant and a dog, 
although quite dissimilar, may be united as belonging to the «class» of «non-ante- 
lopes». The class «cow» is formed by contrasting it with horse etc. The Universals 
are relative and therefore unreal, the human mind’s imagination. They obtain 
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a source* producing knowledge. For us® (Buddhists, when we say that) 
a cognition has sprung up from an object, this (simply) means that 
this cognition is a fact which is coordinated to a (momentary) object, 
as, @ g., the cognition produced by a patch of blue colour is coordi- 
nated to (the substratum of) this blue. 

This coordination is described (in other terms) as an idea,® or 
representation * (of the object). 

(15.11). But then, is not coordination just the same thing as cog- 
nition? In that case, the same cognitive fact would be the source and 
the resulting (content) of cognition? Howerer, it is impossible that the 
same entity should be its own cause and its own effect.> In what 
sense then is this fact of coordination an act? 


21.Owing to this, a distinct cognition of the 
object is produced. 


(15.14). «This» means coordination. «Owing to this» means 
through the influence of the fact of coordination. The distinct cogni- 


some reality only through a substratum, the efficient focus (artha-kriya-kari), the 
point-instant (ksana), the «thing in itself» (svalaksana). A distinct cognition is 
thus produced from two sources: its coordinations, arranged by the human mind 
according to its own laws, and an indefinite «thing in itself». The « object-intent- 
ness» (visayata) of our knowledge does not consist in «grasping» (grahana), but 
it is the expression of these two facts (tat-sariipya-tad-utpattibhyam visayatram). 
Opponents have stigmatized this theory as a «purchase without paying the price 
(a-miilya-daina-kraya)», since the supposed reality receives perceptibility (prat- 
yaksataim labhate), i. e., becomes a clear and distinct perception, but «does not 
pay any equivalent», i. e., does not impart its «form» to this perception, since it 
is itself formless. ‘Translating this phrasing into Kantian terminology we could 
say that the empirical object consists of an uncognizable substratum, the «thing 
in itself», and a superstructure which our reason imposes upon it according to its 
own categories of understanding. The best exposition of this theory is by Vacas- 
pati, Nyayakanika, p. 256 ff, 289 f., (reprmt), he also several times alludes 
to it in the T&tparyatika, e. g., p. 102. 14 ff, 269.9 ff., 338 ff. Cp. also my 
Soul Theory, p. 838. 1 pramana. 2 tha. 

8 akara. 

4 Gbhisa. This Gbhasa = pratibhasa possesses the immanent feature of being 
sarijpya-samvedana through which bodha = pratiti is attained, it can be regarded as 
a kind of pramana = sadhakatama = prakrsta-upakaraka, cp. Tipp., p. 42. 3. 

5 In Vinitadeva’s avatarana there is no question of the same entity being 
its own cause and its own result, he simply asks what will be the process of (defi- 
nite) perception, if perceptive knowledge is regarded as a result, and answers 
that the process consists in coordination or in contrasting. 
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tion of the object means a self-conscious idea! of it. Coordination is 
the cause producing (distinctness). (15.15), Direct cognition® of an object 
in the form of a perceptive judgment ® is possible, i. v., (the object is 
really) being cognized, owing to the coordination (of an image with 
a point of external reality and its contrast* with correlative images). 
(15. 16). Indeed, as soon as our awareness * (begins to present itself as) 
an image® of something blue, only then can we judge’ that we have 
a distinct cognition of it (in the form «this is blve», «it is not non- 
blue»). It then is (really) cognized. 

(15.17). The senses, indeed, and® (the object which together) 
produce (in us an indefinite) sensation® are not equal (to the task) of 
determining it as an awareness of the presence in us of a self- 
conscious image? of something blue. But as soon as we become aware 
of its similarity with (other) blue (objects and its contrast with 
everything non-blue), it then can be determined as a self-conscious 
image of (what is) blue. 

(15. 18) However, the relation (which is here admitted to exist between 
coordination) as producing and (cognition) as obtaining (distinctness) 
is not founded upon a causal relation (as between two things). 
It would be a contradiction (to assume such a relation in what, in our 
opinion), is but the same entity. On the other hand, the relation of 
being determined (as a content) and of determining it (as a process can 
be assumed to exist in what is essentially but one thing).” 


1 avabodha is the term preferred by Mimaémsakas, = adhigama = pratits 
= prapti = adhyavasaya, cp. N. Kanika, p. 161. 25, 167. 21. 

2 vijiana means here jana, cp. sitra I. 18, = Tib., p. 35. 4, ses-pa. 

8 pratiti = adhyavasaya—kalpana, ep. above, p. 20 n. 6. 

4 sartipya = anya-vyavrtti = apoha. 
5 vijtana = Tib., p. 35.6, rnam-par-es-pa, includes the abhidharmic sense 
of pure sensation. 

6 (nila)-nirbhasa = pratibhasa = Gkara. 

7 avasiyate, hence pratiti = adhyavasaya, arasiyate = pratitam bhavati. 

8 adi refers to Glambana, since according to the abhidharma two pratyayas 
produce sensation, G@lambana and adhipati (—indriya). 

% vijfana includes here also the abhidharmic sense of pure sensation, the Tib. 
p. 85.7 has des-pa instead of rnam-par-ses-pa, cp. above, p. 6 n. 3. 

10 samvedana = sva-samvcdana. 

11 [n this and the following passage we must distinguish, 1) the relation between 
perceptive Knowledge as a mental act (pramiti-ripa) and perception as an instru- 
ment (pramana) of cognizing through the senses, and 2) the relation between the 
initial, indefinite moment of sensation (nirvikalpaka) produced by the object 
and the final construction of its image by synthetic thought (savikalpaka). The 
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(15.20). (This depends upon the point of view). If we therefore 
admit that the same entity has the (double) aspect of being, to a 


first question should not astonish us, it is something similar to a problem which. 
European psychology has also discussed, the question whether perception should be 
envisaged as a content or as an act or as both, cp. B. Russel against Meinong, 
Analysis of Mind, p. 16 ff. Just as this author, Dharmakirti maintains that there 1s 
no difference bewteen perception as a mental content and perception as a mental act. 
It is the same thing, it can be viewed either as a mental content or as a mental act, this 
depends upon the view-point. When constrasted with other processes, it is a process 
of coordination. When contrasted with other contents, it is a coordinated content. 
This evidently refers to the fina] stage of the synthetic image, and by no means to 
the initial sensation. The Indian realists, the Mimamsakas and Naiyayikas, clung 
to the idea that cognition is an « act of grasping» which must have an instrument and 
a separate result, just as the «act of cutting wood» has an instrument — the axe, 
and a result — the fissure. Cognition and self-consciousness were for them a pro- 
perty produced in the Soul by the outer and the inner senses. This was opposed 
already by Dignaga who maintained (Pr. samuce., I, 9—10) that, 1)the «act» and 
its «resulting» content are two different aspects of the same cognition; 2) the 
«result» is also (yai-na) a self-conscious image (rai-rig = sva-samvedana = 
anuvyavasaya). Self-consciousness is not the property of a Soul which does not 
exist altogether, but it is inherent in every image, whatsoever it may be. That such 
is the meaning of the much discussed Buddhist theory about cognition as containing 
in itself its own result is very clearly stated above by Dh. himself, cp. p. 5 (transl.). 
Perception is here taken in its final form, as a unity, not asa consecution of mo- 
ments, anakalita-ksana-bheda (cp. Ny&ya-kandali, p. 191. 3). That the momen- 
tary aspect of existence must be very often left out of account when considering 
Buddhist logical theories has been stated above, p. 8, n. 4 (transl.). But when the 
relation between the first moment of sensation and the subsequent clear image 
is considered, this momentary aspect can by no means be disregarded. The first 
is evidently the cause of the second. Dh. himself states it, since on p. 9 (transl.) 
he speaks about the two different moments of sensation and distinct perception, 
and when treating of mental sensation (ma@nasa-pratyaksa) he clearly says 
that the first is the cause (up@dana-ksana) of the second. He also 
characterizes perception as a process where sensation is followed by construc- 
tion (s@ksat-k@ra-vyaparo vikalpena anugamyate, cp. p. 8. 18-14, 11. 12, text). 
The whole trend of Dharmakirti’s system requires us to admit here two entities, 
two moments, and the first is clearly the cause which produces the second, if we 
understand Causality in the Buddhist sense as a consecution of discrete moments 
in an uninterrupted flux, cp. Vicaspati’s exposition of the problem in Ap- 
pendix about ma@nasa-pratyaksa. The fact that a distinct perception is at once 
«obtaining and bestowing» distinctness without being causally related hag 
been misunderstood and has given to opponents an opportunity of easy triumph. 
Hemacandra remarks that aone undivided moment cannot contain in itself two 
things, the one obtaining and the other bestowing distinctness», cp. his Comment 
upen Syidv&da-maijariinthe YaSovijaya Series, \ 80, p. 120. Cp. also Hari- 
bhadra’s Anekintajayapatixa. Vinitadeva’s comment is quite simple, 
it avoids all the difficulties raised by Dh.; its translation is given in an Appendix. 
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certain extent, a process of cognition and, to a certain extent, a 
resulting content of it, this will not involve us into contradiction. ; 

(15.21). Coordination is indeed the cause imparting distinctness 
to our cognition. Our self-conscious image of (e. g.) a blue patch is, 
on the other hand, the content obtaining distinctness. And if it is 
asked how is it possible for the same cognition to be (at once) ob- 
taining and imparting distinctness, we shall answer as follows. 

(15. 22). When we become aware of the similarity of our cognition 
(with other blue objects), it then appears (as though) grasping 
something blue in a definite judgment, («this is blue»). But (at the 
same time our cognition is being determined as a self-conscious image 
of the blue, (it may then be regarded as a content which is being 
grasped and thus) obtains distinctness. 

(16.3). Therefore coordination, when (it is regarded as a process 
and) contrasted (with other processes which are) not coordination, 
becomes the cause conferring distinctness (and self-consciousness on our 
cognitions). But when (the process has been, as it were, stabilized and) 
our cognition appears as a self-conscious image of the blue, it is then 
contrasted (with other ideas which are) not images of the blue (and it 
then can be regarded as a content) obtaining distinctness* 

(16.4). What imparts distinctness (to our cognitions) is a con- 
structed image. It must be regarded as something which is called 
forth (in us) by the influence of (pure) sensation? But it is not itself 
(strictly speaking) a sense-perception,‘ because the latter is (passive), 
non-constructive> and therefore it is not capable of delineating its 
own self in the shape of a self-conscious image of the blue patch.® 

(16.6). Althongh our sensation which has not yet been determined 
in the judgment’? («this is blue») really exists, it is nevertheless 


1 niscaya-pratyaya = kalpana, cp. above p. 20 n. 6. 

2 Lit., p. 15. 22—16.4, «Because this cognition (jana), being experienced 
(anubhiiyamana) as similar, is settled in a thought of ascertainment as grasping the 
blue, therefore similarity, when it is grasped, is the cause of establishing. And 
this knowledge, when being established in a thought of ascertainment as a self- 
conscious cognition (samvedana) of blue, is (the result) which is being established. 
Therefore similarity is a cause establishing cognition by excluding the non- 
similar, And its having the form a conscious idea (bodha) of blue is being 
established by excluding the idea of non-blue ». 

8 pratyaksa-bala = nirvikalpaka-bala. 

4 pratyaksam eva, 5 nirvikalpakatvat. 

6 nila-bodha. 7 niscaya-pratyayena. 
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quasi altogether non-existent,’ (if we want it to represent) the self- 
conscious idea of the blue patch. Therefore our cognition (begins) 
really to exist as possessing its essence of a self-conscious image of 
the blue*® only when it is being definitely shaped in the judgment 
(«this is blue»).® (Coordination is then immanent to the image). 


§ 8. PEROoEPTION Is A JUDGMENT. 


(16. 7). (Pure) sense-perception thus becomes a (real) source of our 
knowledge only when it has elicited a judgment. As long as the 
judgment has not been produced, our cognition has not been determi- 
ned in its essence of a self-conscious idea of the blue. 

(16.9). Thus it is that without such judgment cognition is resultless, 
since its essence, the distinct image of the object, has not been 
elicited. Such a mental (process) cannot even be regarded as cogni- 
tion, since the most characteristic feature of cognition is here in 
abeyance. (16.10). But when the definite judgment («this is blue») 
has been elicited (internally) and the mental process contains the 
self-conscious image of the blue patch as determined through its 
coordination, it is then proved that just this coordination is the (real) 
source of our knowledge, since it is the cause which gives it distinct- 
ness. 

(16.12). If it is so, then sense-perception becomes a (real) source 
of our knowledge only in combination with a (constructed) judgment, 
and not (in its genuine form of) a pure (sensation). Not (quite) so! 
Because in a perceptive judgment which is produced on the basis of 
a sensation, we judge that we see the object, but not that we imagine it.* 
(16.13) «Seeing» is the function of direct cognition, we call it presen- 
ting the object directly (in our ken). «Imagining», on the other hand, 
is the function of constructive (synthetic) thought. *® 

(16. 14). Indeed, when we mentally construct an absent object, we ima- 
gine it, wedo not secit. Thusit is that our own experience proves that 


1 agat-kalpam eva. 

2 nila-bodha-Gtmana. 

3 nigcayena = kalpanaya. 

4 Lit, p. 16.18. «Because by a judgment (adhyavasaya) which has been 
produced by the influence of sensation (pratyaksa = nirvikalpaka) the object is de- 
finitely realized (avastyate) as seen, not as imagined ». 

5 vikalpa = kalpana. 
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the procedure of constructive thought consists in imagination? (16.16). 
Therefore, when we have a perceptive judgment (concerning the preserce) 
of an object (in our ken), (although it is a construction, nevertheless) 
our synthetic thought conceals (as it were) its proper function, and 
gives prominence to the function of direct presentation. We then 
(usually say) that it is just perception alone that has brought us this 
knowledge. ? 


End of the first chapter of the Short Treatise 
of Logic. 


1 Lit, p. 16. 15—17, «Thus from experience (anubhava) they resolve 
that the function of thought is (productive) imagination. Therefore in what object 
judgment (adhyavasaya) preceded by sensation (pratyakga), after having concealed 
its own function, presents the function of sensation, there just pure sensation alone 
is the source of knowledge (pramana)». 

2 This concluding passage might have been easily misunderstood as suggesting 
that the discussion about the process and the result of cognition refers to the 
relation between the sensation and the following construction, or judgment, but it is 
not so. The trend of the discussion is to show that self-consciousness is not the 
attribute of a Soul, but it is immanent to every cognition without exception, it is 
neither a substance, nor the attribute of a substance, it is ksantka. Pure sense- 
perception, says Tattvas., p. 390.7, although containing no construction, possesses 
the force of evoking a construction, or a judgment, avikalpakam api jfanam 
vtkalpotpatti-saktimat. As stated above, p. 43 n, there is here a causal relation 
between two facts. The Buddhists do not in the least deny that in cognition the 
first indefinite sensation (nirvikalpaka) is followed by the construction of a definite 
image or idea (savikalpaka = pratiti), and the latter by a purposive action (artha- 
kriya). They do not deny that the preceding step is the cause and the following the 
result, (with the proviso of the Buddhist conception of Causation), But in considering 
the question of the result they neglect the separate moments (purvaparayoh 
ksanayor ekatrvadhyavasayat, Tipp., p. 41. 1), they take cognition as a unity and 
maintain that the result of the act of cognizing is cognition, or the self-conscious idea. 
As against the Realists they maintain that we do not know the external object, our 
images are not constructed by the external world, but the external world is con- 
structed according to our images, that there is no «act of grasping» of the object 
by the intellect, that our idea of the object is a unity to which two different aspects 
are imputed, the «grasping» aspect (gra@haka-akara) and the «grasped» aspect 
(gra@hya). This same idea is also the idea of the potential pnrposive action (prapana- 
yogyt- karana-akara). In this sense there is no difference between the act and the 
result of cognition, between pram@na and pramana-phala and we may by imputa- 
tion speak of a coordination (saruipya) of the blue with a recognizable point of rea- 
lity, and its distinction from the not-blue, as a kind of source of our knowledge, 
cp. below the note on p. 49—50. 


CHAPTER II. 
INFERENCE AS A PROCESS OF THOUGHT. 


§ 1. DEFINITION AND RESULT. 


(17.1). After having done with perception, (the author) proceeds to 
analyse inference and says, 


l.Inference is twofold. 


(17.3). Inference is twofold, i. e., there are two different inferences. 
Now, what is the reason for (our author) to start suddenly by poin- 
ting out this division, when we would expect a definition? We answer. 
Inference «for others» consists of propositions, (it is a communication). 
Inference «for oneself» is an (internal) process of cognition. Since they are 
absolutely different things, no inclusive definition is possible. (17.5). Thus 
it is intended to give (two different) definitions, each appertaining to 
one class only, (and for this aim it becomes necessary) to start with 
a division. For a division is an indication (of the number) of instances. 
When this has been done, it becomes possible to frame definitions 
suited to each case separately. Not otherwise. Thus to state a di- 
vision means (here) to divide the definitions. Having realized that it 
is impossible to do it (bere) without previously indicating the number 
of instances, the author begins by setting forth the division.? 


1 Lit., p. 17.7. «Therefore the statement about the division of species is (here) 
nothing but (eva) a means (anga) of distinguishing between the definitions ». 

2 Dignaga’s reform in logic aimed at a distinction between logic as a theory 
of cognition and logic as a teaching about various dialectical methods. The logic 
of the early Naiyayikas was exlusively dialectical. Dignaga therefore deals with 
dialectics under the heading of inference «for others». The three-membered syl- 
logism belongs only indirectly to the province of epistemological logic along with 
other dialectical methods. But inference as a process of thought distinguished from 
sense-perception is quite a different thing. Our terminology is s0 much influenced by 
Aristotle that we cannot free ourselves enough to find terms corresponding to In- 
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(17.9). What are these two varieties? 


2. For one self and for others. 


(17.11). (Internal inference is) inference «for one self». When we 
cognize something (internally) for ourselves, the inference is an internal 
(process of cognition). (Its formulation in speech) is inference «for 
others», it is (a method) of communicating knowledge to others. 

(17. 13). Between these two inferences, for oneself and for others, 
what is the characteristic of the first? The author says, 


8. A cognition which is produced (indirectly) 
through a mark that has a threefold aspect,and 
which refers to an object, (mot perceived, but) 
inferred—is internal inference. 


(18. 2). The threefold aspect of the mark will be treated later on.* 
A (logical) mark is that by which something is marked off, which con- 
veys something, (from which something indirectly follows). (18. 3). The 
words «produced from this threefold mark» characterize internal inference 
by its origin. (18. 4). The words «referring to an inferred object » charac- 
terize it from the objective side. What is produced by this threefold 
mark is also an object upon which the threefold mark is directed. 
(18.5). Thus the definition will be — internal inference is cognition *® 


dian conceptions. Every synthetic operation of thought, saripya-laksanam pra- 
manam anumanam, as opposed to the non-synthetic ideal sense-perception,isinfer ence. 
Kant’s conception about two transcendental sources of knowledge, the senses and 
the intellect, comes much nearer to Dignaga’s standpoint than our usual ideas about 
sense-perception and inference. In Pr. samucc., Il. 1—2, the reason is given why 
inference alone receives a double treatment, as a process of thought and as a mode 
of communicating it, whereas perception is treated only as a process of cognition: 
perception namely is inexpressible (abhilapa-kalpana-apodha). About a similar 
division in the Vaisegika school cp. H. Jacobi, Indische Logik, p. 479 ff, my 
article in Muséon 1904, L. Suali, Introduzione, p. 417, Faddegon, The 
Vaiiegika-system, p. $14 ff. 

1 Read p. 18.1 tat svarthanumanam. 

2 On the three aspects of the logical reason see infra, §2. They are here 
mentioned, as Vinitadeva remarks, p. 56, in order to distinguish a valid infe- 
rence from logical error which is always produced by a deficiency in one or several 
aspects of the mark. 

8 The word jfdnam, according to the same author, Jays stress upon the fact 
that the logical mark (linga) or reason (hetu) produces cognition when it is defi- 
nitely cognized. Sensation (ntrvikalpaka-pratyaksa), indeed, works automatically 
(sva-sattaya, sva-rasikatay@), whereas a logical mark Jeads to a conclusion when 
it has been definitely cognized (j#atatvena). Inference or indirect knowledge repre- 
sents thus the spontaneous, synthetic, definitely conscious element in cognition. 
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produced by a three-aspected mark and concerning an inferred 
object. 

(18.7). This is (our author’s) answer to the different definitions (of 
other schools). He now proceeds to repudiate the misconception about 
(the supposed difference between inference and its) result. 


4, The distinction between a source of cogni- 
tion and its result is here just the same as in 
the case of perception. 


(18.9). (The problem of a special) result produced by the act of 
cognizing must be solved here, in the case of inference, just in the 
same manner as it has been done for perception. (18.10). Indeed, 
when we have some (indefinite) sensation (and) begin to feel that it is 
coordinated with the object «blue», (our sensation) then takes the 
shape of a definite self-conscious idea* of the blue. We thus (may 
regard) the fact of coordination of our cognition with its object «blue» 
as (a kind of) cognitive activity producing distinctness. (The same 
cognitive fact) viewed as a definite self-conscious idea of the blue (may 
be regarded as) the resulting (mental content) obtaining distinctness.* 


1 Vinitadeva’s comment on this siitra, p. 56.16 ff., runs thus. «Just as in 
the case of perception this very cognition (i.e., the definite presentation) has heen 
said to be the result of that cognitive method, just so in this case (i.e., in infe- 
rence) just the cognition ofthe inference (anumanasya j#a@nam) is the result of co- 
gnition (prama@na-phalam), since it has the character of definitely ascertaining the 
object (artha-viniscaya-svabhavatvat). Just as coordination (or similarity, sariipya) 
with the perceived object is a mode of (definite) cognition, just so coordination of the 
inferred object is a mode of (definite) cognition, because through it (i. e., through 
coordination) the definite ascertainment of the object is established». 

3 nila-bodha = nila-samvedana = nila-anubhara = nilam iti vijfanam, cp. 
above, p. 16 n. 1. 

3 The realistic systems pondered over the problem of a special result for every 
special mode of cognition and considered it as a series of steps in the act of cogni- 
zing, the following step being a result of the preceding one. The result of the 
inferential mode of cognition of an object consisted in the conclusion of the inference, 
it was considered as the result of the preceding step, the minor premise (—trttya- 
linga-paramarsa). A further result was the idea of a purposive action and that 
action itself. Without at all denying the existence of these steps and their character 
of cause and effect, the Buddhists applied to them their conception of Causality 
(pratitya-samutpada = nirvyaparah sarve dharmah, cp. Pr. samucc. I. 10 and 
Kamalaiila, p. 392, 12). But the problem of the result, as has been stated above, 
p- 39, they considered from an altogether different standpoint. The result of cogni- 
zing, they declared, is cognition. In this respect there is no difference between per- 
ception and inference. The latter is not then regarded as consisting of a sequel 
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(18.11). Just the same (can be maintained in regard of the object 
cognized through) inference. (Supposing we have cognized through an 


of judgments, but as a single judgment or even a single idea, ekam vijianam, cp. 
Nyaya-Kanika, p. 125.2 ff. In perception we cognize the object in its own form 
directly, in inference we cognize it indirectly through its mark. But the result is 
the same, it is a self-conscious idea coordinated with some external reality. This 
idea has a double aspect, the object-aspect (grahya) and the self-aspect (grahaka). 
There is no difference between cognizer, instrument, act, object and result, they are 
merely different aspects of the idea (vijfa@na). Thus these Buddhists are called 
Idealists (vijia@na-vadin). When we, e. g., cognize through an inference the pre- 
sence somewhere of fire, the selfconscious idea of the fire is the result, In its incho- 
ative state it is just a feeling of something either desirable or undesirable, this is 
its self-aspect which through coordination develops an object-aspect (Pr. samucc. 
I. 10). The difference between perception and inference is not in their result which, 
from this standpoint, is the same, but in their essence and in their respective objects, 
says Dignaga, Pr. samucce., II. 1. The essence of perception is to give a vivid, 
immediate image. This vividness is inexpressible in speech. If, comments Jine n- 
drabuddhi, f. 95, a. 4, it could be so expressed, then the blind could see colours 
through verbal testimony, Inference produces an abstract, dim, non-vivid image of 
the object. As regards the prima facie object, in perception it is the particular, in 
inference the universal, the abstract, the imagined which is always dim. The self- 
conscious idea being the only result can nevertheless be viewed in different aspects. 
Coordination of the image with a recognizable point, the judgment «this is blue», 
produces its identity and distinctness, its contrast with everything else. This 
aspect can be regarded as the act or the source of knowledge (pramana), because 
this feature appears as the most decisive factor of cognition, prakrsta-upakaraka 
(Tipp., p. 42.8) = sadhakatama-karana = adhipati-pratyaya. The self-conscious 
distinct idea (prattti — bodha = samvedana = vijftana) can be regarded as a kind 
of result (prama@na-phala).—The statement that the result of inference is the same as 
the result of perception reminds us of the view expressed, among others, by B. Bo- 
sanquet that «the task of drawing a line between what is and what is not infe- 
rence is an impossible one» (Logic, II. 16). When this author further states that 
aat least a suggested distinction» is as «between direct and indirect reference to 
Reality» (ibid. Il. 27), we see at once that this is quite the view of Dignaga. 
When we also read that «the processes of Recognition, Abstraction, Comparison, 
Identification, Discrimination ... are characteristics which no judgment or inference 
is without » (ibid. II. 20), and that perception always contains some inference, we are 
reminded of the réle attributed to sarupya and vya@vrtti. When it is stated that 
«every idea which is entertained must be taken to be ultimately affirmed of reality» 
(ibid. I. 6, 76 ff., 146 ff.) we are reminded of the réle of sva-laksana, and when the 
sanscritist reads that «consciousness is a single persistent judgment» (ibid, I. 4), he 
cannot but think of adhyarasaya = niscaya —kalpana — buddhi = vijfana. — 
Some details about the interesting fact of a certain similarity between Dignaga’s 
Logic and that form of this science which it has received in Germany, under the 
influenceof Kantian ideas, at the hands of Lotze, Schuppe andSig wart andin the 
works of B. Bosanquet and others in England, will be found in the Introduction. 
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inference the presence somewhere of a patch of blue colour.)! This 
image of the blue arises (at first indefinitely); it is then settled as a 
definite self-conscious idea of a blue patch (by the way of its contrast 
with other colours which are not blue). Thus the coordination of the 
blue, (its contrast? with other colours, may be regarded) as the source 
of such a (definitely circumscribed image), and the imagined * distinet 
representation will then appear as its result, because it is through coor- 
dination (and contrast) that the definite image of the blue is realized. 

(18.15). The misconceptions about the number (of varieties), the es- 
sence and the result (of indirect cognition) have thus been repudiated. 
The misconception concerning the object cognized through inference 
has been repudiated in the chapter on perception.* 


§ 2. InvaRraBLE CONCOMITANCE OR THE THREE ASPEOTS OF A 
VALID LOGICAL MARK. 


(18.16). When specifying the definition (of an internal inference), 
the three aspects of the logical mark have occasionally been mentioned. 
They are now defined. 


5. The three aspects of the mark are (first)—«just» 
its presence in the object cognized by inference. 


(18.18). The three-aspected mark means that the mark has three 
aspects. We must understand® that they will now be explained. The 
(author) accordingly goes on to explain what these three aspects are. 
(18.19), What an object of inference (a minor term) is, will be stated 
later on. The first aspect of the mark consists «just» in its presence 
in this object, (i. ¢., in its presence there in any case, but not in its 
presence exclusively there.* This presence is) «necessary». 


1 A patch of blue colour is the usual example of sense-perception. But here it 
is taken as an object whose presence is not perceived, but inferred. As a matter of 
fact, any real object can be cognized either directly by sense-perception or indirectly 
through inference or verbal testimony. Vinftadeva refrains from this example, 

2 sariipya = atad-vyaurtti = anya-vyavrtti =anya-yoga-vyavaccheda=akara 
= abhasa. 

8 vikalpana, 

4 See above, p. 87. 

5 Lit., «we must add (sesah)». 

6 The usual example of an inference is the following one. 

Wherever there is smoke there is also fire, 
On this spot there is smoke, 
Hence there is fire. 
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(18.20). Although the word «necessary» is not expressed in the 
definition of this (first aspect), it nevertheless (will be) found at the 
end, (when defining the third aspect). It must be equally referred to 
both the preceding aspects, (19.1). Because the mark produces a cog- 
nition of an absent object (by logical neccessity), not by a possibility 
to do it, as e. g., a seed (which is capable of) producing a sprout. (The 
seed, even if we do not perceive it, is fit to produce a sprout),+ But 
smoke, (the mark of fire), if we do not perceive it, will never produce 
the cognition (of the presence of fire in a given place). (19.2). Neither 
is the mark comparable to the light of a lamp (when it reveals the 
presence) of, e. g., a jar. (Such) revelation of concealed objects is a cause 
(producing) knowledge of anything (that happens to be present). (There 
is no necessary bond between the lamp and the jar).* Supposing, indeed, 
(smoke) is perceived, nevertheless we will not know (the presence 
of fire) if we know nothing about its necessary® concomitance (with 


The object of the inference, or minor terms must necessarily posses, «just» the 
presence of the mark, or middle term, smoke, i. e. smoke must be «just» present, 
not absent. The particle «just» (era) lays stress on that word of the sentence to 
which it is attached and thus changes the meaning of the sentence altogether. In 
the sentence «on this spot there is ,,just“ presence of smoke» the intention of the 
speaker is to express that smoke is really present, not absent. If it were said that 
«,,just “ the smoke is present», this would mean that the speaker’s intention is to deny 
the presence of something else. If it were said that «the smoke is present ,,just“ on 
this spot», the intention of the speaker would be to deny its presence elsewhere 
and to assert its presence exclusively on one spot. Every word of this definition is 
full of meaning, because each of them precludes some special logical error in the 
complete system of fallacies. Special fallacies will ensue 1) if the middle term will 
not be present at all, 2) if it will not be «just» present, i.e., present in one part of 
the minor and absent in the other, and 3) if its presence is not necessary, i.e., 
problematic. The translation of era by «just» is resorted to for want of another. 

1Cp. Tipp., p. 40. 16. 

2 Lit., p. 19. 1—2. «Because the mark is not the cause of the cognition of the 
concealed by possibility, as the seed of the sprout, since from au unseen smoke fire 
ig not known. Neither is it an illumination of concealed objects depending upon 
(the production) of a cognition (having) its own object, as...», cp. Tib., p. 42. 4. 

3 The Buddhist conception of concomitance is that it represents an invari- 
able and necessary connection. They then give what they suppose to be an ex- 
haustive, although very simple, table of all possible logical connections. This is 
part of their genera] idea about the validity of knowledge, pramana-viniscaya- 
vada, cp. above p. 7. Vinitadeva says, p. 58.2, that concomitance is a neces- 
sary bond, because such is the nature of knowledge, yatha-pramana-srabhavena. 
There is a divergence on this point between the Buddhists and the Nuaiyiiyikas. 
The first maintain the «necessity», avinabha@va, nantariyakatva, of invariable con- 
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the latter)* (19. 8). Therefore the function of the logical mark, owing 
to which it is able to create cognition of absent things, is nothing else 
than the necessity of an invariable concomitance between (the per- 
ceived mark and) the absent object. (19.4). It follows that the word 
«necessary» must be referred to all the three aspects in which the 
mark manifests itself, since all these three forms, viz. 1. the positive 
concomitance of the mark with the deduced predicate, 2. its contrapo- 
sition (or the inverted concomitance of their negations) and 3. the 
presence of the thus characterized mark upon the subject of the 
conclusion — all these three connections, since they represent the 
essence of the function performed by a logical mark, must be ascer- 
tained as being necessary. 

(19.6). The word «presence» (in the above definition) aims at exclu- 
ding a (quite) unreal (non-existing) mark, as e. g., the mark of being 
amenable to the sense of vision (in an inference like the following one), 

Thesis. The (spoken) word is non-eternal ® 


nection founded on an exhaustive table of necessary a priori existiug principles 
(tad@imya-tadutpatti, cp. below p. 52, text). The second admit invariable connection 
sahacarya, avyabhicGritra, but not necessity, since «the devil of a doubt» 
(Sank@-pisGct) can never be completely removed; they deny the exhaustive table 
of connections (sambandho yo va sa va bhavatu) and maintain that the connections 
are various and can be cognized by induction, by the method of agreement and 
difference (anvaya-vyatireka), by summarizing (upasamh@rena) some observed facts, 
cp. Tatparyat., p. 105 ff. The characteristic na yogyataya hetuh (lingam) is 
repeated below, p. 47.9 and 49. 15. The comparison with a lamp is admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. 

1 One of the words for a logical reason, or mark, is 1m sanscrit hetu which also 
means cause. It is here distinguished as not being a producing cause (utpadaka-hetu) 
like the seed of a plant, since it does not operate automatically (sva-saitay@) like the 
senses, but only when cognized (jfatataya — drstataya@). Neither will it be quite 
right to call it an informatory cause (jfapaka-hetu, jfana-utpadaka, the Tib. 
translates, p. 42.4, jfandpeksa as if it were j#anotpadaka-apeksa-) comparable to 
the light thrown upon an object in the dark, because it is an ascertaining reason 
(ni3caiyaka), » fact whose connection is «necessary ». 

2 The syllogism deducing the impermanent, evanescent character of the 
spoken word, and of the sound in general, from the fact that it is produced by 
special causes, for whatsoever has a beginning has also an end,— this syllogism 
performs, in the manuals of Indian logic and in all countries which have borrowed 
their teaching of logic from India, the same fuuction as the syllogism about the 
mortality of Socrates in European logic, The orthodox brahmanic school of Mi- 
mamsakas have exhibited their religious zeal by establishing a theory according 
to which the sounds of the words of their Holy Scriptures were eterna] substances, 
something comparable to Platonic ideas, the actually spoken words were then ex- 
plained as the accidental manifestations of these unchanging substances. The 
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Reason. Because it is perceived by vision, etc.* 


(19. 6), The word «just» aims at excluding a mark which is partly 
unreal, (which is present in one part of the subject only) (19.7), as 
e. g., in the inference,— 


Thesis. Trees are sentient beings. 
Reason. Because they sleep.* 


Trees, the subject of the inference, (the minor term), possess 
sleep which is manifested by the closing of their leaves (at night). 
But in one part of them this mark is non-existent. Indeed all trees 
do not close their leaves at night, but only some of them. 

(19.8). The definition lays stress upon the circumstance that the 
mark, or middle term, must in any case be connected with the minor 
term, the subject of the conclusion, (i. e., the minor premise must be 
in any case realized). If, on the contrary, the emphasis were put on 
the word «object», (i.e, the object of the inference, or the subject of 
the conclusion, the minor term), then the definition might have been 
misunderstood as intimating that the middle term must represent 
something which is the exclusive property of the minor term, in which 
case an inference like the following one,— 


Thesis. The spoken word is non-eternal, 
Reason. Because it is apprehended by the sense of audition, 


might have been regarded as a valid inference.® 

(19.10). The word «necessary» aims at excluding every proble- 
matic mark‘ of whose presence in the object of inference we can 
have no certainty.® 


Indian logicians and all unorthodox schools assailed this theory vehemently, it 
became thus the principle point of dissention between the early logicians. This 
syllogism was thus introduced, with infinite subtle variations, as the usual example 
in manuals, and retained its place, although the theory to which it owed its origin 
had lost very much of its importance. 

1 Read, p. 19. 6, c@ksusatvad ity adr. 

2 This syllogism is the argument by which the Jains establish the animation 
of plants in accordance with their idea of universal animation. 

8 Lit., p. 19.8—10, «By putting the word «just» after the word « presence » 
an exclusive quality (asadh@rano dharmah) is set aside. If it were said «the presence 
«just» in the object of inference, then «just» audibility would be a reason». 

4 samdigdha-asiddha. 

3 Ag e. g., in «someone is omniscient, because he speaks», cp. p. 56 n. 1. 
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6. Its presence only in similar cases. 


(19.12). The definition of a similar case will be given later on. The 
second aspect of the logical mark consists in its necessary presence 
only in similar cases. Here likewise (every word of the definition aims 
at precluding some logical fallacy). The word «presence» aims at exclu- 
ding a contrary mark. Such a mark is absent in similar cases. 
(19.13). The word «only» sets aside non-exclusive marks, for such 
marks are not present in similar cases «only», but in both the (similar 
and dissimilar ones).? (19.14). The emphasis is put on the word «si- 
milar», (the mark is present in similar cases «only», never in contrary 
cases. This does not mean that it must be present in every similar case 
without exception, but it means that it must be found in similar 
cases only, never in contrary cases). Thus the mark of «voluntary pro- 
duction» will be valid (in the following inference,— 


Thesis. Words are non-eternal. 
Reason. Because voluntarily produced). 


This mark (of production at will) does not extend to every case of 
non-eternality, (but it never occurs in eternal substances).* 

(19.15). If emphasis were put on the word «presence», the meaning 
would have been, «just» the presence, (i. e., presence always, never 
absence), and the mark of «voluntary production» would not have been 
valid, (since it is by no means present in all non-eternal entities). 

(19.16). By the word «necessary» an uncertain logical mark is set 
aside, a mark of whose direct concomitance (with the predicate) we have 
no certainty, e. g..— 


1 As e. g., «there is here fire, because there is water», or « words are eternal, 
because they are voluntarily produced ». 

2 Lit., p. 19.13. «By the word «just» the general-uncertain (is set aside)», 
i. e., an uncertain reason (anaikanttka) which is overcomprehensive (s@dhk@rana), it 
is found in similar and in dissimilar cases, as e. g-,— 


Thesis. Our words depend upon volition, 
Reason. Because they are impermanent. 


Impermanent things are found in similar cases, in objects whose production 
depends upon volition, and in dissimilar cases, e. g., in lightning whose production 
does not depend upon human volition. 

3 Lit., p. 19. 14—15. «By putting the emphatic word before mentioning « pre- 
sence» the validity (hetutra) of «dependence on an effort » is indicated, which possesses 
existence not embracing (all) similar cases». 
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Thesis. Someone is omniscient. 
Reason. Because he speaks.? 


The similar cases are cases of omniscience. (The existence of omni- 
scient beings is problematic, hence it never) can be made out with 
certainty whether they speak, (or not). 


7. Its absolute absence in dissimilar cases is 
necessary. 


(19.20). What a dissimilar case is, will be stated later on. The third 
aspect of a logical mark consists in its absolute absence in dissimilar 
cases, (such absence being characterized by) necessity. Here the word «ab- 
sence» aims at excluding a contrary mark, since the contrary is present in 
dissimilar cases. (19.21). By the word «absolute» an overwide? mark is 
excluded which embraces (all similar cases and) part of the dissimilar 
cases (as well), e. g., 


Thesis. Words are produced voluntarily. 
Reason. Because they are impermanent. 


In this example the mark (impermanence) is present in one part of the 
dissimilar cases, such as lightning etc. (which are not voluntarily pro- 
duced and are impermanent), and absent in another one, e. g., in Space 
(which is not voluntarily produced, but is eternal). Therefore, it must 
be necessarily rejected (as a valid mark). (20.1). If instead of saying 
«absolute absence in dissimilar cases» the author would have put em- 
phasis on the word «dissimilar» cases, the meaning would have been the 
following one — «this is a valid mark which is absent in dissimilar cases 
only». Then (in the above example) the quality of «being produced vo- 
luntarily» would not make a valid mark, because it is really also absent 


1 The origin of this strange-looking inference is probably the following one. 
The Buddhist Saint, the arya, the Bodhisattva, is credited with the faculty of ap- 
prehending the Universe sub specie aeternitatis, cp. p. 82 n. When he has reached 
the drsti-marga all his habits of thought are changed and he directly intuits by 
mystic intuition (yogi-pratyksa) that condition of the world which reveals itself to 
the monistic philosopher. This is called omniscience (sarva-Gk@ra-jitata, sarva- 
jrata). But this outlook is something beyond verbal expression (anirvacantya). 
Therefore whosoever puts his teaching into words cannot be omniscient in this 
sense of the term. Cp. Nyaya- kanika, p. 110. 15 ff and 181. 25 ff. The problem 
reflected in this example is that Omniscience is beyond our knowledge. The terms 
have then been arranged in every possible, positive and negative, combination, as 
will be seen later on, ch: III, siitra 76, ff. Cp. also KamalaSila, p. 882. 7 and 890 ff. 

2 sadharana, «over-embracing ». 
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in (some) of the similar (i. e. impermanent) cases (such as lightning). 
Therefore the words «in dissimilar cases» have not been emphasized. 
(20. 3). The word «necessary» (absence) sets aside a problematic mark, 
a mark whose absence in dissimilar cases is uncertain. 

(20.5). The following question arises. When the presence of the 
mark «only» in similar cases has been stated, its «absolute» absence 
in dissimilar cases must evidently follow by implication.? Why is it 
then, that two different aspects of the mark have been mentioned? 
(20. 6). The answer is as follows. Either the positive concomitance ® (of 
the mark with the predicate) or (its contraposition, i. e.), the inverted 
concomitance (of their negations) should be actually used.> But beth 
must be without exception.® Not otherwise. In order to emphazise 
(this necessity) both aspects have been mentioned. (20.7). If however 
both were actually used without being applied strictly, we would have 
the following result—«a mark which is present in similar and absent 
in dissimilar cases is valid», and then we would havea valid inference in 
the following example, 


Thesis. The(childin the womb of this woman) has a dark complexion. 
Reason. Because it is her child. 
Example. Just as her other children whom we see. 


In this example the fact of being the son of this woman would be 
a valid mark, (although this is not the case, since the complexion of 
the future child depends upon the diet of the mother).’ (20.9). There- 
fore, either the positive concomitance or its contraposition must be 
actually used in inference. But both must needs be without exception 


1 Lit., p. 20. 1—2. «(Supposing) the emphatic word precedes the word 
absence, the meaning would be the following one, «that is a reason which is ab- 
sent in dissimilar cases only ». But the «being produced by a voluntary effort» is also 
absent in some of the similar cases, (i.e., in some impermanent objects), there- 
fore it would not be a reason ». 

2 Lit., p. 20.5. «But when it is said the presence «just» in similar cases, 
does it not necessarily follow that in the dissimilar cases there is «just» absence?» 

8 anvaya, corresponding to the major premise of the first figure of Aristotle’s 
syllogism. 

4 vyatireka, contraposition. 

5 prayoktavya, lit. « formulated». 

6 niyamavan, limited, necessary. 

7 When a pregnant woman feeds on vegetables the complexion of the child is 
supposed to turn out darker than when she keeps a milk diet. This is the usual 
example of an unsufficiently warranted generalization. 
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in order that the necessary connection of the proving (mark) with the 
derived (predicate) should be established. (20.10). And since they must 
necessarily allow of no exception, only one of them should actually be 
expressed, not both together. Thus it is that these two aspects of the 
logical mark are given (out of practical considerations), in order to 
teach precision in using either the positive concomitance of the mark 
with the predicate or its contraposition. 


§ 3. Minor TERM. INDUCTION FROM SIMILAR AND DISSIMILAR 
INSTANCES. 


(20. 13). When giving an account of the three aspects of the logical 
mark, (the terms) «object of inference», «similar case», «dissimilar 
case» have been mentioned. Their definition shall now be given. What 
is here understood under object of inference? 


8. The object (cognized in) inference is here the 
substratum whose property it is desired to cognize. 


(20.16). The word «here» means that the object of inference ap- 
pears as a substance (a substratum) when the definition of its mark is 
considered, (the mark being an attribute of this substance). But from 
another standpoint, when the deduced (conclusion) is realized, the sub- 
ject of the inference would be a complex (idea of the substratum to- 
gether with its property).* (20.17). And when the invariable concomi- 
tance (between the middle and the major terms) is considered, then 
the inferred fact appears as an attribute? (of this substance, as the 


1 anumeya, «the thing to be inferred ». In a general sense it may mean an object 
which possesses the united properties of the major, the minor and the middle 
terms, e. g., «the mortal man Socrates », it is then ekam vgjitanam. It may also mean 
the major term or the conclusion separately, as well as the thesis which is 
also the conclusion (= paksa = sa@dhya). In a special sense it means the minor term, 
the subject of the conclusion,and even, more precisely, the underlying substratum 
(dharmin), the efficient point-instant, that underlying point of reality upon which any 
amount of interconnected qualities may be assembled as a superstructure. The Bud- 
dhists do not admit the transcendental reality of the relation between substance and 
quality (dkarma-dharmi-bhava). The substratum alone is reality. the qualities are 
construction. Therefore in the formulation of inferences the subject of the conclu- 
sion, the minor term, since it contains a reference to this indefinite substratum, is 
usually expressed by «here», «now», «this», And even when not so expressed it is 
always so understood in every judgment or inference, cp. B.Bosanq uet, Logic. I. 146. 

2 dharma, not dharmin, i.e., the major term, the inferred, the deduced 
quality. 
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major term). In order to point out (these differences) the word 
«here» has been used. We call «object of inference» an object whose 
property, or specification, it is desired to cognize. 

What is a similar case? 


9 A similar case is an object which is similar 
through the common possession of the inferred 
property. 

(20.21). A similar case is a similar object. An object which is si- 
milar, which is analogous to the object of the inference, which meta- 
phorically is called its copartner. It is characterized by the word «si- 
milar».* (20.22). All right! But what is this similarity which unites 
one part with its counterpart? The answer is, (they are similar) by the 
common possession of a quality which is the logical predicate. It is 
(the predicate), the thing to be proved, since it is not yet proved (as long as 
the inference is not concluded), and it is a property, because its existence 
depends upon a substratum from which it differs. Thus it is a predi- 
cated (or derived) quality, (a property whose existence is being de- 
duced). (21. 2). No particular can ever make a logical predicate.? It is 
(always) a universal. Therefore, it is here stated that the thing to be 
cognized, (the logical predicate) is a common property. It is a predi- 
cated property and it is general. The similar case is similar to the 
object of the inference, because both are comprehended in the univer- 
sality of the predicated quality. 

(21.5). What is a dissimilar case? It is said, 


10. A case which is not similar is dissimilar— 
(it can be) different from it, contrary to it or 
its absence. 

(21.7). That which is not similar is dissimilar. What is it that 
cannot be similar? That what is different from the similar, what is 
contrary to it, and what is equivalent to the absence of a similar case. 
(21.8). Both the being different and the being contrary cannot be con- 
ceived so long as the concrete absence® of the similar case is not 
realized. (21.9). Therefore the conceptions of being different and of 


1 Lit., p. 20. 22, « The word sa is a substitute for sama@na». 

2 Particular (visesa) is here called what we would call substance (= dharmin), 
since it is contrasted with every predicate. In sttra II. 8, on the contrary, visesa = 
dharma, it refers to a general quality which characterizes a particular. 

3 svabhava-abhava, this refers to the second virodha, cp. III. 77; viruddha of 
II. 10 would then refer to sah@navasthanam, cp. p. 70. 22. 
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being contrary include the conception of the absence of a similar 
case, because through the analysis of these two conceptions (the third 
one) is revealed. (21.10). Thus it is, that absence is conceived as so- 
mething representing the non-existence of a similar case directly. Dif- 
ference and contrariety are conceived as representing it indirectly. 
Therefore all three are dissimilar cases. 


§ 4. THREE KINDS OF LOGIOAL MARKS. CLASSIFICATION 
OF INFERENCES. 


11. And there are only three varieties of the 
three-aspected mark. 


(21. 13). Owing to its three aspects the logical mark is threefold. 
Another division in three varieties is now added (in the words «and 
there are only three varieties of the three-aspected mark»).? The que- 
stioner * has first asked about the three aspects of the mark, now he 
has (another) question concerning (the varieties of) the three-aspected 
mark. Of them the three aspects have already been defined. The three 
varieties are next going to be defined. The threefold marks are just 
three, i.e., there are only three varieties (of the mark), What are 
they? 


12.Negation, Identity and Causation 


(21.18). The predicate (is either denied or affirmed), when it is 
denied, negation‘ (is its mark and it has) the three aspects. When it 
is affirmed, (its mark is either) existentially identical > with it, or (when 
it is different, it represents) its effect. (Both) possess the three aspects. 

(21. 20). An example of Negation is (now) given. 


1 Lit., p. 21.10. «Therefore by the force of the realization of the «other» 
and of the «contrary», the other and the contrary are realized as possessing the 
form (or essence = svariipa) of the non-existence of the similar». 

2 Lit., p. 21. 13. «The word cand» aims at the addition of another (group of 
three) which will be indicated ». 

8 This interpretation of the word parena is supported by the Tib. transl. 
Otherwise it seems more natural to translate, «one threefold division has been 
given above, another threefold division follows». 

4 anupalabdhi; upalabdhi — jitana, cp. text p. 22.6, i.e., definite cognition, 
savikalpaka. 

5 svabhava, own existence, essence. One thing, e. g., Simsapa, is said to be the 
«own existence » of the other, e. g., «tree», when it contains the latter in its intensi- 
on (comprehension, connotation) and is itself contained under the latter’s extension, 
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13. Between these (three, the formula) of Nega- 
tion is as follows. 

Thesis. On some particular place there is no jar. 

Reason. Because it is not perceived, although 
the conditions? of perception are fulfilled? 


(22.3). Formula® means generalization.* Any other instance of 
negation is such as this one, not this alone. A «particular place» is 
a place before the eyes of the observer, but not every such place (hap- 
pening to be before his eyes). It is added «some» (particular place). 


being subaltern (ty@pya) to the latter. Both are then said to be «existentially 
identical (tadatman) and become subject and predicate of an analytical judgment, 
e. g., «ASoka is a tree». According to the Buddhist conception it is not a judgment 
or proposition with two terms, but an inference with three terms, since a point- 
instant of reality, a localisation in time-space, must be added, or understood, in order 
to make it a real coguition, or a cognition of Reality. It then receives the form of athis 
is a tree, because it is an ASoka». « Tree» is analytically connected or deduced from 
« Agoka ». This conception of identity isthe counterpart of the Buddhist conception of 
«otherness». According to the law of otherness (viruddha-dharma-samsarga), as has 
been mentioned above, p. 8 n., existence is conceived as split into chains of discrete 
moments (ksana). Two consecutive moments in the existence of what appears to us as 
the same thing constitute two different realities, every moment is « another » object. 
All the characteristics which can be given to an object at the same moment are called 
«existentially’connected» or «identical». Thus ASoka, tree, hard body, thing, sub- 
stance, existence etc. will be identical in this sense, we would say analytically 
connected. This relation of Identity is contrasted with the relation of Causality 
which is a relation between two moments following one another. The relation be- 
tween seed and sprout, fire and smoke is a relation of two consecutive moments. 
Every relation which is not causality is regarded as a relation of identity. This of 
course does not exclude the existence of different local, temporal and logical re- 
lations, even very complicated ones, such as the catuh-kots logical relation of two 
terms, but they are secondary or derivate relations. The primary relation of 
every point-instant of reality (ksana) is either its identity or its otherness in regard 
of the preceeding moment. The right translation of svabh@va-linga would thus have 
been—a mark which is existentially identical with the fact deduced from it, since 
both are the characteristics of the same moment of reality. Cp. Sigwart’s remarks 
on «essence» —das Wesen, die Natur des Dinges, — op. cit. 1.264, and notes 
below on p. 64, 65, 69 and 73. 

1 laksana = samagri (text p. 22. 6) = hetu-pratyaya-samagrt. 

2 prapta = janakatrena antarbhiita (text p. 22.7); prapti and aprapti are 
conceived in abhidharma as two special forces (viprayukta-samskara) which either 
bring an element (dharma) of existence into its right place in a complex pheno- 
menon, or prevent it from appearing in an undue place, cp. Abh. Koa II. 35 ff. 

5 yatha, the exact term for a syllogistic formula is prayoga, it is very often 
replaced by simple yatha. 

4 upadaréana is here = vipsa. 
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The object! of the inference is constituted by a particular spot, vi- 
sible to the observer. (22.5). «No jar», this is the predicate? Percep- 
tion® means (here) knowledge. The totality of causes producing know- 
ledge are essential‘ to it, because they constitute its essence. An 
object included > among these (causes is so called), because it is inclu- 
ded among this totality, as (one of the causes) giving birth to (cogni- 
tion). (22.7). An object which is in the condition of cognizability is 
(nothing else but) a visible object, (an object which could be visible). 
The words «because we do not perceive any» contain the reason (or 
middle term). 

(22.8). Now, (it can be questioned), how is it possible for a (jar) 
to be perceptible in a place from which it is absent? It is said to be 
perceptible, although it is absent, because its perceptibility is ima- 
gined. We imagine this object in the following way: «if it were present 
on this spot, it certainly would have been perceived». In this case an 
object, although absent, is ex hypothesi® visible. (22.10). And what 
is the object which can be so imagined? It is the object whose (empty) 
place (is perceived), all the causes of this perception being present. And 
when can we judge that the causes’ areall present? When we (actually) 
perceive another object included in the same act of cognition. We call 
«included in the same act of cognition» two objects, dependent upon 
one another, amenable to the same organ of sense, (two objects) upon 


1 dharmin = anumeya, cp. sutra II. 8. 

2 sadhya, the thing to be proved, to be deduced, to be inferred, the major 
term, it is also called anumeya, cp. comment on sitra II.8, since the inference, or 
conclusion, represents the minor and major term combined. Subject and pre- 
dicate, anuvada and vidhi or vidheya, are the terms of a proposition. Since In- 
dian logic distinguishes sharply between judgment and proposition the term pre- 
dicate is used only for want of another one. 

8 upalabdhi is cognition in general, but anupalabdhi is non-cognition or nega- 
tion conceived as the absence of sense-perception (drSya-anupalabdhi), therefore it 
can be here rendered as perception, cp. text, p. 37. 5 — upalabdhih — vidhth. 

4 laksana = laksyate anena. 

5 prapta = antar-bhita, 

8 sama@ropya. 

7 sGmagrit or hetu-pratyaya-sdmagri are the four pratyayas which also in- 
clude the hetus, hetu-pratyaya, Glambana-, samanantara- and adhipati. The Glam- 
bana or artha being here reckoned separately remain the three conditions, the adhi- 
patt — the organ of sense, the samanantara — the preceding stream of conscious- 
ness, the hetu or sahaka@ri-pratyaya, light and other circumstances. Under k@rana- 
hetu the whole condition of the universe with respect to a given moment is 
included, cp. my Nirvana, Index. 
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which the eye or another organ (can be simultaneously) fixed with 
attention. (22.12). Indeed, when two such objects are (before us) we can- 
not confine our perception to one of them, since there is no difference 
between them as regards possibility of perception.+ (22.13). Therefore 
if we actually perceive only one of them, we (naturally) imagine that 
if the other were present, we should likewise perceive it, because the 
totality of the necessary conditions is fulfilled? Thus something fan- 
cied as perceptibile is imputed. The non-cognition of such an object is 
called negation of a hypothetical visibility.* (22.15). Therefore that 
very spot from which the jar is absent and that cognition which is in- 
tent upon it are both styled negation of a possible visibility, since 
they are the real source of negative judgments.* 

(22. 16). Indeed we must at first be able to assert the presence of the 
(second) object which is a part of the same perception, and (then be able 
to assert that we have) this cognition. As long as (these two judg- 
ments are not made) we will never be able to assert the absence of 
something that could be present.5 (22.17). Consequently what we 
call negation is (not absence of knowledge, but) a positive reality,* and 
an (assertory) cognition of it. (22.18). The simple unqualified absence 
of cognition, since it itself contains no assertion at all, can convey no 
knowledge. But when we speak of negation whose essence’ is a negation 
of hypothetical perceptibility, these words may be regarded as 
necessarily implying® a bare place where there is no jar and the 


1 yogyata. 

3 Lit, p. 22, 13—14, «Therefore when one (thing) combined in one cognition 
is visible, if the second would possess the whole totality of vision, it would be just 
(eva) visible ». 

3 drsya-anupalabdhi, it is contrasted with adréya-anupalabdhi, negation of 
such objects which can never be visible, which we therefore cannot imagine as 
visible, i.e., transcendental objects, as e.g., an omniscient being whose existence 
can neither be affirmed, nor denied, since it is something unknown to experience, it 
cannot be imagined as being experienced. Negation is a source of real knowledge 
(niScaya) only in regard to objects experimentally known. 

4 Lit. «the cause of a judgment (niscaya) about non-cognition of the (hypo- 
thetically) visible (drsya)». About nigcaya as judgment cp. above, p. 20 n. 6. 

5 Lit., p. 22. 16—17. «Indced as long as the object combined in one cognition 
is not asserted (niscita) and its knowledge (is not asserted), so long there is no as- 
sertion of a non-cognition of the (hypothetically) visible ». 

6 vastu. 

7 ripa. 

8 vacana-samarthyad era. 
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cognition of that same bare place. (Negation means the presence of a 
bare spot as well as the fact of its cognition). 

(22.20). Further, what is meant by the presence of (the totality) 
of conditions producing cognition? 


14. The presence of (all) the conditions of 
cognition consists in the presence of an indivi- 
dual entity and the totality of all other con- 
ditions of cognition. 

(22. 23). The conditions of cognition are present,—this means that 
the totality of the causes producing the perception, e. g., of a jar, is pre- 
sent. The words «the totality of all other conditions» have the follow- 
ing meaning. The cognition of a jar is produced (partly) by the jar 
itself, (partly) by other factors, the sense-organs etc. The words «other 
conditions» refer to the conditions other than the perceptible jar 
itself. The «totality» of them means their presence. (23.1). The exis- 
tence proper, that what distinguishes (one thing) from another, that 
peculiar (fact), i.e. separate (discontinuous, individually distinct 
existence). Thus it is that an individually distinct existence and the 
presence of all other conditions must be both considered as constituting 
the perceptibility of jars and other (individual objects). 

What is an individual? The (author) says, 

15. It is a thing which, being present, is ne- 
cessarily perceived when all other conditions of 
perceptibility are fulfilled? 


1 scabha@va-visesa means an individual in Locke’s sense (Essay, XXVII. 4), 
existence individually distinct, «existence itself» (svabha@va eva), existence which is 
athe same as long as it is continued», existence determined by the principium 
individuationis, or Grundsatz der Individualisierung (Erdmann, op. cit., p. 143). 
It must be distinguished from the extreme concrete and particular momentary thing 
(svalaksana = ksana) which has no duration and which is characterized by Locke, 
in a truly Indian manner, as «each perishing the moment it begins» (yasminn eva 
ksane utpadyate tasminn eva vinasyati). Rgyal-thsab says, f. 25, ghato bhitalat 
svabhava-visistah, i. e., when a jar stands out in relief so as to be distinguished 
from its place, it is an individual, otherwise — according to Leibnitz’ principle 
of Identity of Indiscernables it would not be an individual. Vinitadeva explains it 
as sensible existence, a possible sense-datum, not metaphysical, na viprakrstah = 
sakya-darsanah = driyah. The notions of sensible existence and individual exis- 
tence are here characteristics of the same fact. Cp. also KamalaSila, p. 476.1 and 
481. 15. 

3 According to Dh., p. 23.7, the Tib. p. 51.7, Vinitadeva, p. 62.5 and 
Reyal-thsab, f. 25. a. 2, the siitra reads — satsv apy anyesu upalambha-praty- 
ayesu yah svabhGvah san pratyaksa eva bhavati. 
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(23.6). An individual means an entity which, being present, neces- 
sarily is perceived when all other conditions of perceptibility, i. e., the 
causes other than the perceptible jar itself, are fulfilled. The following 
is here meant?, It is a definition of perception made from the stand- 
point of an individual observer. (23.8). Indeed, if a man is actually 
observing something, the perceived thing possesses the two (above 
mentioned requisites of perception). But things imperceptible, whose 
place, time and essence are inaccessible,” have no distinct reality for 
him, although all other conditions of perceptibility be fulfilled. (23. 10). 
The (subjective) factors which allow the observer to see are, indeed, 
present. (Even if he sees nothing of the sort) they are present when 
he looks.? But if he does not look at all, objects, although they be 
in a place amenable to his senses, cannot be perceived. The distinct 
object is then present, the remaining conditions are not fulfilled. Things 
remote in time and place will then lack both conditions of perceptibility. 
(23.12). Thus it is that if somebody is looking on, the distinct thing 
might be absent, but all other conditions are not absent. If he does not 
look on, then an object, situated in his ken, (an object) which he could 
perceive, (but does not perceive), is deficient with regard to the other 
(the subjective) conditions of perceptibility. (23.14). All other objects 
(the remote and the inaccessible) are then deficient in both respects. 

(23.15). After having done with the example of negation, (the 
author) proceeds to give an example of an analytical reason (founded 
on Identity). 


16, Identity is a reason for deducing a pro- 
perty when (the subject) alone is by itself suffi- 
cient for that deduction* 


1 Mallavadi, fol. 49, says—nanu deSa-kala-svabhava-viprakrstah pisacadayo 
’amad -di-pratyayantara-sakalyavantas, tatha taddesa-tatkala-varti-purusasya 
pisaca-riipa-apeksay@ apratyaksa@s ca, tesam apy upalabdhi-laksana-praptatvad 
upalabdhi-laksana-praptasyeti yad viseganam (22. 1) desadi-viprakrsta-vyavarta-~ 
kam tad anarthakam evety Gankya aha tad ayam iti (23.7). Cp. text, p. 33. 20 ff. 

3 desa-kala-svabhava viprakrsta refers to things metaphysical, uncognizable, 
neither by the senses nor by the reason (= adrésya, not adriyamana), cp. infra 
sutras 1I. 28, 48, 49, II]. 97 and Kamalaiila, p.476.3. Mallavadi, f. 49, has 
adrsyeti, not adrsyama@na. Vinitadeva seems not to involve viprakrsta here, 

3 nanu yada caksur-adibhir merv-Gdin na pasyati, tada katham caksur- 
adayah sannihitah, padartha-jndnena sdnnidhya-anumites tesdm ity aha, ata& ceti 
(23. 10), cp. Mallavadi, fol. 49—60. Read atas ca sannihita yar... 

4 Lit, p. 23.16. «Own existence (svabhava) is a reason for a deduced property 
(s@dhya-dharma) which exists in its own (the reason’s) existence only (read sva~ 
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(23.17). The essence of a thing (can be a valid) logical reason. 
This is the idea. What kind of logical reason consists in its merely 
being contained in its own predicate? The predicate possesses the cha- 
racteristic of existing wheresoever the mere existence of the reason (is 
ascertained). (23.18). A predicate whose presence is dependent on the 
mere existence of the reason, and is dependent upon no other condi- 
tion besides the mere existence of the fact constituting the reason — 
such is the predicate which is inseparable from the reason (and can be 
analytically deduced). 

(23, 20). When such (a predicate) is deduced, the reason represents 
the same fact of existence as the predicate, it is not different, (it is 
identical). 

(28.21). An example is given. 


satta-matra-bhavini)». Cp. Sigwart, op. cit. L 264, «wo ein Subject far sich aus- 
reicht (= sva-satt@-ma@ira) seine Bestimmugen (= sadhya-dharma) nothwendig zu 
machen... fassen wir die Nothwendigkcit (niScaya) als eine innere». The subject 
in an analytical judgment is thus the «sufficient reason» for deducing the predi- 
cate. It is therefore rightly characterized here as a reason (linga, hetu). It will 
also appear as «subject» of the major premise in the fully expressed formula ot a 
deductive reasoning. When two characteristics are essential and coexist in the 
same object, at the same moment, the mere fact of the existence of the object 
(sva-satt@-m@tra) is then sufficient for deducing the presence of its essential pro- 
perty. The analytical judgment «ASoka is a tree» is thus conceived as an infe- 
rence in the form of «thisis a tree, because it fs an ASoka; whatsoever is an AdSoka 
is also a tree». The major premise in this inference is an analytical judgment. Its 
subject represents the reason (hetu), its predicate the major term (sadhya), Their 
connection {s a connection of Identity (tadatmya). Between the tree and the A3oka- 
tree there is no difference in the underlying point of reality, the Asoka is existenti- 
ally identical with the tree. Dharmakirti, therefore, characterizes their relation, 
in this sense, as founded on Identity (ta@datmya), cp. sitra II. 23—25. Kant, Kri- 
tik d. r. V.2, p. IV, calls analytical those judgments where the connection of the 
predicate with the subject is conceived «through their identity», Wundt, Logik?, 
I. 284, calls it «partielle Identitat», Bosanquet, Logic, I.14 — «identity in diffe- 
rence», Sigwart, op. cit, I, 111, objecting to Kant’s view, prefers to call it « agree- 
ment» (Uebereinstimmung). The last named author, ibid, 1, 264 ff., gives also expres- 
sion to the view that the necessity of everything existing is deduced either out of 
its essence or out of its origin (aus dem Wesen und der Ursache); this would corre- 
spond to Dharmakirti’s division of affirmation as founded either on Identity or 
Causation (t@d@tmya-tadutpatti), cp. also Schuppe, Logik, p. 128. All judgments 
which are not founded on a causal relation between the terms, and which are 
not negative, can be reduced to such a formula where the minor term is a point- 
instant, the major is the predicate, and the middle, which is the subject in the 
analytical judgment, represents the justification for predicatiou. 
1 sambandha. 
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17. Ase. g.—Thesis. This is a tree. 
Reason. Because it is an ASoka. 


(24.2). The word «this» points to the subject (of the conclusion), 
the words «a tree» contain the predicate, the words «because it is an 
ASoka» contain the reason. This means,—this object is fit to be called 
a tree, because it is fit to be called an ASoka. (24.3). Now, if some 
unintelligent man who does not know the proper use of the word ASoka 
(would reside) in a country where such trees are abundant, and if so- 
mebody would point out to him a high ASoka and say «this is a tree», 
then the man, being unintelligent, will think that the height of the 
Asoka is the reason why it is called a tree. Looking at a small ASoka, 
he would think that is not a tree. (24.6). This unintelligent man must 
be induced (to use the word tree properly, as being) the genera] mark 
of every ASoka. It means that not the height or some other special 
mark are the reasons for using the word tree, but (its essence alone), 
the mere fact of its being an ASoka, its (general) characteristics, its 
boughs and other attributes, are the reason.? 

(24.9). In order to exemplify (a deduction by causality, where the 
reason is) an effect, the author says. 


18. The effect is as follows. 
Thesis. Here is fire. 
Reason. Because there is smoke. 


(24. 11). «Fire» is the predicate (major term). «Here» is the subject 
(minor term). «Because there is smoke» is the reason (middle term). 
Causality is a conception familiar in common life.? It is known to 
be derived from experience (of the presence of the cause wherever 
there is an effect present), and from the negative experience (of the 
absence of the effect when its cause is deficient). Therefore the defini- 


1 Judgments referring to the extension and comprehension of concepts are thus 
brought under this head. Vinitadeva gives here no example at all. The formula of 
Dharmakirti refers to all analytical judgments or infereuces, and not to such 
cases of name-explaining alone. 

2 This of course does not mean that the every-day conception of causality is 
admitted. Dharmakirti develops his views on that subject in Pramanavinis- 
caya. The exposition in Sarvadars. S. (p. 5 ff.) is borrowed from that source. 
Causality ex{sts only between point-instants (ksana) which are not producing, but 
merely following one another. Dharmottara alludes to this theory above, text 
p. 10. 12 and in the sequel, p. 70 tf. But predication, inferring, purposive action, 
cognition, and consequently causation are examined in logic mainly from the em- 
pirical pofut of view. 
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tion of causality is not given, in contradistinction from the analytical 
reason (whose definition has been given). 


§ 5. How ARE SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC JUDGMEN'IS POSSIBLE. 


(24.13). (The consistency of a division into Negation, Identity and 
Causality) might be questioned. (If they are quite different) three prin- 
ciples, we cannot at all speak of one logical reason (in general). And 
if they are the different varieties (of one genus), then (the varieties 
may be endless), because the various cases of an analytical deduction 
alone are innumerable, and it becomes impossible to reckon only three 
varieties of logical deduction. To this we answer that (the principle of 
the division) is the following one. 


19. (Cognition) is either affirmation or nega- 
tion, (and affirmation) is double, (as founded either 
on Identity or on Causation).' 


(24. 16). The word «here» means «among these three different 
logical reasons». Two reasons establish realities. They are the foun- 
dation, or justification, for an affirmative judgment.* The (remaining) 
one is the reason, or justification, for a negative judgment. It must be 
kept in mind that by negation we mean (all deductions of) absence and 
the practical value of negation in life.* (24. 1S). The meaning is the follow- 
ing one. (The reasons are different not by themselves, but indirectly, 


1 Lit., p. 24. 15. «Here two are establishing real things (vastu), one is the 
reason of negation», 

2 gamaka. 

8 Very noteworthy is here the identification of reality (vastu) with affirmation 
(vidhi). The following ternis must be regarded as synonymous rastu = paramartha- 
sat, cp. p. 13. 18,—=sralaksana, cp. p. 18. 10,=Ksana, cp. p. 12. 18, = artha- 
kriyG@-kari, cp. p. 12. 15, vidht; cp. Tatp., 480. 19 p. — bahyasya = svalaksa- 
nasya = vidhi-ripasya = paramartha-satah, and Tarkabh&gi, p.31 (Bombay ed.) 
where saméanya is characterized as pramana-nirasta-vidhi-bhava, 

4 abhaiva-ryavahara. This point is insisted upon because negation is also in- 
terpreted as the cognition of a point-instant of efficient reality (vastu), cp. text p. 
28.22—artha-jnana eva.... ghatasya abhava ucyate, It is the result of the first formula 
of negation, while abhk@va is deduced in the remaning ten formulae, cp, infra, text 
p- 29. 22—24 and 38.4—5. Acirya Sikyabuddhi objects to this siltra. In the 
inference «the word is pot eterial, because it has an origin» the reason is positive, 
the conclusion negative, and in the inference «there is fire removing cold on the 
mountain, because we see smoke», the conclusion is positive, if the presence of 
fire be the main thing, it is negative, if the absence of cold is intended as the main 
thing, cp. Rgyal-thsab, Rigs-thigs-hgrel, f. 26 (Lhasa ed). 
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through the difference in the things they help to establish). The reason is 
subordinate to the deduced predicate. Its aim is to assert the existence 
of the predicate. The predicate constitutes the main (independent) part. 
Therefore the reason which is subordinate to the predicate is split into 
varieties not by itself, but in accordance with a division of the main 
part, the predicate. (24.19). The predicate is sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative. Since affirmation and negation represent attitudes 
mutually exclusive,! the reasons for them both must be different. 
(24. 20). Affirmation? again, (i. e., the reality which is asserted, can 
only be) either different from the fact from which it is deduced or 
identical? with it. Difference and non-difference being mutually 
opposed by the law of contradiction, their justifications must also 
differ. (25.1). Therefore, there is altogether no inherent difference 
in the reasons gua reasons,* but when the deductions® (that follow) 
are exclusive of one another, their reasons become different (indirectly). 
(25.3). Why again is it that these three (relations) represent lo- 
gical reasons? Why are there no other (relations) representing valid 
reasons?® In his answer (the author) shows both why the three men- 
tioned varieties are alone valid reasons, and why the others are not. 


20.Because one thing can convey the (existence 
of) another one when it is existentially depen- 
dent (on the latter). 

(25.6). Existentially dependent means dependent in its own existence. 
Existential (and necessary) dependence means dependent existence.” When 
the cause of something is to be deduced (synthetically), or an essential 
quality ® is to be deduced (analytically), the effect is in its existence de- 
pendent upon its cause, (and the analytically deduced) fact is by its 
essence dependent upon the fact from which it is deduced. (25.8). Both 


1 paraspara-parihara is the second mode of the law of contradiction, cp. be- 
low, stitra III. 77. 

2 Here again affirmation (viddht) means object of which the existence is af- 
firmed, vidhiyate iti vidhth (karma-sadhana). 

3 abhinna, cp. p. 48.9 — sa eva orksah, sativa simsapa. 

4 stata eva. 

5 gidhya. 

6 The Naiyayikas assume an indefinite variety of relations (sambandho... yo 
v&@ so va bhavatu) established by experience, Tat p., p. 107. 10. 

7 Lit., p. 25.6—7. «Being tied up by one’s own existence means having one’s 
own existence tied up. The composite noun is according to the rule, Panini II.1.32». 

8 The term svabha@ra is here used in two different senses, svabhara-prati- 
bandha is existential tie whieh includes the relation of the effect to its cause. But 
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these (connections) are contained in the one expression «existentially 
dependent.»? (25.9). (This means that) because the fact (expressing) 
the reason can prove the existence of the fact (corresponding to) the 
predicate, only if it is existentially dependent (on the latter), therefore, 
the above mentioned three relations alone can prove something, and 
there are no other relations which would allow to deduce (one fact 
from another).? 

(25.11). Now, why is it, that we can deduce one fact from another, 
only if there is existential dependence? 


21.Because a fact which is not so dependent 
upon another one, cannot be invariably and ne- 
cessarily concomitant with the latter. 

(25.14). «So dependent» means existentially dependent. A fact 
whose existence is not dependent upon another one, is not so depen- 
dent. (25.15). If one fact is not existentially dependent on another 
one, it is independent, and there can be no regularity® in its conco- 
mitance with the latter. Such a fact, representing that part from which 
the other part depends, cannot itself be subject to a rule of concomi- 
tance.* (25.17). The meaning is the following. If a fact is not tied up 


in svabhava-anum@na this term means identity in the sense indicated above, p. 66, 
it then is exclusive of the relation of causality, We must distinguish between 
svabhava-linga, identity and svabha@va-pratibandha, dependence. Smoke is svabha- 
vena pratibaddha with fire, but they are two different svabhavas, it is synthesis. 
On the other hand ASoka, although likewise svabhavena pratibaddha with tree, 
includes the latter in its svabhava, the srabhara is one, it is analysis. In the latter 
sense svabhava refers to the intention, the essential properties, of a term. Thus, 
e. g., simsapa is vrksa-svabhava = vrksa-vyapya, but not vice versa, vrksah is 
not stmsapa-svabhavah. 

1 Lit., p. 25.7—8. « When cause and essence must be established, the essential 
tie (svabhdvena pratibandha) of the result and of essence (seabhara in the sense 
of identity) is not different, thus both are comprehended in one composite word. 
The word hi has the sense of «because». 

2 Since internal inference (svarthanuma@na), as stated above p. 66 n., corres- 
ponds rather to our judgment, the classification of affirmative jndgments (vidhi 
cp. text, p. 24. 16) in srabh@vanumdana aud karyanumana corresponds to our clas- 
sification of judgments in synthetical and analytical. That the judgment «this 
ASoka is a tree» is analytical will not be denied. All non-analytical, i. e., synthe- 
tical judgments are conceived as judgments of causality, because, as just mentioned, 
every regular connexion between two point-instants of reality is regarded as 
causation. 

8 niyama. 

4 Lit., p. 25. 15—16. « What is not tied up to what, by its essence, for this not 
tied up to that, there is no rule (mtyama) of non-divergence in that. Non-diver- 
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by its existence to another one, it caunot be necessarily concomitant 
with the fact to which it is not tied up. Therefore, there is no rule 
of their invariable concomitance, i. ¢., of the impossibility of the 
one being existent without the other. 

(25. 18). The possibility of deducing one fact from the other? re- 
poses upon an invariable rule precluding the existence of the one 
without the existence of the other. (25.19). For we do not admit, that 
the logical mark is comparable to the light of a lamp which occasio- 
nally* brings to our knowledge some unperceived objects.® On the 
contrary (the logical mark is always a fact whose invariable connec- 
tion) is ascertained beyond the possibility of exception.‘ (25. 20), There- 
fore if (two facts) are existentially connected, we can assert that one of 
them cannot exist independently from the other, and therefore from 
the presence of the one follows the presence of the other. Hence it is 
established that the existence of one fact can convey the existence of 
another only when it is existentially dependent on tlie latter, not otherwise. 

(25, 22). Now, if among two facts one depends upon the other, 
there must be a dependent part and an independent part.® And here, 
between the logical reason and the logical predicate, who is dependent 
upon whom? 


22. This is a dependence of the logical reason 
upon the fact which is deduced from it, (upon 
the predicate). 


gence in that, is non-divergeuce in this object of being tied up, its rule....» Read 
pratibandha-visayu = hbrel-pai yul gat yin-pa de-la.... According to the Tib. 
p-, 57.8, we would expect yah prutibandha-visayas tasminn avyabhicaras tad-avy- 
abhicarah; pratibaddha is the term of lesser extension, e. g., the Asoka tree, 
pratibandha-visaya is the term of greater extension, e. g., the tree in general; 
apratibandha-visaya = ma-hbrel-pat yul, Tib. 57. 11, is an object from which there 
is no dependence, with which another object is not invariably concomitant, cp. 
text p. 26. 8. The logical mark, or middle term, is always a term of lesser extension 
as compared with the deduced fact, or major term. Therefore it is «tied up» or 
dependent. 

1 gamya-gamaka-bhiava. 2 yogyataya. 

3 About invariable concomitance cp. above, p. 52 n. 3; it is here characterized 
as necessary; cp. also below, p. 72 notes 6 and 7. 

+ niScaya is here used as a synonym of niyama. cp. p. 25.16, just as above, 
p- 18. 20, and below 26. 16. Otherwise it is also used as a synonym of kalpand, 
vikalpa, adhyarasdya and then means assertion, judgment cp. above, p. 47 and 
Tatp., p. 87. 25. 

5 Lit, p., 25.22. «And js it not a tie of the dependent on the other upon 
the independent on the other»? 
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(26.2). This existential dependence is (a dependence) of the logical 
reason upon the fact (corresponding to the predicate). The logical reason, 
being the subordinate part, is dependent. On the contrary, the fact 
corresponding to the predicate is not subordinate, and therefore it is 
(the principal part), the part on which the mark depends, and which is 
itself independent. (26.3). The meaning is the following. Even in those 
cases, where there is (an analytical deduction founded on) Identity? (of the 
predicate with the reason, there always is a dependent and an inde- 
pendent part). It is the dependent part that possesses the power to 
convey the existence of the other. The (independent part, that) to 
which the other is subordinated} is the deduced part. (26.4). If the 
essence of an attribute* is such that it is invariably concomitant‘ with 
something else, it is dependent upon the latter, e.g., the fact of «being 
produced by a voluntary effort» is invariably concomitant with,(and depen- 
dent upon, or subordinate to), the fact of «not being an eternal entity».° 
On the other hand, a quality whose essence admits of being some- 
times concomitant, and sometimes not, does not depend; it represents 
the fact upon which the other depends, e. g., the quality called «non- 
eternity» versus the quality of «being a voluntary product», (for there 
are other non-eternal ohjects besides those produced by a voluntary 
human effort). (26.7). The possibility of deducing one fact from another 
reposes on a necessary connection.* The essence of a thing produced 
by a voluntary effort is never to represent an eternal (substance), this 
is anecessary characteristic (of such things), (26.8). Therefore it (repre- 
sents) just the fact which invariably is concomitant with the fact of 
impermanence. Thus it is that concomitance cannot be anything but 
the (necessary relation) of a determined object.’ 


1 pratibandha-visaya. 

2 tadatmya-avisese, lit. cin non-difference of identity »; about identity between 
the terms of an analytical judgment cp. above, p. 66 n. 

3 dharma 4 niyatah svabhavah. 

5 Whatsoever is voluntarily produced is non-eternal, as e, g., a jar, but not 
vice versa, a thing can be non-eternal without being voluntarily produced, e. g., 
lightning, although not created by human effort, is evanescent. 

8 Lit., p. 21.7. «The relation of deducer and deduced (gamya-gamaka-bharn) 
refers indeed to necessity »; niscaya = niyama. 

7 Lit., p. 26.8. «Therefore the relation of deduced and deducer possesses just 
a determined object, not otherwise». The author insists repeatedly (text pp. 19, 26, 
47, 49 etc.) that logical concomitance is a necessary relation. Invariable conco- 
mitance is always of the middle with the major term, it is niyata-visaya, i, ¢., it 
refers only to the middle term. The reason is always a dependent fact, and becanse 
it is dependent, it proves the reality of the other fact upon which it is dependent. 
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(26. 10). Further, why is it that the mark, (i. e., the reality under- 
lying the reason) is existentially so related to the predicate? 


23, Because, as regards (ultimate) reality, (the 
entity underlying the logical reason) is either 
just the same as the entity (underlying) the pre 
dicate, or it is causally derived from it. 


(26. 12).In reality (there are only two necessary relations, Identity and 
Causation), «Identity» with the predicated fact means that (the mark) 
represents (the predicate) itself, its essence. Since (in those cases) the 
essence of a logical reason is contained in the predicate, therefore it 
is dependent upon the latter (and invariably concomitant with it)? 


(26.13). The question arises, that if they are essentially identical, 
there will be no difference between reason and predicate, and then the 
argument will be (a repetition or) a part of the thesis? ® Therefore it is 
said, «as regards reality», i. e. the two are identical with reference 
to what is the ultimately real essence, (i. e., the sense datum under- 
lying both facts). (26. 15). But the constructed objects, those (conceptions) 
which have been superimposed (upon reality), are not the same (in the 


1 Lit., p. 26.11. «Because in reality there is identity with, and production from, 
the thing predicated». The author insists that there can he only two kinds of logical 
relations. The principle of his division is this. Existence is split in point instants. 
Every efficient point-instant can be the substratum of a variety of characteristics. 
It can be a tree, an ASoka-tree, a solid body, a substauce, etc., etc. All such 
characteristics refer to the same entity, they are simultaneous, they will be, 
according to the terminology of the author, identical. But if a tree is characte- 
rized as produced from a seed, this will be a relation between two realities, two 
underlying point-instants, since there is a causal relation only between the last 
moment of tbe seed and the first moment of the sprout. Therefore there can be only 
two relations between the terms in cognition, either the one js contajned jn the other, 
or it is produced from it, either analysis or synthesis, either identity or causation. 

2 Lit., p. 26.12—14. «From reality etc.; of what this probandum is the Self, 
the own existence, that is (the possessor) of its Self. Its condition is its-selfness, 
(the Self of one thing belonging to another thing); for this reason. Since the pro- 
bans possesses the own Self of the probandum, therefore it is existentially tied up. 
This is the meaning. If the probans possesses the own existence of the probandum,...». 

8 The thesis will be, e. g., «this is a tree», and the reason «because itis an ASoka- 
tree». The reason « ASoka-tree» contains the predicate «tree», or A’oka-tree is a 
part of trees in general; pratijna is here the same as s@dhya or paksa, cp. III. 40. 
The analytical judgment being reduced to the formula «the ASoka-tree is a tree» 
seems utterly useless. This problem continues to puzzle European philosophers, 
The Indian solution is bere hinted, it will be reconsidered infra, in stitra III. 20. 
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facts constituting) tle reason and the consequence.> (26. 16). (We have 
already mentioned that)? the possibility of deducing one fact from the 
other always reposes upon a necessary (connection between them). 
Therefore their difference (in an analytical deduction) concerns exclu- 
sively those (constructed) conceptions which have been superimposed 
(upon the same reality) and which are necessarily (connected).* The 
(underlying) reality is the same. 

(26.17). But Identity is not the only (possible relation between, 
a logical mark and what can be deduced from it), There is moreover 
(the relation of Causality). The mark can represent an effect of the fact 
(whose existence is then) inferred from it. The logical reason (middle 
term) can be existentially dependent on, (and therefore invariably conco- 
mitant with), another fact, the existence of which is deduced from it, 
because (the reason) owes its existence to it.* 

(26.19). Why is it that a logical connection can be the outcome of 
no other relation® than these two, (Indentity and Causality)? 


24. Because when a fact is neither existentially 
identical with another one, nor is it a product 
of the latter, it cannot be necessarily dependent 
upon it. 


(26.21). If one fact is a characteristic of the same (underlying) 
existence as another one, they are (here said to be) existentially iden- 


1 Lit., p. 15—16. « But the object of mental construction (rikalpa), that essence 
(riipa = svarépa) which has been superimposed by imagination (sama@ropita), with 
respect to it, there is a split between the reason and consequence», 

2 Above, p. 26. 7. 

3 Lit., p. 26. 16, «Therefore their difference is all right (yukta) only when 
referred to (that their) essence which is situated upon (@ridha) necessity (or as- 
sertion, niscaya)».-It has been noted above, p.7 n., that the conception of niscayaorniy- 
ama is assimilated to pramana and samyag-jnana. All definite knowledge (prafiti = 
bodha = adhigama etc.) is constructed knowledge, kalpita = vikalpita = samaropita= 
vikalpa-Griidha=niscaya-aridha = buddhy-avasita, Every definite assertion is thus 
contrasted with the indefinite, transcendental character of ultimate reality. And 
because all assertions are founded upon some invariable concomitance between 
constructed concepts, the term niscaya implies both necessity (= mntyama) and 
judgment (adhyavasdya = kalpuna). 

+ Lit. p. 26.17—18. «Not alone from identy, but also there is origination of 
the murk from that deduced object, and because of origination from it, there is an 
essential tie of the mark to the deduced object». 

* nimitta, 
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tical, if not, they are existentially non-identical.+ If one fact represents 
the effect of another one, it is a product of the latter, if not, it is not 
its product. (26.22). Now, a fact which is neither existentially 
identical, nor is it an effect (of another definite fact), cannot be neces- 
sarily dependent on the other fact which is neither its cause, nor 
existentially the same reality. For this reason (there can exist no other 
basis for a necessary logical connection than either Identity or Cau- 
sality).* (27. 3). If the existence of something could be necessarily con- 
ditioned by something else, something that would neither be its cause, 
nor essentially the same reality, then only could a necessary connection 
repose on another relation, (besides the law of Identity and the law of 
Causation). (27.4). Necessary (or essential) connection, indeed, means 
dependent existence.* Now, there is no other possible dependent existence 
(than these two, the condition of being the effect of something, and 
the condition of being existentially identical with something). Therefore 
the dependent existence of something (and its necessary concomitance) is 
only possible on the basis either of its being the product (of a defi- 
nite cause) or of its being essentially (a part) of the same essence.‘ 

(27.6). Now let us concede the point and admit that there is no 
other necessity in our knowledge than that which is founded either 


1 Lit. p. 26. 21. « Of what this is the essence, it is (possessor) of that essence, 
not having that essence is possessor of an essence other than that». 

2 Lit, p. 26.22—27.3,. «What is not having the essence of what, and not 
having origination from what, for this not having the essence of that, and not ba- 
ving origination from that, there is an essence not tied up to that, to the not ha- 
ving that essence and to the non-producer, thus this is (the fact) whose essence is 
not tied up, (not dependent). Its condition is the possession of independent own- 
existence. Therefore (i. e.) because of the independent condition (of every fact which 
is neither analytically nor causally dependent)... .». 

3 This is a repetition of what has been said above, text p. 25. 7. The author 
insists that relation (pratibandha = samsarga) means dependence, this interdepen- 
dence directly affects the constructed conceptions of our productive imagination, 
and indirectly the underlying «things in themselves», between which also these 
two relations of identity and causality are assumed. 

4 The commentary of Vinitadeva upon this siltra, p. 65. 10—15, runs thus. 
«What does not possess the same (underlying) essence with the predi- 
cate, and what does not originate from the entity (corresponding to) the predicate, 
in what way could it be said to be connected? What is not connected ts not a 
mark, because an universal absurdity (atiprasanga) would follow, (everything 
could be deduced from anything). Therefore we can assert a (logical) connection 
only on the basis of an identical (fact of existence) or on the basis of causality, not 
otherwise ». 
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on Identity or on Causation. But how are we, nevertheless, to explain 
the circumstance that nothing but a comprehended fact or a produced 
effect have the force necessarily to establish the existence of something 
by inference.’ 


25. It is (simply) because Identity and Causa- 
tion (causal origin) belong just either to a com- 
prehended property or to an effect. Inferential 
reference to Reality is possible exclusively on 
this basis. 


(27.10). Since the possibility of deducing one fact from another is 
based exclusively upon these two relations of (underlying) Identity and 
Causation, and since they (in their turn) are founded exclusively upon 
either the presence of a (comprehended) attribute (allowing analytical 
deduction of the comprehensive fact), or upon the fact that a result 
(must have a cause), therefore the establishing of reality, or affirmation, 
is possible only upon the basis of these two relations, Identity and 
Causation.? 


1 Lit, p. 27. 6—7. «Let it be, for sur2, that the Own-existence-bond comes 
only from Being-originated-by- this, but how is it that Own-existence, (i.e., the subor- 
dinated svablia@va, the comprehended property) alone (and) the effect (alone) are 
conveyors?» 

2 Lit, p. 27.8—11. «And these Identity-with-that and Origination-from-that 
belong to the «own existence» and to the effect alone, thus from them alone is re- 
ality (vastu) established.— And these etc. The word iti in the sense of «therefore ». 
Since Identy and Causation have their stand on «own existence» and result only, 
and conditioned by them is the relation of deducer and deduced, therefore from 
them alone, from «own existence» and result, comes establishing of reality or affirma- 
tion».—The fact of being a tree (vrksatva) is included in the fact of being an Asoka 
simsap@tra), the first fact «depends» (pratibaddha) upon the latter, it is invari- 
ably concomitant with the latter, because the Jatter is «its own existence» (sra- 
bhava), i, e., both are characteristics of the same underlying reality (castu = para- 
martha-sat = svalaksana = ksana). We have here two terms so related that by 
the analysis of the one we get the other, by analysing the term of greater com- 
prehension (vya@pta) we get the term of greater extension (vya@paka). This relation 
is here explained as « identity» (tadatmya) of existence, since both terms ultimately 
refer to the same underlying sense-datum. A result, on the contrary, points to 
another reality which is the cause from wich it is derived. These two relations 
alone point to realities. Upon such a basis alone cao we establish inferential refe- 
rence to reality or truth. The term vastu «reality» is used as a synonym of vidhi 
«affirmative judgment», cp. text, p. 24. 16 and 27. 11. All affirmative judgments, 
so far they represent cognition of reality, can be reduced to these two patterns, 
«this is a tree, becanse it is an Asoka», and «there is fire there, because there is 
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§ 6. THe PRINCIPLE OF NEGATIVE JUDGMENTS. 


(27.12). Now, why is it that we do not consider non-cognition of 
a thing? unimagined as the cause of success, (when purposive action is 
evoked) by a negative judgment? ? 


26. The success of negative behaviour is only 
owing to a negative cognition of the form des- 
cribed above. 


(27. 14). The success of negative behaviour reposes exclusively 
upon such a (process of) repudiating in thought the imagined presence 
of an object. No other basis for it is therefore given. 

(Two questions are now raised, 1) why does it repose upon such 
a basis, and 2) why no other basis, e. g., no real non-cognition ofa real 
non-existence is possible)? 

(27.16). First, why does it repose upon such (a process)? 


27. Because when a real object is present (it 
is perceived and it) becomes superfluons (to ima- 
gine its presence). 

(27.18). Because if the cbject to be denied® were present, (this 
would be perceived and) it would be impossible to deny its imagined 
presence.* This proves that negation is founded upon such (a process 
of repelling some suggestion). 


smoke». It will be noticed that judgments, or inferences, about future results are 
not considered as valid, e. g., «there will come a rain, because there are clouds » 
is a valid inference for the Naiyiyikas, but not for the Buddhists, because they 
assume that causes are not always followed by their results, cp. text, p. 40.8. 
Results necessarily must have always some cause or causes, therefore there is 
«necessity» (niScaya) in such affirmations, but no necessity in deducing a future 
result from its possible cause. 

1 adriya-anupalabdhi is always problematic, cp. infra, p. 78 ff. 

2 pratisedha-siddhi = pratisedha-ryavahara-siddhi = pratisedha-vasat puru- 
sartha-siddhi. 

3 E. g., the visible jar (Rgyal-thsab); for Dh. this seems to refer to vipra- 
krsta-vastu, cp. p. 28. 9. 

4 The Indian realists maintained that negation is a cognition of real absence. 
Just as affirmation is cognition of real presence, they thought that negation is a non- 
cognition of real absence. The Mimamsakas viewed non-existence as a reality sui 
generis(vastvantaram) and admitted yogya-pratiyogy-anupalabdhi,though not as anu- 
mana, but as a special pramana which they called abhava. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school viewed it as a special category (padartha), a reality cognized by the senses, 
owing to a special contact (visesya-visesana-bhava-sannikarsa), The Sankhyas 
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(27.20). Why this alone is the basis, (and why is negation of 
unimaginable things impossible)? 


28% Because otherwise, (sc. if the absent thing 
has not been imagined as present, its absence, 
and the entailed successful actions, cannot follow with 
logical necessity). 


(28.3). Because otherwise ete. The word «otherwise» implies — 
«because unimaginable (sc. metaphysical or problematic) negation is 
possible even if the (corresponding) entity be present». That is the 
reason why successful negation (in life) is founded on no other (but 
imaginable) denial. But why is that so? Why is it that even admitting 
the reality (of metaphysical entities), their (non-perception by the 
senses) can be (only problematic).? 


280. Because when entities do not conform to 
the conditions of cognizability, when they are 
inaccessible in space and time and (invisible) by 
nature, since all human experience is then exclu- 
ded, apodictic negative judgments are not poss- 
ible? 

(28.5). We have stated above* that an object is said to be satis- 
fying to all conditions of perceptibility, 1) when all the accompanying 


applied their idea of pratiksana-parinadma and viewed ghata-abhara as a parinama- 
ksana of bhiitala which, as all parinama-bheda, is cogvized, they maintain, by sense 
perception, 

1 anyatha ca, according to Vinitadeva, p. 66.18, and Rgyal-thsab, f. 27, 
= driyanupalabdhim anasritya, according to Dh., = adréya-anupalabdhi- 
sambharat. 

2 Vinitadeva, p. 67 and Rgyal-thsab, f. 27, interpret sittra II, 28 as 
meaning «because otherwise there can be no definite assertion (niscaya) of non- 
existence (abhG@ra) concerning... ». 

3 The anupalabdhi of the Sinkhyas, e. g., is an adrsya-anupalabdhi, it refers 
to entities which are not sensibilia, not individually distinct. They maintain that 
their Matter (pradhana) and Souls (pwrusa) are metaphysical (suksma —atindriya). 
Their non-perception alone (anupalabdhi = pratyaksa-nivrtti-matram) does not 
entail apodictic negative judgment (abha@va-niScaya). They are cognized by samanya- 
to-drsta-anumana which is explained as adrsta-svalaksanasya samanya-visesasya- 
darganam, cp. §.-t.-kaumudi ad K. 5—6. The Buddhists admit valid denial 
ouly if there is some svalaksana = vidhi-riipa = vastn = artha-kriya-kari, i. e., in 
regard of such objects which can alternately be perceived and not perceived, 
present and absent, cp. infra, text, p. 38.18. Cp. also, stra III. 97 where the 
judgment «he is not omniscient», being metaphysical, is proved to be problematic. 

4 Sttra I. 14; on Dh.’s interpretation of riprakrsta cp. notes on p. 64 and 665. 
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necessary conditions are fulfilled, and 2) when the individually distinct 
object itselfis present. When one or the other of these clauses is deficient, 
the object is said to be in a condition of non-perception. The words 
«do not conform to the conditions of cognizability» point here to the 
absence of the first clause. The words «inaccessible in space, time and 
invisible by nature» point to the total absence of individual distinctness. 

(28.9) There can be no certainty about the absence of such objects. 
We contend that we never could know it with certainty, even if such 
entities did really exist.2 

(28.10). Why is it that there could be no such certainty? It is 
impossible, because human experience of such objects is excluded. 

(28.11). Since human experience? in respect of (metaphysical 
objects) which do not satisfy to the conditions of possible experience is 
excluded, and there can be no apodictic knowledge of their non- 
existence,® therefore, even supposing that such objects really exist, 
only a metaphysical* negation regarding them is possible, a negation 
whose essence is to be beyond human experience. 

(28.12). Thus the basis of negative judgments is that (process of 
thought which we have) described above. 

(28.14). The time to which such cognition, if it is valid > refers 
its essence, and its function will next be stated. 


29. Negative behaviour* is successful when a 
present or a past negative experience of an ob 
server has happened, provided the memory of 
this fact has not been obliterated, 


(28.17). The preception by somebody of an object, e.g., of a jar, 
has not happened. This is called negative experience. This means that 
the essence of negation is the fact of some experience having not 
happened.® 


1 Lit.,p.28.9—10. «Even if reality exists, its non-existence is admitted ». tasya 
abhavah = ntiscayasya abhavah, sati vastunt = pratisedhye sati vastunt. 

2 atma-pratyaksa-nivrttt = vadi-prativadi-pratyaksa-nivrtti (Rgyal-thsab). 

8 abhava-niscaya-abhava; novassertion as of a reality (castu), ibid. 

4 adréya = svabhava-visesa-viprakrsta, cp. sutra II. 15. 

5 pramana. 

8 abhava-vyavaha@ra, a negative judgment, a negative proposition and a cor- 
responding successful purposive action are suggested by this term, cp. text, p. 29, 
22—28, for abbreviation we may express it as negative behaviour. 
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(28.18). For this reason negation is not really deduced (by an in- 
ference), because simple negation, (being its fundamental aspect), is 
established (by direct perception). (But how can non-existence be per- 
ceived by the senses? It is perceived in imagination!)’ An object, e. g., 
a jar, although absent, is nevertheless said to be perceived, because it 
is imagined as perceived, as being cognized in all normal conditions” 
of perception, upon a place which appears as part of the same act of 
cognition. 


(28. 20). Therefore what we call negative experience® is this object 
(the substratum) itself appearing as part of the same cognition, and 
the cognition of such a substratum. Because on the basis of this percei- 
ved substratum and of its cognition we arrive at the judgment‘ on 
the absence of an object which is being imagined as perceived in all 
normal conditions of a (possible) experience. 


(28. 22). Consequently when we assert the absence of the 
perceptible jar, we necessarily assert something positive, (we 
assert the presence of the bare place and the fact of its cognition).5 


1 Lit. p. 28, 17—18, «The object jar etc. perceptible to the observer; its ab- 
sence is non-cognition; its essence means so much as the absence of this (object). 
Just this non-existence is not deducible, because « non-perception of own existence » 
(the fundamental first formula of negation) is established (itself)». abhk@va-vyava- 
hara is deduced in the first formula, abha@va is deduced in the remaining ones, cp. 
text p. 38. 4. 

2 samagra-samagrika. 

3 pratyaksa-nivrtti. 

* avasiyate = nisciyate = vikalpyate = pratiyate = prapyate etc. 

5 Lit., p. 28.22. «Therefore just (positive) cognition of a thing is called non- 
existence of a perceptible jar», Cp. Bradley, Principles?, p. 117,— «every nega- 
tion must have a ground and this ground is positive», it is affirmation of a quality 
a which ¢is not made explicit», and, p. 666, he even maintains that the negative 
is more real than what is taken a8 barely positive; B. Erdmann, Logik’, p. 500,— 
«die Urtheile mit verneinendem Pradicat sind trotzdem bejabend». According to the 
Indian view every judgment reduces to the form «this is that», sa era ayam, it is an 
arrangement (kalpan@), or a conjunction (yojan@), at the same time it is a resolve, or a 
judgment in the real sense of the word (adhyavasa@ya) and a choice, a distinction, a 
contrast, the result of a disjunction (vika/pa). These terms describe the same fact 
(anarthantaram, Tatp., p. 87). Now, in the conjunction of the two parts «this» and 
«that», of Thisness and Thatness ({damta@ and tatia, cp. N. Kanika, p. 124) the 
part «this» refers to Reality, to the point-instant, to the «thing in general» (Ding 
tiberhaupt), or «thing in itself» (svalaksana = vastu — vidhi-svarupa). This is an 
intrinsic affirmation (vastu = vidhi, cp. above, p. 68 n, 3, nastity anena na sam- 
badhyate, Tatp., p. 340.11). The judgment is made up by the second part, by 
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And? since we are dealing here? (with inferential knowledge as far as 
it controls our purposive actions), absence is not the bare (phantom) 
of a non-Ens, because this alone could not produce an ascertainment 
of the absence of a (definite) perceptible thing. 

(29.1). Now,> (if) the absence of a visible thing‘ is ascertained 
through sense perception, (and not through an inference, the practical 
importance of negation as a guide of our actions, could be derived 
from the same source)? Quite true! (It could be so derived). However,® 
(inference likewise plays a part, from the following point of view. At 
first) an object is imagined as visible (in the following manner), «if a 
jar did (really) exist on a place which would be a part of the same cogni- 
tion, this jar would certainly be visible», and then, on the basis of such 
(a hypothetical judgment), we ascertain our negative experience.’ (29. 3). 
When it has been ascertained that an object perceptible (by its nature) is 
not being perceived, we just eo ipso® realize its absence. If the visible object 
would have been present, its non-perception would never have occurred.® 


athatness », which contains no intrinsic affirmation (ntrasta-vidht-bhava), it can be 
both, affirmation and negation (gaur asti, gaur nasti, ibid., p. 340. 10). It is always 
4 universal (samanya-laksana), a construction, not «a thing in itself», it involves a 
choice, @ contrast, a distinction. A judgment without any reference to reality (i. e., 
to sensation) in the element «this», will be, as the Indian says, a lotus growing in 
the sky. All real cognitions are, in this sense, positive, whether they be expressed 
in the affirmative or ju the negative. Cp. also H. Bergson, Evolution Créatrice, 
pp. 297 ff.; S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, p. 198 ff. 

1 tu-Sabdah punar-arthe (Mallavidi). 

2 theti linga-prastave (ibid). 

3 nanu yatha bhitala-grahi-pratyaksam ghata-abhave praminam, tatha abha- 
va-cyavahare’py astu, kim dréya-anupalambhena linga-bhiitena karyam, ttt para- 
krtam prakatayann aha nanv ityads (p. 29. 1) (ibid). 

4 drsya-nivritir ghata-abhavah (ibid). 

5 dréya-anupalambhad iti kevala-bhitala-grahi-pratyaksad tti tato ’abhara- 
vyaraharo "pi tatah syad itt parasayah (tbid). 

6 nanu yady asmad-uktasya satyum ity adina (p. 29. 2) anumatis, tada dréya- 
nupalabdhi-lingata na yukta, tty asankya aha, kevalam tty adi, kimtu samanadht- 
karanyam iti (ibid). samanadhikaranyam here evidently means that the same fact 
can be viewed either as a sense-perception or as an inference, cp. Kamalaéila, p. 
481. 12—yatrapt kevala-pradesopalambhad(pratyaksad | ghata-abhavah siddhah, saps 
ghatanupalambha-karya-anupalabdhir era (anumanam). The absence of noise is per- 
ceived by karyanupalabdh, ibid. 

7 arsyanupalabdhir. 8 samarthyad eva. 

9 Lit., p. 29.1—4. «And is not absence of the visible ascertained from non- 
perception of the visible? This is quite true! However, if on a visible (place) united 
in the same cognition there were a jar, it necessarily would be visible, thus the 
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(29. 4). Therefore,? when we have realized the non-perception of the object 
after having imagined its presence, (this process contains) by impli- 
cation? the idea of its non-existence. However, this idea has not yet 
been translated into life.? It can therefore receive practical application 
on the basis of (an inference whose middle term is) non-perception.* 
(29.6). Consequently we must keep in mind that what is called ne- 
gation (has a positive ground in) the associated bare place and in the 
fact of its being perceived, because this can be regarded as the middle 
term in an inference which repels the suggested presence of a visible 
object.° 


visible is imagined, from it non-perception of the visible is ascertained, and just 
from the capacity of the ascertainment of non-perception of the visible, the non- 
existence of the visible is ascertained». 

1 ata evambhitad drsya-anupalambha-niscayad iti samanadhikaranyam (ibid). 

2 sGmarthyad. 

* vyavahrta. — On the practical importance of negation in life (abhdva- 
vyataha@ra) B. Erdmann delivers himself, Logik, p. 500, as follows, «das 
formulierte Denken findet... Anlisse fir die Bildung kontradictorischer Artunter- 
schiede, eben weil es das Wirkliche vom Standpunct der practischen Weltanschauung 
aus deutet, der das anschaulich und practisch - tcleologisch Hervortretende vor 
allem ins Auge fallen lasst». Cp. H. Bergson, op. cit., pp. 297, 312, 315, 321. 

4atha yadt dr&ya-anupalambhena kevala-bhiitala-grahi-pratyaksena dréya- 
ghata-abhavo nisciyata eva, na ryavahriyate, tarht kena vyavahartavga ity aha 
drsyetyadi (p. 29. 5), drya-anupalambhena linga-bhutena vyavahartarya ity 
arthah (ibid). Cp. Kamalagila, p. 481. 18, — tasma@t sarvatra srabh@vanupalab- 
dhir asad-vyavahara-hetuh paramarthatah karyanupalabdhir eva drastarya. 

5 Lit. 29. 6—7. «Therefore another thing which is being perceived and agso- 
ciated in one cognition and its cognition, since they are the logical reason (hetu) 
for the ascertainment of the absence of the perceived (thing). should be regarded 
as called absence of the perceived». — The fully expressed-formula of a negative 
inference is given in III. 9.— Al) these subtletics are probably the outcome of 
controversies with the Mimamsakas who also admitted «repelled suggestion» or 
«challenged imagination» (drsya-anapalabdhi) as a method of cognizing real non- 
existence (vastu), though they viewed it not as an inference, but as a third, iade- 
pendent source of our knowledge, cp. note 8 on p. 77. For the Buddhists the 
reality (vastu) is the bare place which is cognized by the senses. The Mimamsakas 
retorted that the place is also perceived when the jar is present. We would then 
have the absurdity that the abseuce of the jar must also be perceived if the jar be 
present. Therefore, they concluded, absence must be a reality sué generis (vastvan- 
taram). — Among European logicians Sigwart inclines to the view that negation 
is really an inference («secundarer und abgeleiteter Ausdruck», op. ctt. I. 167), 
J. N. Keynes, in despair, thinks that «the nature of logical negation is of so 
fundamental and ultimate a character that any attempt to explain it is apt to obscure 
rather than to illumine», cp. Formal Logic4, p. 120. 
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(29.7). And just as a jar, although absent, (can be now) imagined 
as present on a perceived spot which is part of tle same perception, 
(we can likewise remember the absence of a jar in the past), The 
character? of the jar is the same, it is a non-existing jar, it is imagi- 
ned on a present,or remembered on a former, place, it is appertaining 
to the same cognition, provided the memory of the latter has not been 
obliterated? 

(29.9). Thus the essence of logical negation® has been explained, 
it is the perception of a jar that has not happened. And this is a 
real fact established (by introspection).* ‘Lhus the non-existence of a 
jar cannot be deduced, but the negative judgment, as mentioned above,> 
is deduced (from that fact). 

(29.11). «Not obliterated» refers to an impression® produced by 
an experience and having the capacity of evoking a recollection. This 
refers to a past experience of some human individual, and a present. 
experience of such an individual is likewise referred to. (29.13). But 
the qualification of «non-obliterated» memory does not refer to the 
present cognition. It occurs that an impression produced by a spot 
without. any jar upon it leaves no traces, neither is the imagined jar 


1 tad-riipam, 

2 Lit, p.29.7-9. «And just as the perceptibility of a jar on a perceived 
(place) united in one cognition, although it does not exist, just so on this (place) 
united in one cognition past, if the memory-impression has not been obliterated, 
and present, this form of the jar is imagined although non-existent, thus should 
it be considered ». 

3 dr&ya-anupalabdhi. 

4 8a ca siddha, p. 29.10 = s&@ ca siddha, Tattvas., p. 481.2, cp. 479. 22, 
lit. «it really exists», «it is established as an objective reality», the reality 
is the bare place. The realists who maintained that negation is a negative 
cognition of real absence (adrSya-anupalabdht) contended that the Buddhist 
idea of a non-Ens had no corresponding objective reality, that it was asiddha, 
tuccha. The Buddhists answered that their view was proved and the objective 
reality of their idea of a non-Ins established as an active principle of coguition and 
conscious behaviour (abhava-vyavahara), by both perception and introspection (sva- 
samvedana), perception of the bare place and introspective awareness of that per- 
ception. Cp. Mallavadi, fol. 58,—atha bhavadiyapi anupalabdhth parolsa-nivrtit- 
matra-tuccha-ripa-anupalabdhivad asiddh&@ syad ity Gsankya Gha,s@ cetyGdi 
(p. 29. 10), kevala-bhittala-grahi-jnadna-ripaya anupalabdheh sva-samved«na-pra- 
tyaksa-siddhatvat, kevala-bhittala-rtipayas ca kevala- bhiitala-grahi-prat yaksa-jia- 
na-siddhatvac ceti. 

5 p. 29.5. 

6 Here the term samskira = smrti-lija is used in the Naiyayika sense, as the 
special faculty included in the smrti-janaka-sa@magri. 
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remembered, nor the fact of the failure to perceive any. But a present 
spot, when there is no jar on it, cannot escape memory. Neither the 
imagined jar, nor the failure to perceive it can then be forgotten 
Therefore the qualification of non-obliterated memory is not meant 
as a characteristic of a present negation.4 A present object is never 
severed from the trace which it leaves in memory. ? 

(29.18). What is meant is this. Negation is valid in regard of a 
past object, if this is clearly remembered, and in regard of a present 
one. We cun cognize «there was here no jar, because we did not 
perceive any», «there is heré no jar, because we lo not perceive any». 
But the judgment «there will be here no jar, because we will not 
perceive any» is impossible, since a future non-perception is proble- 
matic. The time of valid negation has thus been defined. 

(29, 22). Its function will be next indicated. It consists in making 
use of the idea of non-existence (by applying it to life). (It includes) 
1) the judgment «there is uot», 2) the words expressing it, and 
3) successful purposive action, consisting in moving about with the 
certainty (not to fall upon the absent object). The last case is the 
physical® use of the idea of non-existence. When a man knows that 
there is no jar (in the place), he moves about without expecting (to find 
it). This threefold practical application* of the idea of non-existence 
is based upon non-perception of the hypothetically visible. 

(30. 1). But has it not been stated above that the judginent «there 
is no jar» is produced by (sense-perception, hy the perception of) the 
bare place?® (And now we include this judgment into the practical 
consequences deduced by inference from this perception). (30.2). (Yes, 
we do not deny that!). Since the bare place is cognized by sense- per- 
ception, and since the negative judgment «there is here no jar» is a 
judgment produced by the direct function of perception, (that function 
which makes the object present to our senses), therefore (it is quite 


1 Vinitadeva has interpreted this passage as ifthe qualification of «non- 
obliterated memory» could refer to both the present and the past experience, cp. p. 
68. 1—5, (but not in 69. 14). Dharmottara takes great pains apparently to redress 
this slight inconsistency. 

2 Lit, p. 29. 17—18 «For this very reason the word «and» has heen used, 
«and of the present», in order that it should he known that the « present» without 
any qualification is combined toyether with the past as possessing qualification ». 

3 kayika. 

4 vyavahara. 

5 anupalabdher, p. 80.1, is explained by Miallavadi as = bhitalad. 
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true) that the negative judgment immediately following on the per- 
ception? of the bare place is a perceptual judgment. (30.4). Indeed, 
the negative judgment, according to what has been sail above, is 
directly produced by sense-perception, because (qualified) perception 
has just the capacity of producing a judgment as to tlie existence 
{before us) of a bare place? (30.5). However,’ (the proper function of 
negation consists in the next following step). Objects might be not percei- 
ved, but this only gives rise to doubt, (the feeling arises as to which 
of them) might be present? So long as this doubt has not been remo- 
ved, negation has no practical importance, (it cannot guide our pur- 
posive actions).* (30.6). (imagination then steps in, and) it is thus that 
negation, (as a negative deduction), gives practical significance to the 
idea of a non-Ens. Since an object which I imagine as present on a 
given place is not really perceived, just therefore do I judge that «it 
is not there». (30.7). Consequently this negation of an imagined pre- 
sence (is an inference which) gives life to the ready concept of a non- 
Ens, it does not newly create this concept itself. Thus it is that (the 
author) maintains that the negative judgment receives its practical 
significance (through an inference) from challenged imagination; al- 
though it is really produced by sense-perception and only applied in life 
(through a deductive process of an inference whose logical reason con- 
sists in the fact of) a negative experience.’ A negative inference, there- 
fore, guides our steps when we apply in life the idea of a non-Ens.’ 


1 pratyaksa-vyapara = nirrikalpalu-pratyaksa, tad-anusari niscayah = savi- 
kalpaka-pratyaksa, in the sense explained above, text p. 16, transl. p. 45, 

2 drSya-anupalambha-gabdena (p. 30. 4) bhittala-jnanam Uhittalam coktam 
Mallavadi. 

3 kevalam, the cheda after sambhavat must be dropped. 

* wavahartum — pravartayitum. 

5 anupalambhal lingat, abid. 

8 anupalambhena linga-rtipena, ibid. 

7 Lit., p. 30. 1—30. 9. «And although the cognition «there is no jar» appears 
just from non-cognition and just this is an ascertainment of non-existence, never- 
theless, since by perception the bare place is cognized, and therefore the ascertain- 
ment of non-existence follows on tle function of perceptiou thus «there is here no 
jar», therefore the ascertaining of non-existence which follows ou the function of 
grasping the bare place is done by perception. And moreover, non-existence is as- 
certained just by perception in the above mentioned manner, just by its capacity of 
making an ascertainment of the non-cognition of the visible, (30.5). However, since 
(things) non-perceived can also exist, through the doubt of existence he is not able 
to use non-existence. Therefore non-cognition makes us use non-existence. Since 
the visible is not perceived, therefore it does not exist. (30.7). Therefore non-coy- 
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(30. 10). Why is it then that negation is valid (only) in regard of 
past or present events? The (author) says, 


30. It is exclusively on the basis of such 
(negation) that absence can be ascertained (with 
logical necessity). 


(30.12). The absence (of a thing) is ascertained only from it, i. e., 
exclusively through a negation of a determined time, as has been indi- 
cated above. A future negative experience has always the nature of 
being itself problematic. Since it is itself uncertain? a negative jud- 
gement*® cannot be (sufficiently) founded on it, but a past or present 
(non-perception is a sufficient reason for deducing a negative 
judgment). 


§ 7. THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF NEGATIVE JUDGMENTS. 


(30.14). The different varieties of negation are next shown. 


31. This (negation) has eleven varieties, accor- 
ding to difference of formulation. 


nition of the visible turns out the ready made cognition of non-existence, but does 
not make the unmade. Therefore the ascertainment of non-existence, although tur- 
ned out by non-cognition, is made by perception, it is said to be turned out by non- 
cognition. Thus non-cognition is directing the run of non-existence ».— Mallavadi 
calls attention to the circumstance that this passage should not be regarded as a 
mere repetition of the argument contained in the passage manu ca etc. on p. 29.1, 
and explains that the objector in 29. 1 ff. contended that the practical use of the idea 
of a non-Ens is produced directly from the perception of the bare place, just as the 
idea itself (abh@va-ntcaya) is produced. The solution, in the passage kevalam etc., 
p. 29, 2 ff., is that sense-perception produces a negative perceptive judgment, the 
negative inference deduces its practical applications. In the second instance, in the 
passage yady api ca etc., p. 30. 1, the objection is that the judgment « there is not 
is also comprized under the practical applications of the idea of a non-Ens (abhava- 
vyavahG@ra) and must be, accordingly, characterized as inferential, not as perceptual. 
We are thus seemingly landed into a contradiction, since the negative judgment 
which was at first said to be produced by sense-perception and just its practical 
consequences deduced through the help of an inference, is now also included among 
these practical consequences. The distinction established in the first passage is thus 
jeopardized. The solution is given in the passage beginning with tathapi, p. 30. 2, 
and establishes that the negative judgment is produced by sense-perception. But 
this does not prevent its being actually in life deduced from a negative logical 
reason, i. e., from a repelled suggestion, — tathapityadina pratyaksa-krtatram 
samarthya anupalabdher abh@ca-sadhakatcam uktam iti (fol. 61). 
1 asiddha. 
2 abhata-niscaya. 
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(30. 16). This negation, such (as has been here described), has 
eleven different varieties. What produces this difference? It is a diffe- 
rence of formulation. We call formulation the method? of expressing 
something in speech. Speech indeed may sometimes express (negation 
indirectly, through) what prima facie? would be an affirmation of so- 
mething else, or it may some times express a negation, (but also an 
indirect one, a negation) of something else. Nevertheless (a repelled 
suggestion), the negation of an assumed perception,® will always be 
understood, even if not expressed (directly). Consequently there are 
different varieties of negation according to the different methods of 
expressing it. This means that in its essence‘ it is not (different, it 
always reduces to the same formula). 


(30. 20). The different varieties are (now) explained. 


32. (The first formula) is existential (or direct) 
negation, it is the following one. 


(Thesis). There is here no smoke. 


(Reason). Since, the conditions for its 
perception being fulfilled, none is perceived. 


(31. 3). (Simple negation), or non-cognition of the existence of the 
denied object, is exemplified.5 «Here» is the subject of the inference® 
«No smoke» is the predicate. «Because of non-perception of (an ima- 
gined smoke) which nothing would prevent to perceive, if it existed »,’ 
this is the logical reason. It must be understood as explained above. 

(31.6). (The second formula) expresses the absence of an effect, 
from which the absence (of the cause) is deduced. An example 
(follows). 


1 Lit., p.30. 17. « Application or appliance is called the denoting power (abhidha- 
na-vyapara) of the words». 

2 saksat. 

3 drsya-anupalabdhi. 

4 svarupa. 

5 Lit, p. 31.3. «What is the own existence (sva-bhava) of the thing to be 
denied, its non-cognition is as follows». 

‘\ dharmin, «the possessor of the quality», i. e., the real substratum (srala- 
ksana) of the constructed cognition (kalpana). 

7 Lit., «Because of non-cognition ot the contained in the essence of cognition, 
thus the reason». 
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33. Negation of an effect is as follows. 


(Thesis) There are here ‘no efficient 
causes producing smoke 
(Reason) Because there is no smoke. 


(31.9). «Here» is the subject. Unchecked, i. e., efficient. «Causes 
whose efficiency in producing smoke is not checked, are not present», 
this is the predicate. « Because there is no smoke» is the logical reason. 

Causes, indeed, do not necessarily produce their effects. Hence, 
when we observe the absence of the effect, we can infer only the ab- 
sence of such causes whose efficiency has not been interfered with, but 
not of other ones. Causes whose efficiency remains unopposed are the 
causes which exist at the ultimate moment (of the preceding com- 
pact chain of moments), because the possibility of all other (prece- 
ding moments) being checked (in their efficiency) never can be ex- 
cluded. 

(31.12). (This method) of negation of an effect is resorted to in 
cases where the cause is invisible, because, if it were visible, the method 
of direct negation (first formula) would have been adopted+ 

(31. 13). The following (is a case where this method must be 
applied). (Supposing a man) stands on the roof ofa palace wherefrom he 
fails to perceive the court grounds. He looks at the upper extremi- 
ties of the walls enclosing the court on its foar sides, and at the same 
time he sees the space which is called the range? of his sight, free 
from smoke. (31.15). Since he is sure that there is no smoke in this 
space, he must conclude that there is (also) no fire, the efficiency of 
which to produce smoke is unchecked, in a place wherefrom the smoke 
would reach the court.2 (31.17). The smoke which would be produced 
by a fire situated in the court would be present in the space (visible 
to him). Therefore he must conclude that there is no fire in that place. 
(33.18). Then the man standing on the roof (produces a judgment) the sub- 
ject of which is the court, surrounded by the walls, as well as the space, 
surrounded by the upper parts of the walls, the space which constitutes 
his range of sight and which is free from smoke. (31.19). Therefore the 
subject consists here of a particular space actually perceived and of an 


1 Lit., «Just non-perception of the perceptible is valid (gamika) ». 

2 aloka. 

3 Lit., p. 31. 15—16. «Because of the certainty of the absence of smoke in 
that (place), we must learn the absence of fire whose efficiency is unchecked, by 
which fire, in which place situated, the produced smoke would be in this place». 
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un-perceived part, (not of the perceived part alone). It is a complex of 
something cognized directly and something invisible. It has the power 
of bringing about a judgment on the absence of fire. The word «here », 
which points to perception, refers to the visible part. 

(31. 21). The subject of an inference (or the substratum of a 
judgment) is a combination of a part perceived directly and a part not 
actually perceived not only in the present case, but in other cases 
also. E. g., when it is being deduced that the sound represents (a com- 
pact series) of discrete momentary existences? only some particular 
sound can directly be pointed to, others are not actually perceived. Just the 
same occurs in the present example. The subject of an inference (or ofa 
judgment) represents a substratum, (an underlying reality), upon which 
a conception (corresponding to) the predicate (is grafted)? On the 
present exainple it has been shown to consist of a part directly per- 
ceived and a part unperceived. That the same is the case in the follow- 
ing formulae of negation (the reader) will be able to make out by 
himself. 

(32.3). The third formula represents negation of a fact of greater 
extension from whicl the absence of a subordinate fact is deduced. 
An example is given. 

34. Negation of a term of greater extension 
is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no Asoka tree, 
(Reason) Because there are no trees. 


(32.5). «Here» is the subject. «No Asoka tree», i. e., the abseuce 
of such trees, is predicated. «Because there are (altogether) no 
trees», i. ¢., the term of greater extension is absent. This is the logical 
reason. This formula of negation is used when a subordinate term 


1 ksanika, 

2 Lit., p. 31. 21—82. 1. « And just as the subject (dharmin), beivg the substra- 
tum for the cognition of the probandum (sadhya-pratipatti-adhtkarana), is here 
shown to consist...». The real subject of a judgment (adhyavasdya = niscaya = 
vikalpa), whether it be an inferential or a perceptual judgment, is always a point of 
reference to reality which in speech is expressed pronominally as «this», «there» 
etc., it then corresponds to the Buddhist « thing in itself» (svalaksana), or it may 
also include some characteristics, it then consists of a visible and an inyi- 
sible part, and is expressed by a noun. Cp. the remarks of Sigwart, op. cit. I, 142, 
upon the judgment «this rose is yellow» which reduces to the form «this is yellow » 
the real subject being expressible only by the demonstrative «this», the actually 
perceived part. 
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like the Asoka tree is not being perceived. If it were in a condition 
affording possibility of perception, simple negation of the hypotheti- 
cally visible, (i.e., the first formula), would be sufficient. 

(32.7). Now (let us imagine before us) two contiguous? elevated 
places, the one covered with a forest, the other consisting of ere rock, 
without tree or bush. (Let us imagine) an observer capable of séeing 
the trees, but not capable of discerning their species, ASoka or other. 
For him the presence of trees is perceptible, but the presence of ASoka 
trees is not, (32.10). Then (turning) to the treeless place which con- 
sists of bare rock, he produces a judgment.? («I cannot discern Asoka 
trees in this wood, but on that place beyond there are surely none, 
because there are altogether no trees»), The absence of trees he 
ascertains through simple non-perception,® because they would be 
visible, the absence of Asoka trees — (indirectly) through the absence 
of the pervading term, the trees. 

(32.11). This method of negation is resorted to when non-existence 
is predicated in cases analogous to (the example here given), 

(32,12). (The fourth formula) consists in the affirmation* of soime- 
thing which by its nature is incompatible with the presence of the ne- 
gatived fact. It is exemplified. 


35. Affirmation of something incompatible 
(with the fact which is being denied) is as 
follows. 

(Thesis) There is here no sensation of 
eold, 
(Reason). Because there is fire. 


(32.14). «Here» is the subject. «There is no sensation of cold», 
i.e., a negation of such a sensation, is the predicate. «Because there 
is fire» is the logical reason. This varicty of negation must be applied 
where cold cannot be directly experienced. Otherwise simple negation 
would be sufficieut.? Hence it ix applied in such cases where fire is 
directly perceived by seeing a characteristic (patch of) colour, but 
cold, because of its remoteness, although present, caimot be felt. 


1 purra-apara-upuslista, 

2 avasyati = niscinoti = kalpayati. 

% drgya-anupalambhat. 

+ upalabdhih = vidhih, cp. infra, p. 37. 5. 

+ Lit., p. 32.15. «Because, when it is perceptible, non-perception of the per- 
ceptible is applied». 
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(32.18). (The fifth formula) consists of the positive perception of 
the effect of something whose presence is incompatible with the pre- 
sence of the fact denied. This gives valid? (negative judgments). 


36. The affirmation of an incompatible effect 
is as follows. 


(Thesis), There is here no sensation of 
cold. 
(Reason). Because there is smoke. 

(32.20). «Here» is the subject. «There is no sensation of cold», 
i.e, the absence of such sensation, is the predicate. «Because there is 
smoke» is the logical reason. 

(32. 21). In those cases where cold could be felt directly, its simple 
negation will give a valid judgment. Where fire which is incompa- 
tible with such sensation is directly perceptible, (the fourth formula), 
the affirmation of the incompatible, must be resorted to, But when both 
are beyond the range of sense-perception, we can avail ourselves of 
(this fifth method, consisting) in an affirmation of an incompatible effect, 
(i. e, in deducing the absence of something from the absence of 
something else, this second thing representing the result of a cause 
whose presence is incompatible with the presence of the denied fact). 

(33.1). (This happens, e. g.), in following cases. Supposing somebody 
perceives a thick column of smoke coming out of a room. This allows 
him to infer the presence of a fire capable of removing cold from the 
whole interior of the room. After having inferred the presence of such 
an efficient fire, he concludes that there is no cold. In this case the 
subject consists of the visible place in the door together with the 
whole interior of the room, as has been noticed before,? because, when 
realizing the predicate* (absence of cold), we must conform (to its 
peculiar character of filling up the whole interior). 

(38.5). The (sixth formula of a negative reason) consists in the affir- 
mation of a fact which is subordinate to (or less in extension than) 
another fact, when the latter is incompatible with the presence of the 
fact denied. An example will be given. 

37. (A negative reason consisting in) the affir- 
mation of something subordinate to an incompoa- 
tible fact is as follows. 


1 gamaka. 
2 Cp. above, p. 89. 
3 sidhya-pratiti. 
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(Thesis) The evanescent character, even 
of such things which have an origin, is not 
something constant. 


(Reason). Because (their destruction) de- 
pends upon a special cause.’ 


(33. 8). Constant is what necessarily, constantly, occurs. «Not con- 
stant», i.e. the denial of constancy, is the predicate. «Evanescence » 
is the subject. «Even of such things that have an origin» is a quali- 
fication of the subject. (The opponents of the Buddhist theory of Uni- 
versal Momentariness maintain that) the impermanent character of 
products, i.e. of things that have a beginning, is not something 
constant. Still stronger are the reasons for denying constant evanescence 
in unproduced (eternal) substances.? That is why the qualification 
«even» (even of things that have an origin) has been added. (33.10). 


! The next example is apparently chosen with the aim of meeting the objection 
that, if every negation is nothing but a repudiation of imagined visibility, then 
objects and processes which are invisible to ordinary men by their nature, will 
never be liable to this kind of negation. The objectors maintain non-perception of 
the invisible (adrsya-anupalabdhs), cp. above p. 81 and infra stitra II. 4S—49. Since 
the Buddhists are advocates of Universal Momentariness (or destruction) the author 
seems willing to tell his opponents «if you wish to repudiate my idea of impercep- 
tible constant destruction, yon can do it only by denying a visible, sensible form of 
constancy, not an invisible, metaphysical one». Mallavadi says—athaivam vya- 
paka-anupalubdhir drsya-sinsapatve prayujyate, adréye cety Giankyaha, op. cit., 
fol. 64. Rgyal-thsab introduces the example with the follwing, words, op. cit, fol. 
30,—log-togs dgag-pai-cned-du thal-bai-sbyor-ba-smras-par zad-hyt, ies hphans-pa 
ni, diios-po chos can, hjig-par-hgyur-ba-phyis-byufi-gi rgyu-la bltos-pa- med de, 
hjig-iies yin-pai-phyir ces-pao; thal-ba-ltar rali-rgyud-dpe-la sbyar-na, ras dkar- 
po chos-can... = vipratipatti-nirakaranartham prasanga-prayoga-vacana-matram, 
nigcayas tu, bharo dharmi, vinasa-hetvantara-anapeksah, vinasa-niyatatrad ti; 
yatha-prasangam svatantra-udiharanam prayunjanah, patah sukla (iti) dharmt... 
The vipratipatti alluded to by Reval-thsab is evidently the view of the Sainkhyas, 
the Naiyayikas and the Mimimsakas that metaphysical entities and processes are 
cnupalabdha = adréya = apratyalsa, 

2 All Indian systems, except the Buddhists, assumed the existence of several 
eternal and ubiquitous substances. The early Buddhists postulated the reality of 
three eternal, i. e., unchanging, nnprodnced, permanent elements (asamskrta-dhar- 
ma), viz., empty space and two kinds of eternal blank supervening after the total 
extinction of all forces in the Universe. In Mahiyana they are declared to he 
relative and therefore unreal. The Santrintikas and Yogaciras identified existence 
with constant change (ksanikatra). 
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A special cause? is a cause different from origination? e. g., a 
hammer (by whose stroke a jar is destroyed). Evanescence (ac- 
cording to Realists) is dependent upon such a (special cause). 
«Because it so depends» is the logical reason. (33.11). Now, 
(the fact of being) dependent on a special cause is not something 
constant,® e.g., the colour of a cloth depends upon a fortuitous pro- 
cess of dyeing which is not constant. Non-constancy is the opposite of 
constancy. (33. 13). Evanescense (interpreted) as the fact of having an 
end, is assumed (by Realists) to depend upon special causes.* They there- 
fore deny its constancy, on the ground of experience, (which teaches) 
that it depends upon special causation, (and this fact of accidental 
causation disproves constancy), proves the opposite (of constancy). ® 


1 hetv-antara. 

2 The Buddhist theory of Universal Momentariness (ksanthatra), converting 
the universe into a kind of cinema, maintains that there is no other cause of de- 
struction than origination, entities disappear as soon as they appear, the moment 
when the jar is broken by a stroke of a bammer does not differ in this respect from 
all preceding moments, since every moment a new or «other» jar appears, con- 
stant destruction or renovation is inherent in every existence which is really a 
compact series of ever new moments. The realistic opponents of the Buddhists admit 
the duration (sth@yitra) of entities from the moment of their origination up to the 
moment of their destruction by a special cause (hetv-antara). The Sankhyas establish- 
ed the theory of constant change( parin&@ma-nityata ) of Matter. The Buddhist theory 
of Universal Momentariness is once more alluded to below, sutra III. 11 ff., cp. notes, 

3 Lit. p. 33.11. «Dependence upon a special cause indeed is contained under 
(vyGpia) uon-constancy ». 

4 Lit., p. 35.15. «And destruction, being the very essence of the destructible, 
is admitted to be dependent on another cause». The Tib., p. 75.11, emphasizes in 
repeating hjig-pa yan. According to the realists destruction which they call 
pradhramsa is a reality sui generis (bhava-svariipa = bhavantara), according to 
the Buddhists it is a name for the thing itself, for the momentary thing, since every 
existence is a flow of discrete moments, bhava era vinagsyati iti krtva vindsa tty 
akhyayate cp. Kamalasila, p. 137.22. This simply means that every duration is 
really a motion and that causal connection exists between momeuts only, a concep- 
tion of causality which is not unfamiliar to students of European philosophy.From the 
Buddhist standpoiut the hetvantara can be only the preceding moment, (cp. p. 88 
and Tattvas, kar. 875), but not mudgaradi. Hence, if vindéa is the avabhara ot 
existence, it cannot depend upon a special cause. The passage therefore means « the 
things which we, Buddhists, hold to be evanescent every moment by their nature, 
you, realists, assume to possess duration and to be destroyed by special causes» 

5 Lit. p. 83. 13—14. « And destruction whose essence is to possess an imper- 
manent nature is admitted to depend upon another cause. Therefore observing 
dependence upou another cause, (this dependence) being subordinate to what is in- 
compatible (viruddha) with \constancy), constancy is being negatived v. 
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(33.14). For us' (Buddhists) constancy is permanence (eternity), 
non-constancy impermanence.? Since permanence and imperma- 
nence are (qualities) exclusive of one another,® it would be a con- 
tradiction to assume their (simultaneous) presence in the same place. 
(33.15). In such cases, if one of the two contradictory qualities is 
present, the presence of the second must be eo ipso denied.* (33.16). But 
such negation is possible only in regard of an (object) whose percep- 
tibility is hypothetically assumed. When denying the reality (of the 
predicate) we, indeed, must argue in the following manner.® «If the 
fact before us were permanent, we would have some experience of its 
permanent essence, but no permanent essence is being experienced, 
therefore it is not permanent».® (33.18). It follows that when we deny 
permanence this denial refers to objects of a possible experience. 


1 tha, cp. above text, p. 10.12. 

2 The argument is that the real thing being one (unus numero), cannot possess 
two such contradictory characeristics as origination and destruction niramsa era 
bhavah... katham tasya uttaraka@lam karanantaraih svabhavantaram Gdhiyate, 
KamalaSila, p. 134. 3. The real thing can be either nitya, eternal and unchanging 
or anitya = ksanika, momentary — apracyuta-anutpanna-sthiraikasvabharam ni- 
tyam akhyayate, prakrty-eha-ksana-sthiti-dharmakam canityam (Anekintaj. 
p. 18), The Realists and the Jainas assume a limited duration of some things which 
in that case possess both characteristics of origination and destruction. The Sankhyas 
assume partna@ma-nityata. an ever changing substance, the Buddhist — a constant 
change without any substantiality. simple mowientary flashes. Since vinasa is the 
name for such a flash, and adhruvabhavin is the same as anityatua, the problem 
here alluded to amounts at asking whether anittyatra is itself anitya, a problem 
the solution of which attracted the attention of the Buddhists already in the Kat ha- 
vatthu, XI. 8, just as iu later tines they were interested in the problem whether 
siinyatra is itself sténya, cp. my Nirvana, p. 49 ff 

8 paraspara-parihara, cp. below, text p. 69. 20. 

4 tadaitmya-nisedha, lit., «its identity (i.c, its presence in that thing) must 
be denied». [his expression means evidently the same as ekratuabhavah or ekatma- 
katva-virodhah ou p. 70.11—12 (text), cp. below the notes on the translation of 
that passage. Between urksa and simsapatra, as noted above, p. 73 ff., there is no 
tadatmya-nixedha with regard to the vastu, but hetween two consecutive moments 
of the same thing there is one. ; 

5 Lit., p. 83.17. «Because the denial of the identy (of the fact constituting 
the predicate, i. e., of permanence) is done thus ». 

6 Lit., p. 83.17. «If this thing we look upon were eternal, it would appear iu 
its eternal esseuce (rapa =svariipa), but it does not appear in an eternal 
essence...». The term daréena is used where we would say « experience», dar- 
Sanat means «because we know from experience». Cp. the use of that term in the 
Kariki of Dharmakirti quoted in Sarvad, p. 22 (Bombay S, 8. ed; incor- 
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(33.19). Even (supposing we have) a really invisible thing, such 
as, e. g. a ghost, we could deny its identity with some other (visible) 
object, e. g., a jar, only after trying to imagine (for a moment) its 
own visibility.’ (We then are doing it in tle following manner). «If this 
visible object were identical with a ghost, we would perceive the ghost, 
but we dont perceive him, therefore it is not a ghost». (33.21). When 
we intend to deny the identity of a visible real object, say a jar, with 
some other object, (it does not matter whether the latter) be real 
or unreal, amenable to perception or not, we inust begin by hypothe- 
tically assuming its perveptibility, (thus merely can we arrive at the 
judgment «this is a jar», «it is not a ghost»)? 

(34.1). If this is true, then just as we deny the presence of a jar 
only after having (for 1 moment) imagined it as visible, just the same 
are we doing (when we realize the «otherness» of something according 
to the law of contradiction), Wheresoever we deny the presence of an 
object which is «other» than the object perceived, we do it only on the 
basis of (a negative judgment, i.e.) non-perception of something 
hypothetically visible.* Consequently (if we interpret) this furmula in the 
manner just described, it is (virtually) included in (the first formula, 
i.e.,) direct negation of what hypothetically is visible. 

(34.4). (The seventh formula of a negative reason) consists in 
the affirmation of something incompatible with the effect of the de- 
nied fact. An example is given. 


38. Affirmation of something incompatible with 
the effect is as follows — 


rect reading in the B, I. ed., p.7), where positive and negative experience (darsana- 
adarsana = anvaya-tyatireka) are contrasted with logical necessity (ntyama), Here 
dréyam@na means an object we look upon, ntlya-ripa dréyeta means that we must 
have some real experience of what permanence or eternity is in order to predicate it. 

1 Upon this point, namely that the invisible things in our knowledge are 
Husserl’s, Logische Untersuchungen, II, p. 818 — «Jupiter stelle ich nicht 
anders vor als Bismark .. .» 

2 Lit., p. 38. 21—384. 1. «And the negation of identity is preceded by assuming 
identity with the perceived in a perceived eatity, a jar etc. (whether it be the ne- 
gation of identity) of a real or unreal, a perceptible or unperceptible thing». 

8 Lit., p. 34. 1—2, «And if it is so, just as we deny (the presence) of ajar after 
having assumed its (possible) per. eption on (the basis of) just non-perception of vi- 
sibility, just so on the (the basis of) that very non-perception of visibility, the 
denial (is made) of every mutually incompatible thing, (the deuial of its presence) in 
something else (which would be) perceptible ». 
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(Thesis). There are here no efficient cau- 
ses of cold. 
(Reason). Because there is a fire. 


(34. 7). «Here» is the subject. «Causes of cold», i. e., causes whose 
efficiency to produce cold has not been arrested, this is the predicate. 
«Because there is a fire» is the reason. (34.8). We can avail ourselves 
of this formula in those cases where neither the causes producing 
cold, nor the cold itself are directly felt. Where cold is felt we will 
use the (second formula), the formula of denying the result («there 
are here no causes of cold, since there is no cold»), and when its 
causes are amenable to sensation, we will use the formula of a simple 
negative judgment, (the first formula, «there are no causes of cold, 
because we do not perceive them»). 

(34.10). Consequently this is also a method of deducing non- 
existence. We avail ourselves of it in cases where the observer is 
situated at a distance. He can neither feel the cold, nor perceive the 
causes which would produce cold sensation, but fire, notwithstanding 
the distance, is perceived through its refulgence. 

(34.12). (The eighth formula of a negative judgment) consists in 
affirmation of something incompatible with a fact of greater extension 
than the fact denied. An example will be given. 


39. Affirmation of something incompatible with 
a fact of greater extension is as follows — 


(Thesis). There is here no sensation pro- 
duced by snow. 
(Reason). Because there is a fire. 


(34. 14). «Here» is the subject. «No sensation of snow» is the 
predicate. «Because there is a fire» is the reason. This method (of 
proving the absence of snow) is used in cases where neither the fact 
of lesser extension, the snow, nor the fact of greater extension, the 
cold, can be directly experienced, because when they can be experien- 
ced directly, either (the first formula), the simple negation (of snow), 
or (the third formula), the negation of the fact of greater extension 
(i. e. of cold) will be resorted to. (34.16). Consequently this is like- 
wise a method of deducing non-existence. For a remote observer any 
variety of cold lies beyond the range of sensation, and the sensation 
produced by snow is but a variety of the sensation of cold. Fire, on 
the other hand, owing to its specific refulgence, is seen even at a 
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distance. Hence from the presence of fire the absence of cold in gene- 
ral is deduced, and from it the absence of its variety, the sensation 
produced by snow, is ascertained, because the specific sensation is 
included in the general one. This method will accordingly be resorted 
to in specific cases. _ 

(84.20). (The nineth formula of a negative reason consists in) a 
negation of the causes of the denied fact. An example is given. 


40. Negation of causes is as follows. 


(Thesis). There is here no smoke. 
(Reason). Because there is no fire. 


(35. 2). «Here» is the subject. «No smoke» is the predicate. «Be- 
cause there is no fire» is the reason. This method is used when the 
effect of something, although existent, is not directly perceived. When 
perceptible, we will avail ourselves (for denying it) of the method of 
simple negation of the hypothetically perceptible, (the first formula). 
Consequently this is likewise a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35.4). (It occurs, e. g., in following cases). Supposing we have a pond 
covered by an extensive sheet of motionless water which in the dim 
twilight in winter time emits vapour. Even if some smoke were present, 
it would not be possible to discern it (in the darkness). Nevertheless 
its presence can be denied through non-perception of its cause. For if 
there were fire, (in a piece of wood) swimming on the water, it would 
be visible through the characteristic refulgence of its flames. (35.6). 
Even supposing it is not flaming, but lingering in some piece of wood, 
then this fuel being the place where fire is concealed could be visible. 
Thus fire would be in any case visible, either directly or through the 
object in which it is concealed.t In such cases this formula is applied. 

(35.9). Next comes an example (of the tenth variety) which con- 
sists in affirmation of something incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact. 


41. The affirmation of a fact incompatible 
with the causes of something is as follows. 


(fhesis) He betrays no symptoms of cold, 
such as shivering ete. 

(Reason). Because there is an efficient 
fire near him. 


1 a@dhara-riipena. 
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(35. 12). «He» is the subject. «Shivering», chattering teeth etc. 
are special symptoms produced by cold. They are different from the 
expressions of fear, devotion and other (emotions), therefore they are 
called special symptoms. Their absence is predicated. An efficient fire 
1s a fire which is distinguished from other fires by its capacity of 
removing cold. For there are fires which are not capable of that, as 
e. g., the fire of a lamp. In order to set aside such fire, a qualification 
has been introduced, «a proximate good? fire». Its presence is the 
logical reason. 

(35. 16). This formula is applied in those cases where cold, although 
existent, cannot be directly felt, and its symptoms, like a shivering 
produced by it, can neither be seen. When these symptoms can be percep- 
tible, direct negation of the hypothetically visible (the first formula) is 
used. When cold can be directly felt, the negation of the cause is 
applied. Consequently this is also a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35.19). Indeed, fire is perceived at a distance owing to its specific 
refulgence when neither the cold can be felt nor the shivering observed 
directly. Therefore their absence is deduced (indirectly), from seeing (a 
fire) which is incompatible with their cause. In such cases this formula 
is used. 

(35, 21). (The eleventh formula of negation consists) in affirmation 
of an effect of something which is incompatible with the cause of the 
fact denied. An example is given. 


42. Affirmation of an effect of something in- 
compatible with the cause is as follows. 


(Thesis). In this place nobody exhibits 
symptoms of cold, such as shivering etc, 
(Reason). Because there is smoke. 


(36. 3). «This place» is the subject. It is devoid of men exhibiting 
shivering and other symptoms of cold, this is predicated. «Because 
there is smoke» this is the reason. When the shivering can be obser- 
ved, we use direct nou-perception, (the first formula). When the cause, 
the sensation of cold, can be directly felt, we use (the nineth formula), 
the formula of non-perception of the cause. When the fire is percep- 
tible, we use (the tenth formula), the formula of the perception of 
the thing incompatible with the cause. But when all the three cannot 


1 dahana-visesa 
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be directly perceived, we use the present formula. Hence, this is also 
a way of establishing non-existence. 

(36.7). This formula is a suitable means of cognition in those cases, 
when neither the fire nor the cold nor the shivering can be directly 
perceived by a remote observer, but smok: is perceived directly. Such 
smoke is here meant which points to a fire capable of extinguishing 
the cold in that place. If fire in general is inferred from the presence 
of some smoke in general, then neither the absence of cold nor the 
absence of shivering can be ascertained. Thus it must be borne in mind 
that the reason does not consist in the mere presence of some smoke 
in general. 


§ 8. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FORMULAE OF NEGATION. 


(36.12), If there is only one reason, (i. e., one logical process) of 
negation, how is it that we have enumerated eleven (different) reasons 
from which non-existence can be deduced? 


43. All these ten formulae of a negative judg- 
ment, beginning from the second, are (virtually) 
included (in the first), the (direct) non-perception 
of the existence of something. 


These, i. e., the formulae of negation. The word «these» points to 
the formulae which have just been specified. How many of them are 
meant? The non-perception of the result (the second formula) and the 
following ones. Three or four or how many out of their number are 
meant? He says, ten. Are the ten examples alone meant? He says, 
all. (36.18). The following is meant. Although not mentioned, but 
similar to those which are mentioned, are all (the cases of nega- 
tion). Thus it is that since the word «ten» comprises all the adduced 
examples, their totality is suggested (through this word alone, 
the word «all» becomes superfluous). However, since the totality of 
the quoted examples is already suggested by the word «ten», 
the additional word «all» refers (to another totality), the totality 
of the cases similar to the examples.1 They are identical with simple 


1 This superfluous remark is probably directed against Vinitadeva who has, 
quite naturally, interpreted the word «all» as meaning that all the ten varieties of 
negation, without any exception, can be reduced to one fundamental formula, the 
first one, cp. p. 78. 16. As usual, Dharmottara seizes every possible subtle occasion 
to find fault with Vinitadeva. 
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negation, and therefore included in it, i. e, their essence is direct 
negation.? 

(37. 1). However there is a difference between the formula of direct 
negation (the first formula) and the formulae of non-perception of the 
result, (i. e., the second) and other formulae. Therefore how can they 
be included in the former? He says, 


44. Indirectly. There is a differeuce of formu- 
lation, (a fact is denied indirectly) through affir- 
mation or negation of something else. 


(37.4). Although there is a difference of formula, i. e., of verbal 
expression, nevertheless they are included. How is this different formu- 
lation to be understood? (Our author) says, through affirmation and 
(negation of something else). In the (fourth formula), the formula of 
affirmation of something incompatible with the existence of the object 
denied, we have, e.g., a positive cognition, or affirmation,’ of something 
different from the denied object. In (the second formula), the formula 
of non-perceived result and similar formulae, we have a negation (of 
something different from the object which it is intended to negate). 
(37.6). Thus by affirmation of another, (i. e., of an incompatible) fact, 
and by negation of another, (i. e., of a connected) fact, the formulae 
are different. 

(37.7). If in different formulae some connected facts are either 
affirmed or denied, how is it that they are included? He says: in- 
directly, i. e., mediately. (37.8). The following is meant. These (ten) 
formulae do not directly express a negation of imagined visibility, 
but they express au affirmation or a negation of something else, 
aud this invariably leads® to simple negation of the hypothetically 
visible. Therefore, they are included in simple negation not directly, 
but mediately. 

(37.11). Now, if the difference is one of verbal expression, this 
should be discussed under the head of inference «for others» (or syllo- 
gism)? Difference of formulation is, indeed, difference of verbal expres- 
sion. But. speech (is not internal inference or judgment, it) is external 


1 Lit., p. 36.21—22. «They go through identity into inclusion in the non- 
cognition of own-existence, this meaus that they possess own-existence of non- 
cognition of own-existence ». 

2 upalabdhi = vidhi. 

3 avyabhicarin. 
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inference (or syllogism). In answer to this question (the author) 
says, 


45. The formulae have been specified under 
the head of internal inference, because by their 
repeated consideration the distinct conception 
of what a negative judgment’ represents inter- 
nally (as a process of thought) becomes thus 
also clear to the (scrutinizing individual) himself. 


(37.15). Formulae are scientific constructions. The repeated oc- 
currence of their cognition, again and again, also leads the cognizing 
individual himself to a right conception of what limitation or nega- 
tion is, in the way which has been analysed just above.® (37.17). 
The meaning is the following one. By a study® (of these different) 
formulae we ourselves also in the way thus (indicated) arrive at 
understanding (what negation really means).* Therefore, since 
{the study) of the different formulae (does not exclusively serve the 
juipese of communicating knowledge to others, but) since it also 
serves the purpose of our own analysis® of them, they have been con- 
sidered (in the chapter) devoted to internal inference (or inferential 
judgment). On the contrary (the methods) which are exclusively used 
to communicate with others will be necessarily examined (in the last 
chapter), as a verbal expression of inferences,® (not as a process of 
thought). 


1 wyavaccheda is properly limitation, coatrast or distinction, but here it is 
explained, p, 87.17, as =pratisedha. 

2 Lit., p. 37, 15~—17, «Consideration of the formulae etc. Of the formulae 
which have been constructed m science (S@stra) the consideration, the knowledge. 
Its repetition, its reoccurrence again aud again. Therefore, for (this) reason. Also 
for himself, i. e., also for the cognizer himself. Thus, in the above mentioned manner. 
Of the contrast (vyavaccheda), of negation, the distinct knowledge (pratiti) arises. 
The word ¢ti in the sense of «therefore ». 

3 abhyasa. 

4 i. ¢., that it means «contrasting» (ryavaccheda), and since a contrast is invol- 
ved in every act of definite cognition, negation is inherent in every clear thought. 
Abont the importance of pariccheda and vyavaccheda in cognition cp. below, text 
p. 69. 22 ff. and Tatparyat., p. 92.15 ff. 

5 pratipatti. 

6 pararthanumana, as stated below, text p. 40, is not an inference, bnt only 
ist formulation. 
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§ 9. NEGATION FOUNDED ON SENSIBLE EXPERIENCE. 


(37.21). However, it may be questioned, how are these formulae 
all implied in the (first one), in the negation of a (hypothetically) 
visible object? Indeed, in such formulae as, e. g., the (fifth) which 
‘represents the non perception of a result, the presence of causes is 
denied which are anything but perceptible, because in cases when 
something that might be perceptible is denied, we are obliged 
to use the formula of direct negation. If such be the case, their denial, 
(it would seem), is not made on the basis of an imputed percepti- 
bility ?2 

The answer is as follows. 


46. Negation is the process through which 
either the absence of something or some prac- 
tical application of the idea of an absent thing 
is deduced. Whether the facts be denied by way 
of an affirmation of something incompatible with 
them or through the negation of their causes 
etc, everywhere negation, on analysis, refers to 
possibilities of sensation? 


(38.4), Absence and its application (are here mentioned, because 
in the first formula), in direct negation, the deduction refers to the 
practical application (of the idea of an absent thing, of a non-Ens, 
as produced by sense perception), in the remaining formulae the absence 
(of the denied facts) is itself deduced. The negative cognition on 
which both are founded (always refers to sensations actual or pos- 
sible). 

(38.6). All the formulae of negative deduction reduce to the for- 
mula of direct negation, because whatsoever be the facts denied in 


1 Lit. p. 87,21—23, «And how is it that there is negation of just impercep- 
tible causes etc. in non-cognition of effect etc., since there is the consequence of 
the formula of non-cognition of own-existence in the negation of the perceptible, 
and, if it is so, there is no negation of them from non-cognition of the perceptible, 
therefore how are these formulae included in non-cognition of the perceptible?». 

2 Lit, p. $8.1—8, «And everywhere in this non-cognition which establishes 
non-existence and the application of non-existence, (the things) whose negation is 
expressed through cognition of the incompatible with own-existence etc., and 
through the cognition of causes etc., their cognition and non-cognition must be 
understood exclusively as of (things) reached by the essence of (sense-) perception». 
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all of them, they are all sensibilia} i. e., objects susceptible of sense- 
perception.* 

(38.7). How is it proved that they are all seusibilia? They are all 
sensibilia because in all these formulae there is either affirmation of 
the contradicting counterpart of the denied fact or the denial of its 
cause etc., (and the laws of Contradiction and Causation refer to sensi- 
bilia only).® 

(38.10). To be sure, negation is expressed in them either by the 
affirmation of something essentially incompatible (with the fact denied) 
etc. or by the negation of its cause etc. But nevertheless, does it fol- 
low that negation refers to sensibilia only? 

(38.11). They refer to sensibilia only for the following reason. In 
order to establish the subalternation of two facts or their causal rela- 
tion, and in order to know what will contradict these relations, we 
necessarily must have had some experience of them, i.e., we must have 
had some perception of their presence and some experience of their 
absence, preceded by a perception of their presence.* Objects which 
have been alternately perceived and not perceived are necessarily per- 
ceptible. 

(38.14). Consequently when incompatible and other facts are being 
denied either by the way of an affirmation of their correlative part 
or by an elimination of their causes etc, we must know that this 
refers to sensibilia only, to such objects whose presence and absence 
have been alternately observed.* 


1 driya. The term sensibilia as contrasted with sense-data we borrow from 
B, Russel, Mysticism, p. 152. 

2 upalabdhi-laksana-prapta. 

3 It is interesting to compare on this topic the view of Herbert Spencer 
(upud Stuart Mill, Logic § I, p. 322) — «the negative mode cannot occur without 
excluding a correlative mode: the antithesis of positire and negative being, indeed, is 
merely an expression of this experience », According to the Buddhists the concrete 
content of every single case of contradiction, as of causality, is provided by expe- 
rience, the causal laws have an application to sensibilia only, but whether the laws 
themselves are mere generalizations from experience is another question, cp. p. 
69. 11 (text). 

4 Lit., 88, 5—15. « And everywhere. The word ca is used in the sense of « beca- 
use», Because everywhere, in non-perception of what (facts) the negation is express- 
ed, of them the negation (refers to objects) reached by the conditions of cognition of 
the perceptible, therefore it is included in non-perception of the visible. Why is it 
that this (refers) only to perceptibles? He says, own-existence etc. Here also the word 
c« has the meaning ot cause. (38.8). Because negation is expressed by affirmation 
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(38. 15). Thus a series of questions have been raised (and answered) 
conjointly. Since such and such are the answers, the corresponding 
objections are discarded. Therefore these answers have been arrayed 
together. 

(38.18). Further, why is it that (the existence of both) a positive 
and a negative sense-perception must be assumed whenever the denial 
of an incompatible fact or of a (cause or effect) is made. 


47. Because (the laws of) Contradiction and 
Causality do not extend their sway over other 
(ie, over metaphysical) objects.? 


(38.20). Objects different from those which (alternately) are per- 
ceived and non-perceived are (metaphysical) objects which are never 


of those (facts) among whom the essentially incompatible is the first, and by non- 
perception of those (facts) among whom the cause is the first, therefore negation is 
only of the perceptibles, This is meant, (38. 10). If, to be sure, negation is expressed 
by affirmation of the essentially incompatible etc., and by non-perception of the 
cause etc., nevertheless why is negation of perceptibles only? Cognition etc. Here 
also the word ca means the cause. Since the contradictories are known as being 
inclusive and included, as being cause and effect, just necessarily their perception 
and non-perception preceded by perception must be understood. Those that possess 
both, perception and non-perception, are necessarily perceptibles, (38. 14). Therefore 
by perception of the essentially incompatible etc. and by non-perception of the 
cause etc., the negation being made of the incompatibles etc. as possessing percep- 
tion aud non-perception, must be considered as being made of perceptibles only ».— 
The interpertation of the three ca’s as «because», and the coordination of the 
three different questions seems artificial. Vinitadeva has nothing of the sort. 
Mallavadt does not comment upon this passage. 

1 Lit., p. 38.15—17. «Because many objections have been gone through, the 
word ca which has here the meaning of collecting the answers together has the 
meaning of «because», (therefore) «because we have such and such answers, 
therefore such and such objections are not right», this is the meaning of ca», 

2In the text of sutra 47 the word abhava must be inserted before asiddheh, 
cp. Tib. This bhava is interpreted as abhavas ca ryapyasya vyapakasya abhave. 
The Tib., p. 88, 1, has no equivalent for vyapyasya. This word abhava would thus 
refer to the fourth formula, the vyapaka-anupalabdhi, cp. sutra IL. 34; but Vini- 
tadeva, p, 82.10 ff, divides etrodha-karyakarana-bhavabhavau and explains it as 
virodhasya bhavas ca abhdvas ca, kiryakaranatvasya bhavas ca abhavas ca, This 
explanation seems preferable, since the vya@paka-anupalabdhi can be regarded as 
included in virodha. The lit. translation of the sutra, as understood by D h.,is—«be- 
cause Contradiction, Causality and Subalternation of others are not established»; 
as understood by V., it is—« because the existence and non-existence of Contradic- 
tion and Causality of others is not established ». Dh.’s interpretation seems ortifi- 
cial and is probably due to his polemical zeal. 
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perceived. Their contradiction with something else, their causal relation 
(to something else), their subalternation? it is impossible (to imagine). 
Therefore it is impossible to ascertain what is it they contradict, and 
what are they causally related to.’ For this reason contradicting facts 
(causes and effects) are fit to be denied only after their observation 
has been recurrent.’ Therefore, since the impossibility of contradiction 
or of causal relation is established, the incompatible facts can be denied 
only when they refer to objects which alternately are perceived and non- 
perceived. Those which are open to both (perception and non-per- 
ception are called sensibilia), they are necessarily capable of being 
experienced. Therefore, negation refers only to objects of possible 
experience.* (39.1). The following is the meaning. Contradiction, Causa- 
lity, Subalternation are necessarily based upon negative jud- 
gments, (upon non perception of sensibilia). (39. 2). Contradiction is 
realized when on the presence® of one term we distinctly cognize the 
absence of the other. Causal relation is established when the fact which 
we accept as the result is absent, if another fact which we accept as 
cause is also absent. Subalternation is established when it is precisely 
known that on the absence of the term which is admitted to possess 
greater extension the less extensive term is definitely absent. 
We must indeed be alive to the fact that the extension (and 
comprehension of our concepts) are founded on Negation. The (compa- 
rative) extension (of the terms tree and ASoka) is fixed when we know 
that, if on a certain place there are no trees, there are also no 
A8gokas. (39. 6). The knowledge of the absence of something is always pro- 
duced only by the repudiation of an imagined presence. (39. 7). Therefore, 
if we remember (some cases) of Contradiction, of Causality or of different 
extension, we needs must have in our memory some negative experi- 
ence. (Negation is) the foundation of our concept of non-existence 
which is underlying® our knowledge ot (the laws) of Contradiction, of 


1 Lit., p. 88.21. «And absence of the contained (the term of lesser extension) 
when there is absence of the container (the term of greater extension)». 

2 Lit., p. 38.22. « Therefore, for the cause of non-establishment of the contra- 
dicting, of the relation of cause and effect and of non-existence (of the subaltern)» 
(according to Dh.), The real meaning is probably «because the absence of the con- 
tradicting and of causal relation is not established». 

3 Lit, p. 38.22. «Can be negatived contradicting (facts) etc. only when they 
possess perception and non-perception ». 

4 drsyanam eva. 

5 samniithi in the sense of presence (uot nearness as in sutra I. 13). 

6 visaya. 
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Causality and of Subalternation. (39.9). If we do not have in our me- 
mory some negative experience,? we will not remember contradiction 
and other (relations), and then, in that case, the non-existence of a 
fact? would not follow from the affirmation of an incompatible fact 
or from the negation (of its cause) ete. Since tle negative experience 
which we have had at the time when we first became aware of the 
fact of incompatibility or (of a causal relation) must necessarily be 
remembered, (it is clear) that a negative cognition is founded exlusi- 
vely on such (a repudiation of imagined visibility). (39.11). Thus, 
although the negative experience is not occurring at present, it did 
occur at the time when the incompatibility of the facts and their other 
relations have been first apprehended. Its presence in our memory is 
the real foundation of our negative judgments.‘ (39, 13). The negation 
of the result, (i. e., the second) and following formulae, differ from the 
(first) formula, the direct repudiation of an imagined presence, in that 
they deduce the absence of something from a past negative experience,> 
but since, by the affirmation of the presence of an incompatible fact 
or by the negation of the presence of the cause, they implicitely refer ® 
to a negative experience, therefore (in these cases also) negation‘ is 
based just on such a repudiation of an (imagined) presence which 
occurred at another time, but is nevertheiess present in memory, and 
therefore these formulae are (virtually) included in the (first) formula 
of sensible negation. Thus it is clear that the whole (of the preceding 
discussion) proves that the ten formulae of negation arc at the bottom ® 
nothing but negative experiences of sensibilia. 


$10. ‘THE VALUE OF NEGATION IN METAPHYSICS. 


(39.18). Negation which has been here analysed (as reducing to a 
negative experience of sensibilia) is a valid cognition of the absence 


2 drsya-anupalabdhi. 

% itara-abhara. 

4 abhava-pratipatti. 

5 Lit., p. 89. 13—14. « Therefore — there is no perception of the visible now— 
thus by proving non-existence the formulae of non-perception of a result etc. differ 
from the formula of non-perception of the visible ». 

8 aksipta. 

7 abhiva-pratipatti. 

5 piramparyena. 
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(of the denied objects) and (a source of the corresponding) purposive 
actions.! Now, what may be the essence and what the function of a 
negation of non-sensibilia? * 


48, Negation of objects inaccessible (to expe- 
rience) is the source of problematic reasoning, 
since its essence is exclusive of both direct and 
indirect knowledge. 


(39.21). An object can be inaccessible in three respects, in time, 
in space and in essence. Negation regarding such objects is a source 
of problematic reasoning.* What is the essence of such reasoning? 
It is repudiation of both direct and indirect knowledge.* This means 
that they are not (knowledge at all, because) the essence (of know- 
ledge is to be an assertory) relation between cognition and its 
object.5 

(40.1). However, cognition® proves the existence of the cognized, 
therefore it would be only natural to expect that absence of cognition 
would be a proof of the absence of the cognized?’ (This question) is 
now answered. 


49. When there are altogether no means of 
cognition, the non-existence of the object can- 
not be established 


(40.4). When a cause is absent the result does not occur and 
when a fact of wider extension is absent, its subordinate fact is 
likewise absent. But knowledge is neither the cause nor the extensive 
fact, in regard of the object of cognition. Therefure, when both the 
ways of cognition (the direct and the indirect one) are excluded,* this 


1 abh@va-vyavahara. 

2 adréya, i. e., objects unimaginable as present to the senses. 

3 samsaya-hetu, i. e., doubtful reasons or non-judgments. 

4 pratyaksa-anumana. 

5 jnana-jieya-svabhava. 

6 pramG@na. 

7 This was the opinion of the Naiy&yikas and of European science up to the 
time of Sigwart. 

8 It is clear from this passage that viprakrsta=tribhir viprakarsair viprakrsta= 
desa-kala-stabhava-vriprakrsta refers to metaphysical entities which are eo ipso de- 
clared to be uncognizable by their nature = na jhana-jreya-svabhava, they are 
uncognizable neither by sense-perception=atindriya, nor by inference = pratyaksa- 
anumGna-nitrtti-laksana, cp. Kamalagila, p. 476. 8. The example of such a meta- 
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does not prove the non-existence of the object, and since (this absence 
of knowledge) proves nothing, the negation of the non-imaginable? is 
the source of problematic reasoning, not of (assertory) judgments. ® 

(40.7). But on the other hand it is only right to maintain that 
the existence of a (suitable) source of knowledge proves the existence 
of the correspondent object. A right cognition* is the product of its 
object. A product cannot possibly exist without a cause. But causes do 
not necessarily carry their results. Therefore the existence of right 
knowledge proves the existence of real objects, but absence of know- 
ledge cannot prove the non-existence of (the corresponding) 
object. 


End of the second chapter of the Short 
Treatise of Logic. 


physical, declared to be uncognizable entity, as is clear from sttra II, 97, is an 
Omniscient absolute Being, a Buddha. This agrees with the views of Dharmakirti 
as expressed in other contexts, cp., e. g., the concluding passage of Santananta- 
rasiddhi. Such entities are also characterized as anupalabdhi-laksana-prapta 
(II. 28), svabhGva-visesa-rahita, p, 23.9, 28,8, and adrsya, p. 39. 18, In regard of 
such entities no judgments, no deductions which would possess logical necessity 
(niScaya) are possible. A negative judgment in regard of them is possible only by 
tada@tmya-nisedha, i. e., by assuming for them a kind of visibility for a moment, as 
explained under sutra II. 37. 

3 adrsya, the non-sensible. 

8 niscaya-hetu, the reason of an inferential judgment. A problematic judgment 
from the Indian point of view, is a contradictio in adjecto, a judgment is a verdict, 
the solution of a problem, as long as there is no solution, there is no judgment 
(niscaya = adhyavasaiya). 

4 prama@na, in the sense of prama. 


CHAPTER III. 
SYLLOGISM. 


§ 1. DeFiniITION AND VARIETIES. 


(41.1). Between the two classes of inference, (internal) « for oneself» 
and (verbal) «for others», the first has been explained. The (author) now 
proceeds to explain the second. 


1. Inference «for others» (or syllogism) con- 
sists in communicating the three aspects of the 
logical mark (to others). 


(41.3). Communicating the three aspects of the logical mark, 
i. e., (the logical mark appears here also in) three aspects? which 


1 The three aspects are those mentioned in ch. II, stitra 5—7. Its first aspect 
(II. 5) corresponds to the minor premise (paksa-dharmatva), its second aspect 
(II. 6) — to the major (anvaya), and its third aspect (II. 7) — to the contraposition 
of the major premise. It will be noticed that, although the tree aspects of the logi- 
cal mark are the same in internal inference and in syllogism, their order is diffe- 
rent. Inference starts with the minor premise and ascends to a generalization cor- 
roborated by examples, it looks more like a process of Induction. Syllogism, on the 
other hand, starts with a general statement in the major premise, whether positive 
or negative, and then proceeds to its application in a particular case. Jt represents 
Deduction, although the examples are always mentioned as a reference to the in- 
ductive process by which the major premise has been established. In the third 
posthumous edition of his monumental work on Logik. the late Prof. B. Erdman 
has decided to reverse the traditional order of the premises in all syllogisms, 
because the traditional order of beginning With the major premise is in contradic- 
tion with «the real connexion of the premises in the living process of formulated 
thought» (p. 614), The Indian inference when treated as a process of thought also 
starts with the minor premise (anumeye sativam lingasya) and proceeds to a gene- 
ralization of similar cases (sapakse eva sattvam = anvaya = vyapti), But when syl- 
logism is regarded as a method of proving a thesis in a controversy, the exposition 
begins with the universal proposition or major premise and the minor premise 
occupies the second place. 
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are called (respectively) direct concomitance’ (or major premise 
expressed positively), its contraposition (or the same premise expressed 
negatively)? and (the minor premise or) the fact of the presense of the 
mark in the subject (of the inference, i.e., the fact that the subject of 
the inference is characterized by the logical mark).* (41. 4). The logical 


1 anvaya, e. g., «wherever there is smoke, there is fire», or «whatsoewer is a 
product is non-eternal», it corresponds to the major premise of the first figure of 
Aristotle. 

2 ryatireka, means that subject and predicate, or the middle and major terms, 
exchange their places and change quality at the same time, it is a conversion of 
the negations of both the subject and predicate of the major premise, e. g., « where- 
soever there is no fire, neither is there smoke», or «whatsoever is eternal, (i. e., 
not non-eternal) is not a product», AJthongh one of the premises, the judgments 
«there is no smoke» and «it is not a product» are negative, the inference itself will 
not, according to the Indian view, be a negative process of cognition, because the 
conclusion is positive, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is no fire, neither is there smoke. 

Minor premise. But there is here smoke. 

Conclusion. Hence there is here fire, 


The conclusion, and therefore the inference, i. e., the inferred cognition of 
some reality, is exactly the same as when the major premise was not contraposed. 
Under a negative syllogism, or negative inferred cognition, something quite diffe- 
rent is understood, as has been explained above, ch. II, p. 77 ff. and will be exem- 
plified helow, ch. IIT, p. siitra 9 ff. 

3 paksa-dharmatva does not correspond to Aristotle’s minor premise exactly, 
for it not only ascertains the presence of the middle upon the minor, but it refers 
to such a middle term whose invariable concomitance with the major has already 
been ascertained in the foregoing major premise, e. g., «there is here that very 
smoke which is known to be invariably concomitant with fire». Therefore there is 
practically no need of expressing the thesis and the conclusion in separate sentences, 
they are both understood without being explicitely stated, cp. below, stra III. 36 ff. 
The syllogism of the Naiyiyikas counts five members, because both the thesis (pra- 
tijia@ = paksa) and the conclusion (ntgamana = sadhya), although they are equiva- 
lents, appear as separate propositions, and the minor premise appears twice, once 
in the ascending process of Induction and once in the descending process of De- 
duction, e. g., 1) the mountain has fire, 2) because it has smoke, 3) just as in the 
kitchen etc. smoke is always concomitant with fire, 4) this very smoke is present on 
the mountain, 5) the mountain has fire. The Indian syllogism is thus the verbal 
expression of the normal type of ratiocination which is always inductive and deduc- 
tive, cp. J. S. Mill, Logic®, I. 228 ff. Digniga in his reform has dropped thesis 
conclusion and the double appearance of the minor premise. Thus the Buddhist 
syllogism reduces to two members since the major and its contraposition express 
exactly the same thing. It consists of a general statement and of its application to a 
given particular case. The general statement is al ways followed by examples, positive 
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mark possesses these three aspects and they are being expressed, (i. e., 
communicated). Expression is (an expedient) through which some thing 
is being expressed or communicated. (41. 5). And what is this (expedient)? 
Propositions. Indeed the three aspects of the logical mark are com- 
municated to others by propositions. Therefore it is called «inference 
for others». 

(41.7). An objection is raised. Has not inference been defined as 
(a variety) of knowledge, (viz. as indirect cognition)? How is it then 
that it is now said to consist of propositions? The (author) answers,— 
(propositions are given the name of an ‘aference) — 


2. Metaphorically, (by naming) the cause instead 
of the effect. 


(41.10). When the threefold logical mark has been expressed (in 
propositions, the person to whom it has been communicated) retains 
them in memory, and his memory produces an inference (in him). Of 
this inference the propositions expressing the logical mark are the 
indirect? cause (through his memory). Thus the propositions are the 
cause and the inference the result, there is a metaphor, an imputation 
of the latter upon the former. (41.12). By dint of such a metaphor 
propositions are called inference, (whereas they really are its) cause. 
This means that they are an inference metaphorically, not in the 
literal® application of the term. (41.13). Nor should it be supposed 
that whatsoever is capable of being indirectly indicated by the word 


and negative, which correspond to the part performed in modern European logic by 
Induction. Thus the full form of the Buddhist syllogism will be represented in the 
following example, 

1) Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke there is also fire, e. g., in the 
kitchen where both are present, or in water where there is no smoke, becaus there 
can be no fire. 

2) Minor premise and conclusion combined. There is here such a smoke indi- 
cating the presence of fire. 

The ultimate result is an inferred judgment (n¢Scaya = adhyavasaya), i. e., 
a reference of a mental construction to a point-instant of external reality (svala- 
ksana = paramartha-sat). 

1 vacana. We see that the question which has been so long debated in Euro- 
pean, especially in English, logic, viz. the question whether logic is concerned with 
judgments or with propositions, is here clearly solved by a distinction between what 
is the part of a thought-process and what the part of its verbal expression. 

2 paramparaya. 

3 mukhya. 
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inference will be here discussed. (41.14). On the contrary, the aim 
being to explain what inference is, its essence should be elicited, and 
its cause found out.’ This cause is the three-aspected logical mark, 
(the middle term and its concomitance) which produce inference either 
when cognized directly or when communicated by another (42.1). 
Therefore both the essence of the logical inark and the words by which 
it is communicated must be elucidated. The first has been done (in the 
preceding chapter), the second will be done now. (42. 3). Hence, the full 
meaning? is the following one. Our Master (Dign aga) has given the 
name of inference to propositions,? in order to suggest that (the 
methods of) expressing inference must necessarily be discussed. 

(42.5). The varieties of this kind of inference «for others»‘ are 
now given. 


3. It is twofold. 


(42.7). «It» means syllogism.® It is «twofold», i. e., it has two 
varieties. 
(42.8). Why has it two varieties? 


4, Because it is differently formulated. 


(42.10), Difference of formulation is difference in the expressive 
force of words. Formulation,® or expression, means (the capacity of 
words) to express a meaning. (The verbal formulation) of an inference 
is divided into two varieties according to a difference in the expressive 
force of the words, (they can express the same meaning differently). 

(42.12). In order to show this difference, produced by the method 
of expression, the (author) says. 


1 Lit. « Because the essence (svartpa) of inference must be explained, its cause 
should be explained ». 

2 paramartha. 

3 Sabda, it is reckoned in the majority of schools as a separate source of 
knowledge including Scripture. 

*It would have been move precise to call it an inference «in others», sc. in 
the hearers, cp. text p. 41. 10. 

5 parartha-anumana. 

6 prayoga has the meaning of a forniula, or mode of a vertain syllogistic figure, 
cp. p. 37. 15 (text); here and above, p. 30. 15, it is identified with abhidha or Sakti, 
i, e., the direct expressive force of words is compared with their capacity of indirect 
suggestions (laksan@, vyakti). The two methods of inference are here ascribed to a 
difference in the direct meaning (abhidh@na-vyapara) of the propositions composing 
a syllogism. 
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5. (Method) of Agreement and (method) of Dif 
ference. 


(42.14). To agree means to possess the same attribute. The (cor- 
responding) condition is agreement. To disagree means to possess a 
different attribute. Difference is the condition of one who possesses attri- 
butes which do not agree. (42. 15). When there is an agreement, produced 
by (the common possession of) the logical reason (middle term), bet- 
ween the subject? of the conclusion and the similar cases* (from 
which the positive form of the general proposition is drawn by induc- 
tion), we call it Agreement. But when there is a contrast, produced by 
the logical mark, (between the subject and the examples, i. e., when 
the examples are negative), we call it the method of Difference. 

(42,16). Out of these two (methods, the method of Agreement) 
consists in propositions proving * this agreement (directly), as e. g. — 


(Major premise). (All) products* are impermanent. 

(Example). Just as a jar (etc.). 

(Minor premise). The sounds of speech are such 
products. 

(Conclusion. They are impermanent). 


(42.18), The directly expressed meaning is here the agreement 
between the subject of the inference (or minor term) and the similar cases ® 
(the jars etc.), an agreement on behalf of the fact that both are pro- 


ducts. 
(42.19). But when the (prima facie) expressed meaning is disagree- 
ment, we call it (the method) of Difference, as e. g. — 


1 sadhya-dharmin. 

3 drstanta-dharmin; the agreement is, more precisely, between two substratums 
(dharmin) upon which concomitant qualities (dharma) have been superimposed by 
constructive thought. 

8 s@dhana-vakya, or simply vakya, is the term more closely corresponding to 
our syllogism, as a complex of propositions proving something; when the méthod of 
agreement is used, the analogy, between the given case and those cases from which 
generalization is drawn, is expressed directly (abhidheya), the prima-facie meaning 
is agreement. When the method of difference is resorted to, the prima facte meaning 
is divergence, the examples are negative, but the result is the same. 

4 krtaka corresponds to what in Hinayana is called samskrta or samskara, 
@. g., in anityah sarve samskarah. 

5 Lit, «between the two possessors (dharminoh) of the similar and of the 
inferred qualities». 
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(Major premise). Eternal entities are known not to be 
products. 


(Example). As e. g., Space.’ 
(Minor premise). But the sounds of speech are a product. 
(Conclusion. They are impermanent). 


(42.20). These (propositions) express (prima facie) a divergence 
between the sounds of speech, the subject of the conclusion, and Space, 
the example. The divergence is produced by the fact that the one is 
and the other is not a product. 

(42.22). If the (prima facie) meaning expressed in both these 
syllogisms is different, how are we to understand that (the conclusion 
is not different, i. e., that) they express the same logical (connection) 
in its threefold aspect? 


1 Space (Gka@Sa) is a reality (vasi or dharma) only in Hinayana where 
it is entered into the catalogue of Entia as asamskrta-dharma N 1 along with 
nirodha or Nirvana which in these Buddhistic schools represents a lifeless reality. 
The Mah&yanistic schools and the intermediate school of the Sautrantikas did not 
admit the reality of eternal, unchanging (asamskrta) elements, because they did 
not fit in their definition of reality. But although unreal, Space could be used as a 
negative example to confirm a universal major premise. For negative examples the 
rule is laid down that vostv avastu t@ vaidharmya-drstanta isyate, cp. text, 
p. 87.8. In the Brahmanical systems @kasa means Cosmical Ether, it is either one 
and indivisible or atomic and entering in the composition of material bodies. 

2 The Methods of Agreement and Difference have been established by J.S. Mill 
in European Logic as methods of experimental inquiry. They are treated under the 
same heading by Sigwart, op. cit. II. 477 ff. But A. Bain, Logic, IT. 51, calls 
the Method of Agreement — «the universal or fundamental mode of proof for all 
connections whatever... for all kinds of conjunctions». The same, no doubt, applies 
to its corollary, the Method of Difference. It is in this generalized function that we 
meet both methods in Indian Logic. They are used not only for singling out the 
cause of an event, but also for establishing the limits of every notion. Since those 
methods are methods of Induction, it is clear that Indian Logic, especially its 
Buddhist variety, considers every process by which’anything is inferred as consisting 
of an Induction followed by a Deduction. This is, according to J. S. Mill, op. cit., 
I, 232, the «universal type of the reasoning process» which «is always susceptible 
of the form, and must be thrown into it when assurance of scientific accuracy is 
needed and desired». The methods of Concomitant Variations (pratyaya-bheda- 
bheditva or tad-vikara-vikaritva) and of Residues (Sesa@numa@na) are very often 
discussed in Indian Logic, in the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and in Pr. samuccaya, 
but they are not given the fundamental importance of the first two methods 
and are not put on the same level. Both methods are already mentioned in the 
Nyaya-sitras, I. 1.34—35, cp. below p. 126n. 5, 
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6. There is no virtual difference between the 
two (meanings). 

(43, 2), The meaning is the aim (of the syllogism), the rea] fact which 
must be expressed by it, the fact concerning which both the syllogisms 
are drawn. (43. 3). There is no difference whatsoever in the fact which 
they aim at establishing.’ Indeed, (the aim) is to express a logical con- 
nection* which (always has) a threefold aspect. For that purpose both 
(methods) are used. (Although they represent) two (different methods), 
they express (just the same fact of one) logical connection having 
three aspects. The idea® which they should express is just the same. 
From this side there is no difference whatsoever. 

(43.6). But then, indeed, we would neither expect any difference 
in expression? It is answered (that there is no difference) — 


7. Except the difference of formulation. 


(43. 8). Formulation is verbal expression. Except a difference 
merely verbal, there is no other difference, no difference in the aim.* 
(43.9). The meaning is the following one. The prima facie mea- 
ning* is one thing, the aim for which it is used another one. 
The expressions differ so far the prima facie meaning is concerned, 
but regarding the (aim) for which they are used there is no diffe- 
rence. (43,10). Indeed, when the (direct or positive) concomitance has 
been expressed (in the major premise), its contraposition follows 
by implication. The method (of this contraposition) will be explained 
later on.5 And likewise, when the converted (i. e., contraposed) con- 
comitance has been expressed, its positive form follows by implication. 
(43.11). Thus it is that the threefold logical reason which should be 
expressed remains unchanged. Indeed the implied meaning does not 
always change when the words expressing it are different. (43. 12). 
For if we have two propositions: «the fat Devadatta does not eat at 
day-time» and «the fat Devadatta eats at night»,® although the direct 


1 Lit. « Between both no difference whatsoever from the aim (prayojanat)». 

3 linga. 

8 prayojana. 

4 abhidheya. 5 Cp. sutra Ill. 28 ff. 

6 This is the usual example of the method of Necessary Implication (artha- 
patti), a method of proof very much in vogue in the school of Mimamsakas. They 
applied it wherever the consequence seemed to them immediate and quite unavoi- 
dable (anyathanupapatti), the contrary being simply impossible (sambhava-abhava), 
The Naiyayikas reduced all such cases to simple inferences in which one proposi- 
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meaning is different, the intention is quite the same. Just so is it in 
the present case, Although the words are different, the conveyed real 
fact is quite the same. 


§ 2. THE METHOD OF AGREEMENT. 


8 Among these two (methods, the method) of 
Agreement (is now illustrated by examples). 


(43.16). The first to be exemplified among the two (methods) of 
Agreement and of Difference is the method of Agreement. The author 
gives an example of a negative deduction! (in the formulation of 


agreement). 


tion is deduced from another, because it is virtually contained in the latter 
(samudayena itarasya grahanam), cp. N. bh., II. 2. 2 ff European logic treats these 
deductions mostly under the head of immediate or apparent inferences. How diffi- 
cult it is to draw a line of demarcation between immediate and mediate inference 
is proved by the fact that in modern times some logicians are trying to reduce all 
inference and even the whole field of logical relations to Implication (Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and New Realism, p. 82). The Buddhists make a distinction between 
propositions which are virtually synonymous and those which contain real deduc- 
tions. The criterium is the fact of external reality about which the proposition 
contains a communication. Speech is at once a result of external reality and of the 
intention of the speaker, cp. below text p. 60. 11 ff. If the fact communicated is abso- 
lutely the same as, e. g., the fact that Devadatta eats at night, in the above example, 
the propositions are logically synonymous. The major premise is synonymous with 
its contraposition. But if the facts are however slightly different, it is a deduc- 
tion, e. g., when the part as contained in the whole is deduced from it, or even 
when absence or negation is deduced from non-perception. 

1 The «three-aspected mark» (trirtipa-linga) is but an other word for conco- 
mitance (vy@pti). Three kinds of such logical connection have been established 
which are respectively called Negation (anupalabdhi), Identity (t@da@tmya) and 
Causation (tadutpatti, more precisely, the fact of being necessarily caused by 
something). Thus the middle term, or logical reason, i.e., the fact used asa logi- 
cal reasou, may be either 1) the fact of non-perception of something that could be 
visible (drsya-anupalabdhi); all negative deductions are reduced to this simple 
fact as has been explained above; 2) or the fact of greater comprehension and lesser 
extension from which a fact of lesser comprehension and greater extension can be 
deduced; the reason is called Identity, because it is inherent in the same entity 
as the deduced term; all analytical processes of thought are reduced to this type, 
(vyapya-vyapaka-bhava) and 3) the fact that every event has necessarily a cause or 
causes ; all synthetic or causal cognitionitions are reduced to this type(karya-karana- 
bhava). Each of them can be expressed according to the method of Agreement or 
the method of Difference, We will thus have six principal types of reasoning which 
the author is now going to illustrate, 
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9. (Major premise) Wheresoever we do not 
perceive the presence of a _ representable 
thing, we exhibit corresponding behaviour 
towards it. 

(Example). Just as when we fail to per- 
ceive another thing known from experience 
to be quite unexisting, though representable, 
e.g, the horns on the head of a hare ete. 

(Minor premise). On a certain place we do 
not perceive the presence of a jar which is 


representable. 
(Conclusion. We behave without expecting 


to find it there)? 


(43,21). «A thing (known) to be essentially perceptible»,? i. e., a 
thing which can be imagined as perceived, and «is not perceived» — 
these words represent the subject® (of the major premise), it is the 
fact of the absence of a cognition of something representable.‘ (43, 22), 
This is a case when we are justified to behave in accordance with its non- 
existence,® i. e., we can take action knowing that it is absent. (44. 1). Thus 
it is stated that the fact of not perceiving (the presence) of a represen- 
table object is necessarily associated with the possibility of negative 
purposive action towards it. This means that a representable object 
not being perceived affords an opportunity for a corresponding nega- 
tive action® (44.2). Now, the statement that the logical reason is 
necessarily associated with its consequence is a statement of invariable 
concomitance; this is according to the definition — invariable conco- 
mitance (between a subject and its predicate or a reason and its 


1 Lit, p. 43. 18—20. « What, being contained in the essence of perception, is 
not perceived, it is established as an object of non-Ens-dealing; just as some other 
established hare-horn etc.; and on some special place a jar contained in the es- 
sence of perception is not perceived ». 

2 The word laksana is here rendered in Tib. by rig-bya = jaeya = visaya, and 
prapta by gyur-pa==bhiita, thus upalabdhi-laksana-prapta = jiana-visaya- 
bhiita, i. e., an object which does not transcend the limits of our knowledge, which 
is representable, is not something transcendental, cp. above, transl. p. 107 ff. 

8 aniidyate. 

4 dr&ya. 

5 Lit, p. 43.22. «This is the established object of (our) dealing (vyavahara) 
with non-Ens, it means we can behave with the thought (ti) ,,it is not». 

6 Lit., p. 44.1. «Through this predication is made of the fitness (yogyatva) of 
the (object) for non-Ens-dealing ». 
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consequence) consists in 1) the necessary presence (never absence) 
of the predicate upon the subject, and 2) in the presence of the subject 
exclusively in the sphere of the predicate, (never beyond it).* 

(44.4). The example (points to induction), to the evidence by which 
the invariable conconiitance has been established.* In order to indi- 
cate it, it is said «just as (when we fail to perceive) another object» 
etc. This means that the example is some other object, different from 
the subject of the conclusion (or minor term). (44.5). «Known front expe- 
rience» (to be quite unexisting) means ascertained by evidence. The 
horns (on the head) of a hare have indeed never been perceived by vision, 
nevertheless they are imaginable, and this is the evidence owing to which 
we conclude that we will never have an opportunity of experiencing (them 
as efficient). These (utterly unexisting) horns are indeed an evidence 
proving that the idea of a non-Ens has a practical value (for our 
purposive actions) and it is exclusively founded on our capacity to 
imagine their existence and then to repudiate that suggestion. This 


1 Lit., p. 44.8—4. «Concomitance is necessary presence (bh@va eva) of the 
embracer (vy@paka) there and the presence of the embraced (vy@pya) necessarily 
there (tatra eva)», e. g., in the judgment, or the deduction, «the Asoka is a tree» 
concomitance requires the necessary presence of the term of greater extension, the 
«embracer », «the tree», with the subaltern, or embraced ASoka, but it may be also 
fouud outside the Asokas, in other trees, whereas Asoka, the term of greater com- 
prehension and lesser extension, is necessarily present among trees only, not among 
non-trees. Reduced to Aristotle’s phrasing this rule means that a universal affirma- 
tive judgment is not convertible otherwise than per accidens. Now, the negative 
judgment, or negative deduction, in its basic form, is not a tautology of the form 
«there is no jar because there is none», bnt it is a deduction of the form «there is 
no jar because there is a bare place». It is a cognition of an underlying poiut- 
instant of reality and this makes it a true cognition or judgment (ntScaya). The 
term «a bare place» (dréya-anupalabdhi) is greater in comprehension and less in 
extension than the affirmation of non-Eus which is deduced from it, since there are 
other non-Ens’es which are not associated with a bare place (adrsya-anupalabdhi) 
transcendental objects, unimagiuable concretely, cp. sutra Il. 48—49. Cp. H. Berg- 
son, op. cit., p. 819— «De labolition (—drsya-anupalabdhi) & la négation 
(= nGsti iti), qui est une opération plus générale, il n’y a qu’un pas ». 

2 Lit., p. 44.4. «The example is the sphere (visaya) of proof (prama@na) estab- 
lishing concomitance». It is clear that the example performs the part of Induction 
from paricular instances; pram@na thus has the meaning of evidence, of an ascertai- 
ned fact, prama@na-siddham trairiipyam means concomitance established upon ascer- 
tained facts or upon experience (avisamvada); drsta, dargana corresponds to our 
experience, pramG@nena niscita, or sometimes pramana simply, means au establi- 
shed fact, induction from particular facts, cp. the meaning of this term in p. 45.1, 
61, 10, 80. 21, 81. 1—2, 81. 20, 86. 11 ete., cp. below p. 147 n. 7. 
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alone is the evidence. (44.8). By this proposition (containing a refe- 
rence to the evidence proving the general law), we must be satisfied 
that the invariable concomitance is (fully) expressed. 

(44.9) After having established the general concomitance (in the 
major premise), the (author) now proceeds to state its application * 
to the subject (in the minor premise). He says «and we do not 
perceive (the presence of a jar somewhere on a definite place)». A place 
is one (definite) place on earth. It is «just this place» because it 
is distinguished from other places.* One definite place means the 
place upon which (there is no jar). «Somewhere» means a place 


1 Lit., p. 44.6—8, « But by evidence (pramanena), by non-perception of the ima- 
gined, itis known to be fit for non-Ens-dealing. The hare-horn is the first (example) 
of an object of a non-Ens-dealing, it is so expressed. On the hare-horn etc., indeed, 
the non-Ens-dealing is proved by evidence to depend on nothing but non-perception 
of the imagined. Just from this evidence». tata eva pram@nat — is @ separate sen- 
tence.—The horns of a hare or of a donkey, the son of a barren woman, a lotos flo- 
wer in the sky are the usual examples of absolute unrealities. They differ from the 
absent jar which is a contingent unreality. The author lays stress on the fact that 
eveu absolute unrealities are representable and have some negative importance in 
guiding our purposive actions, this beiug the test of reality. It is real absence, it 
is net nothing (tuccha), because nothing could not guide our actions even negatively. 
But it is not a reality sui generis (vastcantaram), as the realists maintain, it is 
imagining (dréya), Unimaginable are metapbysical entities, e. g., Buddha or 
Nirvana in their Mahayanistic conception (sarvajiatvam hy adrsyam, p. 71.8). 
Mallavadi, fol. 75—77, expatiates on this example as proving that negative behavi- 
our (asad-vyavahara) has no other logical reason, i. e., no other necessary reason 
than imagination of a thing absent or unreal. Others, says he, have maintained that 
the absence of a perception (ghata-jnana-abhava), the fact that we do not name it 
(ghata-Sabda-abh@va), the fact that we do not use the jar for fetching water (jala- 
Gharanadi-kriya-abhava) are the reasons for availing oneself of the idea of a non- 
Ens in practical life. But these facts of non-existence are either simple nothings (tuc- 
cha), they are then unreal (asiddha) and can have no influence on our actions; or 
they are meant for their positive counterparts (pratiyogin — paryudasa) which is 
cognized, as stated above, p. 30.8, by sense-perception, when the perceptual jud- 
gment «there is here no jar» is the outcome. But when the facts of speaking of 
other things, not of the absent jar, and the fact of doing something else than fet- 
ching water ina jar (paryudasa) are the outcome, this is already a practical con- 
sequence of the idea of the absent jar, and it thus, being itself purposive action, 
cannot be the reason of that very purposive action (na hi sadhyam eva sadhanam 
bhavati). Therefore the only reason of our negative hehaviour is imagination. 

2 paksa-dharmatva. 

3 Cp. H. Bergson, op. cit., p. 30i— «quand je dis que l’objet, une fois aboli, 
laisse sa place inoccupée, il s’agit.., d’une place, c’est a dire d’un vide limité par des 
contours précis, c’est-a-dire d’une espéce de chose», 
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lying before the eyes of the observer. (44.12). Although it is «some» 
place, but that place alone is the object of a negative purposive action 
which is present to the observer, not any other place. (A jar) satisfyng 
to the conditions of perceptibility? means a jar which can be imagined 
as perceived.? (44. 13). The manner in which a non-existing jar is placed 
by imagination in all the necessary conditions of perceptibility has 
been explained above.* 

(44.15). In order to give the formula of an analytical reasoning * 
according to the Method of Agreemient® the (author) says — 


10. The analytical reasoning can be expressed 
according to the same (method). 


(44.17). Just as the negative deduction has been formulated 
according to (the method of) Argeement, just so will an analytical de- 
duction now be formulated accordindg to this same (method). 


11. (Major premise) Every thing that exists 
is momentary. 
(Example). Just as a jar (representing a 
compact chain of momentary existences). 
(Minor premise. The sound exists). 
(Conclusion. It is a chain of momentary 
existences). 


This is the formula of a simple (unqualified) 
analytical deduction. 

(44.19). «What exists», i. ¢., existence, is the subject. « Every thing» 
is momentary», i.e, momentariness is predicated. The words «every 
thing» are inserted for emphasis. All is impermanent, there is nothing 
which is not impermanent. What exists is necessarily impermanent. Over 
and beyond impermanence, there is only eternity and that is no existence. 
(44.21). Thus it is declared that existence is necessarily dependent on 


1 upalabdhi-laksana-prapta. 

2 drsya. 

3 Cp. text p. 29, transl. p. S1 i 

+ svabhavn-hetu. 

* s@dharmyavat, 

' Different definitions of what is meant by existence, or reality, have been cur- 
rent at different periods of Buddhist philosophy. In the llinayana the Sarvastivadins 
and other schools defined existence as whatsoever has a character (dharma-sva- 
bh@va) of its own (sva-svabhava-dharanad dharmah). ‘This involved a pluralistic 
view of the Universe. The Madhyamikas defined existence as non-relative (anapeksa), 
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the predicate of impermanence, (i. e., momentariness).1 Consequently the 
(major) premise expresses their invariable concomitance. (45.1). The 
words «just as a jar etc» is a statement concerning the evidence by 
which the general law is established. This is the formula of a simple 
analytical reason? «Simple» means without qualifications. 

(45.3), In order to give the formula of a qualified analytical rea- 
son, the (author) says — 


absolute reality, this involved a monistic view of the Universe. Cp. my Nirvana, 
p.40 ff, The Sautrintikas and the later Yogiciras, the Buddhist Logicians, de- 
fined reality as efficiency (artha-kriya-karitva) cp. above, stitra I.12—14. This 
involved the theory that ultimate reality is represented by the focus of effici- 
ency, the point-instant (ksana). Thus every existence without exception is split 
in discrete moments. Every stability, every duration is, on the contrary, a con- 
struction, an integration of moments (ksana-santG@na). Impermanence (anttyaiva) 
is here an equivalent of momentariness (i:sanikatva). There is nothing between 
eternity and momentariness, nityam—apracyuta-anutpanna-sthira-eka-scabhavam, 
anityam = prakrtya cka-ksana-sthiti-dharmakam, see Haribhadra Anekinta- 
jaya-pataka, f. 2. a. 831 (Ahmedabad City Printing Press), cp. Jayanta, p. 115. 3. 

1 That jars etc. are suitable examples where universal momentariness is 
established by Induction may seem strange to us, but this is proved by a very subtle 
argument which is reproduced by Madhavacirya in Sarvadars p. 20ff. (Poona 
1925) where it is borrowed from Dharmaktirti’s Praminavini3caya. It has been 
translated by Cowell and by Deussen (in his History of Philosophy), but I doubt 
whether these literal translations can afford much help in understanding the real ar- 
gument of Dharmakirti. Virtually his argument is very similar to the one stated 
by B. Russel, Mysticism, p. 184 ff., in the following words—cif the cause is purely 
static... then, in the first place, no such cause is to be found in nature, and in the 
second place, it seems strange — too strange to be accepted, in spite of bare logical 
possibility, that the cause after existing placidly for some time, should suddenly 
explode into the effect, when it might just as well have done so at any earlier time, 
or have gone on unchanged without producing its effect », cp. = kadapi na kuryat, 
op cit., p. 21. The conclusion is drawn that there is an imperceptible change going 
on in the jar at every moment of its existence, the supposed duration of the jar, 
assumed by the realists, from the moment of its production by the potter up to the 
moment of its destruction by a stroke of a hammer, is an illusion. Rgyal-thsab, fol. 
84, translates sarvam sat in this passage very cliaracteristically by @ios-par-yod- 
pa=vastutah sat, thereby indicating that the absolutely real, the point-iustants 
(svalaksana =I:sana) ave here taken as the subject of the general proposition. 
The example in Sarvad., p. 20. is a cloud (jaladhara-patala), but this makes no 
difference. Since it is established that there can be no other causation but between 
moments, hence a jar is a series of momentary existeuces where every preceding 
moment is the cause of the following one. This subtle theory is criticized at length 
by Vicaspatimi8ra in Tatparyat. p. 379 ff. and very often alluded to almost 
in every Indian philosophical work. 

2 This argument is directed against the Mimamsakas who assumed that the 
sounds of speach are but a manifestation of eternal entities. The non-eternality of 
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12. The formula of an analytical syllogism with 
a middle term which is differentiated by a quali- 
fication existentially identical with it, is the 
following one — 


(Major premise) Whatsoever has an ori- 
gination is impermanent. 

(Example). (Just as a jar etc). 

(Minor premise). (The sounds of our 
speech possess origination). 

(Conclusion). (fhe sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 


(45.5). «Origination» means assuming one’s own essence? The 
words «what has an origination» express the subject (of the major pre- 
mise). The words «is impermanent» express the predicate. Thus the 
invariable concomitance of everything having an origination with imper- 
manence is expressed. 

(45.7). This is a formula whose raison d’étre* (as compared with 
the preceding one) consists in a special qualification which (however) 
is existentially identical,’ essentially the same, (as the preceding one). 
An entity is called «having an origination» when contrasted with 
beginningless entities, (which is the same as permanent, eternal enti- 
ties). When we wish to give expression to a contrast independent from 


sound is deduced here out of a special conception of existence. This is a specific argu- 
ment of the Buddhists, the advocates of Universal Momentariness or Continual Flow 
of Existence. The realistic Naiyayikas and Vaisegikas, in combating the Mimamsaka 
theory of eternal sounds of speech, deduce the non-eternity of words from the fact 
that they are products and even wilful products of man. These arguments are algo ad- 
mitted by the Buddhists, but they begin by a deduction from their general idea of 
existence as a flux and continue by deductions from its subaltern or narrower 
characteristics, such as production, wilful production etc. 

! svartipa-labha = svabhava-labha = @tma-bhava, usually rendered in Tib. by 
lus = Sarira (the sentence is here omitted, in the Tib, transl., cp. p. 101. 15). 

3 hetiikrtya. 

8 We have noticed above, transl. p. 70 n., the two ditferent meanings of the 
term svabha@va, in svabhava-pratibandha where it includes causation and svab- 
hava-hetu, where it excludes causation and means «inherent property». In siitra 
I. 15 we had svabhava-vigesa meaning «an individual». Here we have a further 
differentiation of the second meaning. Inherent property is divided in syabhava 
proper and wpadhi. The first is an inherent property which «seems to mean so- 
mething» (vyatirckiniva), but means nothing additional, it is synonymous. Since 
existence according to the Buddhist theory of Universal Momentariness is nothing 
but permanent origination without any stability, origination and existence practi- 
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any other (real) contrast, (a contrast limited to expression), it is called 
apparent contrast, as e. g. «the beginning of existence», (existence is 
nothing but permanent beginning). A (momentary) reality qualified by 
a beginning which is only apparently different from the (reality itself) 
is described as something having a beginning. (45.10). Thus the 
analytical reason here formulated must be regarded as characterized 
by an attribute which is included in the same thing itself and can be 
distinguished only in abstraction (i. e. in imagination).? 

13. The formula of an analytical syllogism 
with a middle term containing an additional 
(accidental) qualification is the following one — 


(Major premise) Whatsoever is a product 
is impermanent. 
(Examples). (As a jar etc). 
(Minor premise) (The sounds of our 
speech are products). 
(Conclusion). (The sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 
(45.13). The attribute of «being a product» is the subject, «imper- 
manence» is the predicate (of the major premise). It expresses that the 
fact of being a product always includes*® in itself the notion of 


cally become synonyms. The second is an inherent property which really meaus 
something additional, something different (vyatirekin). The difference however is 
only of the point of view, since both the attributes of «origination» and « produc- 
tion from causes» are conterminous and coinherent in every existing thing. From 
one point of view every thing appears as constantly changing and having no dura- 
tion at all, but without any reference to causal laws. From the other point of view 
every thing represents a constant change in coordination with antecedent moments 
according to causal laws. For the Buddhists they are correct inferences supported 
by the totality of the similar cases and contrasted with the dissimilar, or eternal, 
cases, since the latter have no existence. For the Realists who admit the existence 
of both the eternal and non-eternal entities they will be logical fallacis (anupa- 
samha@rin). 

1 yyatirekiniva. 

2 The difference between ASoka-tree and tree in general is also said to be produ- 
ced by imagination (kalpita-bheda=vikalpa-visaya cp. above, text 26. 15, cp. 48.9), it 
is logical, not real, siace both these concepts are different, although they appear as 
the characteristics of the same moment of reality (vastutah). Here, on the contrary, 
the difference is produced not by different concepts, but only by two expressions 
which, taking into account the theory of Universal Momentariness, are synonymous. 

8 niyata = pratibaddha, lit., «the being a product is fastened to imperma- 
nencen, i. e., the notion of being a product is subaltern to the notion of imperma- 
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impermanence. Therefore it shows that there is an invariable conco- 
mitance between every product and impermanence. This is the formula 
of the analytical reason with an additional (accidental) qualification® 
(45. 15). «Qualification» means characteristic. An analytical reason 
characterized by a difference of qualification, by an (accidental pro- 
perty) which is different from it, is here formulated. (45.16). Now, 
sometimes (in life) we name a thing simply, sometimes accompa- 
nied by a characteristic which ist not separate from the object itself, 
sometimes accompanied by a characteristic which is separate. E. g., 
«Devadatta» is a proper name, «long-eared» is a name by which he is 
characterized through both his ears which are not beyond him. «The 
owner of a brindled cow» is a name by which he is characterized by 
(the accidental characteristic of the ownership) of a brindled cow which 
exists beyond him. (45.18). Similarly the word «existence» is a simple 
designation (of a fact). «Having origination» is (a designation of the 
same fact) through a characteristic which does not differ from it. «A 
product» is a characteristic (of the same fact) through something 
(additional), that lies beyond it, (viz. through its causes). 

(45.20). The following objection (will be perhaps made). In the 
example of the «owner of a brindled cow» there are two words 
expressing the qualification (of Devadatta), the word brindled and the 
word cow. In the example («a product is impermanent») a single word 
«product» is used without any qualifications. (How can it represent a 
qualified reason?)».2 The answer is as follows. 


14. «A product» means an existence (viewed as 
something) which for its own concretisation is 


nence, it is contained in the latter, it is greater in comprehension and less in exten- 
sion (vya@pya) than the latter (the vyapaka). This would mean that the proposition 
«all products are impermanent» is convertible per accidens, that momentary entities 
are assumed which are, not products, but from III. 128 it seems that both con- 
ceptions are conterminous. 

2 Lit, p.45. 14—15. « Through a difference of the condition (upadhi), the words 
«formula of self-existence (svabhava)» are connected (from the preceding sutra)». 

8 This introduction of Dharmottara does not refer to the fact that the quali- 
fication is expressed by two words in citra-gu, this seems quite immaterial, it might 
have been expressed by one word as well. Important is only the fact that the acci- 
dental characteristic is expressed. Vinitadeva’s avatarana states that in the word 
«product» there is no qualification perceptible (mion-pa = saks@t), and explains 
that it is not expressed but understood, p. 88, 1—2. 
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dependent upon the efficiency (of entities) other 
(than itself). 

(46.2). The efficiency' of causes other (than the entity itself) is 
needed for the appearance of a (concrete) entity? This is the reason*® 
(why the word product contains this meaning). Since we call produced 
(an entity) which depends on the efficiency of something else, there- 
fore we say that the analytical reason* is qualified by something 
(additional, something) lying beyond it.5 (46.4). There is here no word 
corresponding to this additional characteristic, nevertheless it is implied 
in the word «product» itself. That is why this word has the shape 
of a technical term,® since grammar enjoins to build technical terms in 
this way.’ In those cases where the attribute is implied there is no 
necessity of using a special word for it. 

(46. 8). Sometimes the (accidental) attribute is understood (but not 
expressed), as e.g. if we say «a product» we understand «produced 
by causes». In such cases, the word «causes» is sometimes expressed 
and sometimes not. 

15. The (expression) «variable concomitantly 
with a change in the causes» and other (similar 
expressions) must be understood in the same 
way.8 

(46.11). (The accidental characteristic) is expressed by a correspon- 
ding word, e.g. in the expression (a function) «variahle concomitantly 


1 yyapara. 

2 svabhava in the sense of svabhava-visesa «an individual» cp. sfitra I. 15. 

3 Lit., p. 46. 8. « The-word indeed (ht) in the sense of because». 

* svabhava here in the sense of stabha@va-hetu. 

5 vyatiriktena visesena. 

6 The term krtaka, as stated above, corresponds to the Hinayanist termsamskrta= 
karanaih (=samskaraih) sambhiiya krtam. The connotation in Hinayina is diffe- 
rent, since reality is there divided in samskrta and asamskrta elements, whereas in 
the Mahayana and in the Sautrantika school the definition of reality having been 
changed, the asamskrtas including Nirvana have no separate reality, cp. my Nir- 
Vina, p. 42, 

7 Lit., p. 46.6. « Because the suffix kan is prescribed for names», cp. Panini 
IV. 3. 147. 

8 This stra, according to Vinitadeva, p. 88.9, included the word prayatnana- 
ntartyakatva also. This would make two further arguments for proving that the 
sounds of our speech are not unchanging metaphysical eternal elements, as main- 
tained by the ancient Mimamsakas, viz. 4) whatsoever exhibits concomitant 
variations is impermanent, and 5) whatsoever is produced by a conscious effort is 
impermanent. 
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with a change in the causes». Here the words expressing it are «con- 
comitantly with a change in the causes». This expression and other 
similar ones, as e. g., the expression «invariably dependent on voli- 
tion»! are instances of the analytical reason* where this reason is 
accompanied by an indication of an additional (accidental) attribute,’ 
just as in the word «a product», (46.13). The sounds of our 
speech vary according as the causes (producing them) change. Their con- 
ditions or causes* being different, being variable, they have themselves 
the nature of changing concomitantly, according as the conditions vary. * 
(46.15). Thus from the fact that the sound is variable, dependent on a 
change in its causes, it is deduced that it is a product. From the fact 
that it «invariably depends on volition» its impermanence is deduced. 
(46.16). In the first instance the words «concomitantly with a change 
in the causes» and in the second the word «volition» express such 
qualifications which are additional (to the fact adduced as a reason). 
(46.17). We have thus shown that there can be a threefold diffe- 
rence in framing the analytical reason, it may be simple, essentially and 
accidentally determined. This we have insisted upon in order that no one 


1 prayatna-anatariyakatva. This attribute is introduced here by Dh. as an 
instance alluded to by the word @di of the sutra, but in the text commented upon 
by Vinitadeva it was included in the siitra. 

2 svabhava-hetoh prayogah. 

8 bhinna-visesana-svabhava-abhidhayin. 

4 pratyaya condition and ka@rana cause are here used synonymously. 

5 We find the method of Concomitant Variations for the first time applied in 
Indian Philosophy in the Abh-koa, I. 45, (cp. V.S.II. 2. 29), where it appears under 
the name of tad-vikara-vikaritva, i. e., «the fact of (this thing) undergoing a change 
when there is a change in that thing». It is there applied as a proof of the con- 
nection hetween the senses and feeling, i.e., as we can put it, between the brain 
and the mind. European logicans will be perhaps astonished to see that a similar 
statement of Prof. A. Bain, Logic, 11.68, was anticipated hy Vasubandhu. 
They will perhaps be still more astonished when they have fully realized the 
implications of the fact that the Buddhists were lead to this conclusion hy their 
conceptions of Causation (pratitya-samutpada = asmin sati idam bhavatt) of which 
the psycho-physical parallelism is an illustration. Indian philosophy has thus 
abandoned the anthropomorphic view of Causality at a very early date, and repla- 
ced it hy the idea of what in mathematics is culled a function, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 39 ff, pratyaya-bheda-bheditva is of course just the same as tad-vikara-vi- 
karitva and Vacaspatimiira thinks that we must interpret upacara in N.S. I, 
2.13 as Sabda-bheda-pratyaya. Of course the Method of Concomitant Variations is 
not treated here as a separate method, in coordination with the fundamental 
methods of Agreement and Difference; it appears here as a method of proof 
subordinate to the method of Agreement. 
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should be misled by a difference in the wording when using the 
analytical reason (i. e., a reason from which the predicate is analyti- 
cally deduced).* 


16. The sounds of speech are existent, they 
have a (real) origin, they are produced — these 
are the minor premises.” 


1 Dh. warns us against committing mistakes in using the term analytical or 
essential reason (svabhava-hetu). The latter has been defined above, sittra II. 16, as 
a reason which alone by itself is a sufficient ground for deducing the consequence, 
the consequerce is contained in the reason, no other additional or accidental con- 
dition is needed (na hetu-sattaya vyatiriktam kamcid dhetum apeksate, p. 22, 19). 
We were, accordingly, justified in assigning to the major premises of Dharma- 
kirti’s analytical syllogisms a place among the class of propositions in which the 
predicate is of the essence of the subject. But now we are warned that if an acci- 
dental or additional attribute (upa@dhi) is contained in the reason (or subject), the 
judgment will nevertheless remain analytical. The analytical reason can, in its turn 
contain either an essential or an accidental attribute (ryatiriktena visesanena vists- 
tah svcbhavah, p. 46.4). The judgments «whatsoever changes concomitantly with 
a change in its causes, is a product of these causes» and «whatsoever is consequent 
on an effort is impermanent» are, according to Dharmakirti. analytical or essential 
judgments, the predicate is included in the subject. Now what is contained in the 
subject and what is not yet included in it is very often questionable, and acciden- 
tal attributes may become essential when the observer has satisfied himself from 
experience that the subject always possesses that attribute. The extension and in- 
tension (vyapya-ryapaka-bhava) of attributes, is determined by their definitions 
founded on observation (cp. text, p. 39. 5 ff.). The subject is thus supposed to inclu- 
de all those attributes, whether essential, previously known, or accidental, newly 
added to it as a result of assent to a judgment, which are co-inherent in him. It 
has been acknowledged in European philosophy that the line of demarcation be- 
tween attributes essential and accidental is constantly shifting. In India all attribu- 
tes known (siddha) to be coexistent are considered as constituting the essence of the 
thing. The difference is between coexistance and succession. 

2 The ancient Mimimsakas (jarad-mima@msaka) in their speculations on the 
nature of sound established a theory according to which the sounds of speech (ga- 
karadi) were imagined as unchanging eternal appurtenances inherent in the cos- 
mic aether (@ka@sa), their existence occasionally manifested itself when a concus- 
sion of air was produced hy the conjunction or disjunction of objects, cp.. T&tp., 
p- 307. The Naiyayikas, N.S. II. 2.13 ff., cp. V.S.II.2.32, opposed this theory by 
three arguments, 1) the sounds of speech have a real beginning or causes, 2) they are 
perceived not in the place of their origin but when having reached the organ of audi- 
tion, hence the existence of a series (santana) of momentary sounds must be assumed 
in the interval, and 3) these sounds are variable in intensity and character, hence at 
every moment we have a different sound (this is the meaning of Ariakarad upaca- 
rat, according to commentators). The last argument, Uddyotakara remarks, is 
Buddhistic, since it implies Universal Momentariness — sarva-anityatva-sadhana- 
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§ 3. ANALYTICAL DEDUCTIONS ARE DEDUCTIONS OF 
COEXISTENCE. 


(46. 21). Follows the question, can these analytical reasonings be 
used when the connection of the reason (with the deduced property) 
is already known or when it is not known? In order to show, that. 
they must be used in such cases where the connection (of the subject. 
and the predicate) is already known, (the author) says — 


17. All these attributes (which are given as) 
reasons? (for the deduction of corresponding 
predicates) should be conceived (as logical rea- 
sons) for deducing only such predicates? whose 
necessary dependence on nothing but (the pre- 
sence of) the reason is established by proofs, 
(whatsoever they may be) suiting every spe- 
cial case. 


(47.8). They are called reasons, since they prove (the presence of 
something else), and they also are attributes, since they inhere in 


dharmah, and Vicaspatimiira, loco. cit., p. 313, identifies it with a reference 
to the Buddhist «law of otherness» (viruddha-dharma-samsarga) according to 
which every variation in time, place and character makes the object «another» 
object, cp. above note 2 on p. 8. The Buddhists start with a deduction of the 
non-eternity of the sounds of speech from their conception of every existence 
in general as a run of momentary events having only apparent stability, and then 
proceed in order to refer to the 1) fact of having a beginning, 2) causality, 3) con- 
comitant variability, 4) dependence on a wilful effort. The first and 4th of these 
arguments correspond to the 34 argument of the Naiyayikas, and the 24 and 84 
are contained in their first one (@dir = karanam). There is more logic in the Bud- 
dhist arrangement. The first argument contains in itself all the others, the second 
directly (svabhavena) the third and others — indirectly (upadhina). All these con- 
ceptions, existence, origination, causality, concomitant variation, dependence on the 
will are analytically connected, in the Indian sense of the term svabhava, the first 
includes all the others, it is of greater extension and Jess intension than the others 
which are its subalterns. The extension and intension of all these attributes are 
determined, according to what has been stated above, p. 88—89 (text), transl. 
p- 108 ff., on the basis of actual observation, on the basis of «perception and non- 
perception», From this point of view all judgments of Coexistence, or co-inherent 
attributes, are also founded on experience, just as those which are founded on uni- 
formity of Succession or Causation. 

1 sadhana-dharmah. 2 sadhya-dharme. 

3 prama@na is here an equivalent of drstanta, cp. above p, 44. 8 (text) cp. below 
p. 147 n. 7. 
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something else.t These attributes «alone»? i. e, nothing but their 
mere (presence is sufficient for making the deduction of other co- 
inherent attributes). By the words «nothing but»® every additional 
circumstance which should be taken into account is excluded. (47. 4). 
Their «necessary dependence»* means their following, their flowing ® 
(necessarily from the nature of the fact representing the reason). 

(47.5). The necessary dependence upon nothing but the presence 
of (the fact representing) the reason which is here mentioned is 
«established». By what is it established? By corresponding proofs. 
Every predicate is established just by that proof which is the proper 
proof (for the given generalization), (47.6). Since the reasons by the 
analysis of which? (the predicate of impermanence) may be esta- 
blished are many, the proofs establishing the (analytical) tie® are 
likewise many, therefore they are mentioned in the plural. 

(47.8). (The deduced or predicated attribute is characterized as) 
«deduced» because it is made to follow (from the presence of the rea- 
son), and it is also an attribute, because it is inherent in something 
else, (it is co-inherent with the attribute representing the reason). 

(47.8). What the (author) means is really® this. A logical reason 
does not produce cognition (of some unobserved fact) accidentally, as 
e.g. a lamp (producing knowledge of such unobserved objects which 
it accidentally happens to illumine).’° But it produces knowledge (by 


1 dharma is here used in the ordinary (and original) sense of a quality belon- 
ging to some substance. It does not follow that the objective reality of the categories 
of substance and quality (dharma-dharmi-bhava) is admitted, but the Hinayanistic 
view that there are only dharmas and no dharmins at all, that, as YaSomitra puts 
it, vidyamanam dratyam (cp. my Central Conception, p. 26), this view is 
forsaken, and replaced by the admittance of a logical connection between a sub- 
stratum and all the variety of its possible attributes, this logical connection has 
also an ontological meaning so far the ultimate substratum of all logical construc- 
tions, the ultimate dharmin is the point-instant as the thing in itself (svalaksana), 

2 eva. 

3 matra. 

4 anubandha. 

5 anvaya. 

6 siddha. 

7 svabhava-hetu, as, e. g-, the three conceptions of «existence», of «having an 
origins and of «being produced from causes» through the analysis of which the 
predicate non-eternal is deduced. 

8 sambandha = pratibandha, cp. Jayanta, p. 114.9 — nanu canyah samban- 
dhah, anyasca pratibandhah. 

9 paramartha, 10 Cp. text p. 19. 2 and 49. 15. 
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logical necessity) as an ascertained case of invariable concomitance. 
(47.9). The function of the logical reason is, indeed, to produce the 
cognition of an unobserved fact, and this is just (what is meant by) 
ascertainment of the reason’s invariable concomitance with the latter. 
(47.10). First of all, (as a preliminary step), we must be certain that 
the presence of our logical reason is necessarily dependent upon the 
presence of the predicated consequence, (we must verify it by trying 
to find) contradictory facts We then can proceed to syllogize and 
avail ourselves of the general proposition recorded in our memory, 
(the proposition) intimating that its subject is invariably concomitant 
with its predicate, e. g. — 

Any object produced (according to causal laws) is non-eternal. 

(47.12). After that we can connect this general record with the 
given particular case — 

That causal origin which is a characteristic of the sounds of our 
speech necessarily coexists with the attribute of non-eternity. 

(47.13). Between these (two premises, the major) contains the mne- 
monic record, it is a knowledge of the logical reason (and its concomi- 
tance, acquired by whatsoever evidence). The syllogism (proper is 
contained in the next step, when we in the minor premise) assert? that 


1 badhakena pramanena. We take prama@na here as meaning drstanta as in 
44.4, 61.10, 80.21, 81.1—2, 81.20—21, 86.11, 87.5. Rgyal-thsab, f. 35, 
explains it as meaning that the denial of an analytical judgment is impossible, 
since it would be a contradiction, « eternal (i. e., immutable) substances cannot pro- 
duce anything, since they cannot be efficient, neither gradually, nor at once» cp. 
Sarvad, p. 21—24. Another verification, according to the same author, would be 
a reference to the Buddhist doctrine of Universal Momentarines — ran-yod-tsam- 
nas hjtg-pa raii-gi no-bo-nid-du_rjes-su hbrel-te. The author of Pram aua-vartika- 
alamkara (Rgyan-mkhan-po), Prajiakaragupta, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 
99—100, thinks that this doctrine is an extraordinary intuition of great men 
(anasrava-jfa@na of Mahatmas) which cannot be arrived at in the ordinary way. 
According to Rgyal-thsab, siitra III. 17 suggests (evidently in the words yatha- 
svam-pram@naih) that the usual methods of induction indicated in siitra II. 6ff. 
(sapakse sattvam era etc.) do not apply in these cases, that the reasoning starts 
here with the general proposition — go-byed-du-hgyur-ba hbrel-ba thsad-mas khon- 
du-chud-pa-la bltos~pa = gamaka-bhitta-sambandha-pramGna- pratiti-apeksa. Thus 
we would have here, according to the author of the Alamk4ra, «rationcination 
independent of any previous induciion» (cp. J. S. Mill, Logic, book II, ch, 2, § 4). 
This however is not the general view. Mallavadi has here a lacuna. 

2 Lit. eremember». Rgyal-thsab, f. 35, mentions that the interpretation 
of the syllogism here as two acts of memory belongs to Dharmottara, (the minor 
premise is usually represented as a judgment by analogy, cp. Tatp., p. 40. 7). 
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the causal origin which is inherent in the particular case of the sound 
is necessarily coexistent with the attribute of non-eternity. (47.15). If 
that is so, then cognition (or communication) of an unobserved fact is, 
for sure, nothing but a cognition of invariable concomitance. It is 
therefore stated that analytical deductions (or deductions of coexi- 
stence) can be resorted to when the deduced fact is known (by whatso- 
ever evidence) necessarily to be present wheresoever the mere fact of 
the presence of the reason is ascertained, and not in any other 
cases.2 

(47.17), If that is so, (what we have to do in ratiocination) is to 
ascertain the connection of the logical predicate with the logical reason. 
But here the predicate (necessarily) follows on the mere fact of the 
presence of the attribute representing the reason. Why is it then that 
something already quite certain is being (here) sought-after? (An ana- 
lytical deduction is it not a petitio principii?)2 (No,—) 


1 Lit., p. 47,9—16. «The reason is not like a lamp, producing cognition as a 
possibility, but it is ascertained as an invariahle concomitance, for the function 
(vyGpara) of the reason to convey a cognition of the probandum consists just in an 
ascertainment of (its) invariable concomitance with (this) probandum, it is nothing 
else. At first through a contradicting proof the dependence of the reason on the 
probandum must be ascertained, «athe attribute (— tva) of being produced, namely, 
possesses the essential attribute (sva-bhava) of non-eternity». Then, at the'time of syl- 
logizing, he joins the meaning (artha) remembered in general with the particular case 
«this attribute of being produced which is inherent in the sound possesses also the 
essential attribute of non-eternity». Among them (tatra) the memory of the general 
is cognition of the reason, and the memory of the particular, of production inhe- 
rent in the sound as possessing the essential attribute of non-eternity, is cognition 
of the sylogism (anumana = pararthanumana). And if it is so, the fact of commu- 
nicating an unobserved thing is just a cognition of invariable concomitance, There- 
fore it is said that «own-existence»-reasons (or co-existence reasons) must be 
applied for a probandum which follows the mere (presence) of the (probans), not 
anywhere else». 

2 Dh.’s introduction to siitra III.18 suggests that in this sitra we shall have 
an answer to the objection very much urged in Europe by the assailants of the 
syllogistic doctrine, namely that the syllogism contains in the conclusion nothing 
that has not been stated in the premises, that it is therefore a petitio principit, 
nticito mrgyate — siddha-sadhanam. This is repeated by Rgyal-thsab, fol. 36— 
nes-par hbrel-ba btsal-bar-bya-ba yin-te. We would expect an answer somewhat 
similar to that which bas been given in European logic, (cp. J. S. Mill, loco cét. 
§ 5) namely, that the syllogism contains an extention of the general proposition to 
unobserved and new individual cases (paroksGrtha, p. 47.15). But we then find in 
the siitra III. 18 only a restatement of the doctrine that (in analytical judgments) 
the subject by itself is a sufficient reason for deducing the predicate. This is by no 
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18—20. Because (what we call an analytical 
reason) is just the fact that the predicate is a 
natural outflow of the reason, (mot a fact out- 
side it), it is contained in the essence of the 
latter. The underlying reality is the same for 
both (the reason and the fact deduced from it). 
If the reason could exist without the predicate, 
the latter would not be contained in the essence 
of the former.? 


(47.19). Such connection alone represents its, (the analytical 
reason’s), essence.* «Such (connection) alone» means the established 
fact of a necessary concomitance (of the logical predicate) with every 
case where the property representing the reason is present. « Repre- 
sents its essence» means, belongs to the essence of the attribute 
representing the reason. Indeed, wherever a fact is deduced which is 
necessarily inherent in every instance of the reason, it is necessarily 
(comprehended) in the essence of the latter. No other (property can 
be so deduced). 


means @ satisfactory answer to the accusation of begging the question. Vinita- 
deva’s introduction. p. 90,14 ff., is much more reasonable. According to him stitra 
III. 18 answers the question why is it that the deduced property here follows (on the 
mere fact of the presence of) the attribute representing the logical reason? And 
the answer is then quite natural, viz. because in reality (V. adds dios-su-na = 
vastutas, as in sitra III.20 which he omits) the deduced property is already 
contained in the reason. 

1 Lit., p. 47.17—18, «If thus the tie of the deduced (s@dhya) with the rea- 
s0n (sadhana) must be ascertained, why is it that the following, which is certain, 
of the deduced from the fact (dharma) (representing) the reason, is sought for? 
He says...» 

2 Lit., sfitras III. 18—22. «Because just this (following upon the mere reason) 
is its (the reason’s) essence, (19) And because this essence (of the reason) is the 
reason. (20) Because in reality they are identical. (21) Because the non-appearing 
when this appears is not its essence. (22) And because of the possibility of diver- 
gence».—Sutra III. 20 is omitted by Vinitadeva, but the word vastutas is added 
in sutra III. 18. 

3 seabhava here in the sense of essential property as indicated above. This 
means that the proposition « ASoka is @ tree» is susceptible only of a conversio per 
accidens, the SimsapG@ is vrisa-stabhave, ‘wut orksah is not simsapa-svabhavah, the- 
refore the stitra emphazises tasyaiva; tat-svabhdava is here felt as a tat-purusa, 
sadhyam (= vurksatvam) tasya (= sadhanasya = Simsapatrasya) srabh@vah, we can 
change the expression and say sa@dhanam sadhya-svabharam, then the last word 
will be a bahuvrihi as in 47.12 —krtakatvam anityatva-svabhavam, cp. N. Kan- 
dali, p. 207. 20, Jayanta, p. 114.10. 
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(47.23). All right! Let this be just the essence (of an analytical 
deduction)! Why should we then deduce this essence? Why should we 
have recourse to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what 
is already given in the reason?? 

(48.2). Because the essence is the reason, (i.e, we deduce out of 
the reason its inherent property). 

(48.2). We are dealing here just with (the analytical reason which 
is a reason in whose) essence (the deduced property is included). 
Therefore we can deduce merely such facts which are included in the 
essence of the fact (serving as a reason), Now, this essential property 
can be nothing else but a fact present wheresoever (the other fact 
representing) the reason is also present.? 

(48.4). But if the deduced fact is included in the reason (the 
deduction will be a tautology), the argument will be included in the 
thesis?® (Yes), because in reality they are one. (48.6). «In reality» 
means from the standpoint of the ultimately real.* (Viewed as pro- 
perties of an underlying reality, both) the deduced property and the 
property from which it is being deduced are identical. They are diffe- 
rent by imputation. 

(48.7). The logical reason and the logical predicate are (here), 
indeed, two aspects (of the same underlying reality). (These two aspects) 
have been constructed in our judgments.® But a logically constructed 
aspect is (always relative). By such an imputed differentiation (reality) 
becomes split (in two parts seemingly) exclusive of one another. Thus 
the attribute representing the reason is one thing, and the attribute 
representing the consequence is another one, (but in reality the one 


1 Lit., 47. 28, « Why the application of a reason for deducing (sa@dhya) of just 
one’s own essence? ». 

2Lit., 48.3. «And essence (svabha@va) is following upon the mere fact 
(dharma) of the reason». 

8 pratijna, e.g., «thisis a tree», hetu « because it is an ASoka-tree». In the 
adopted phrasing the «thing to be deduced» (s@dhya) means predicate, conclusion, 
major teri and thesis as well, whereas hetu means reason, middle term, subject 
(anuvada in the major premise) and argument also. 

4 paramarthatah, 

5 samaropita, 

6 Or, as J.S. Mill, in discussing a problem somewhat analogous, expresses it, 
according to his ideas on propositions and names, op. cit., § 6, «have been added 
as a result of assent to a proposition». To the Indian realists both conceptions are 
realities, there is no existential identity between them, an identity would have been 
between synonyms vrksa and taru, not vrksa and simsapa, ep. Tatp., p. 309. 5. 
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is wrapt up in the other). (48.8). Indeed when we at a distance 
observe an object having twigs and (leaves), we assert «it is a tree», we can- 
not assert «it is an Agoka tree», Next to that, (when we are near the 
object, we assert) «just the same thing is a tree and an Asoka». The 
(underlying) reality is thus quite the same, but our judgment imposes 
upon it a construction which makes it appear as divided (between two 
notions) different only by the contrasts (implied in them).) (48.10). 
Therefore reason and consequence are here different (not as realities), 
but on account of those conceptions which have been superimposed 
upon reality by constructive judgments.* 

(48.11). In this sense (analytical) reasoning (is not a tautology), 
the argument is not a portion of the thesis. But the (underlying) rea- 
lity is identical. 

(48.12). Further, why is it that the deduced essential attribute is 
necessarily coexistent in every particular instance where the attribute 
representing the reason is found? It is said, 


21. (if it were not co-existent, if the conse- 
quence) could have appeared without the reason 
having also appeared, it could not represent an 
inherent property of the latter. 


(48. 14). If one thing is not necessarily implied in the other, it 
can be absent when the other is present. Such an attribute which can 


1 vyaertti-bhedena «through a difference of contrasts», e. g., when we charace 
terize an object as «Asoka» we have in mind its contrast with birches, pines and 
other trees, but when we characterize the same object as a «tree», we have in onr 
mind its contrast with houses, monntains, rivers etc. The reality is the same, only 
itis put in a different light by a difference of those objects with which it is being 
contrasted, cp. Tatp., p. 340,19 tf A similar difference must be assumed between 
the notions of «being produced» and «beind impermanent», the first means pro- 
duced from causes and conditions (hetu-pralyayaih krtam), it is contrasted with 
space or a motionless cosmical Aether (@k@sa), the second means inherent evanes- 
cence, every moment 2 new thing (hjig-pai raii-thsul-can-gyi ran-bzhin =sva-rasa- 
vinasa-stabhava), it implies a denial of the ordinary view of a limited duration of 
empirical objects, cp. Vinitadeva, p. 90.17 ff. 

2 Lit., p. 48.7—10. «Indeed the relation of deduced and deducer are two 
forms (r%pe) which are lifted up upon certainty (i.e., superimposed upon reality by 
constructive thought, nijcaya = vikalpa = kalpana). And a form which is imputed 
certainty by an imputed division produced by mutual exclusion of one another 
becomes divided, thus the deducer (reason) is one thing, the deduced part another 
thing ... Therefore certainty (i.e., constructive thought) points out to us as divided 
in a division of mutual exclusion a reality (vastu), although it is not divided ». 
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be absent at the time when the reason is present cannot be its inhe- 
rent property. (48.15). Indeed, presence and absence is the same as 
existence and its denial. Existence and non-existence (are correlative), 
they have their stand in mutual exclusion. (48.16). If there could be 
a unity betveen what has already appeared and what has not yet ap- 
peared, then the same thing could be at once existent and non-exi- 
stent. (48. 17). However existence and non-existence, being contradictory 
of one another, can impossibly be united. Because absence of unity 
(or «otherness») consists in assuming attributes exclusive (of one 
another). (48.18). Moreover, a thing appearing after another one (not 
only possesses a different time attribute, but) is produced by other 
causes, since every difference of the effect presupposes a difference in 
the causes. (48. 19). Therefore a thing which has already appeared and 
a thing which has not yet appeared represent a difference consisting 
in having attributes exclusive of one another, and a difference of causes 
which produce the difference of these attributes. How is identity then 
possible? Consequently an (analytically) deduced inherent property * 
is (coexistent with the reason), it necessarily is present wheresoever 
the fact constituting the reason is present. 

(48.21), All right! We admit that the subsequent fact cannot be 
an inherent property of a foregoing fact. However why should (the 
subsequent fact) not be deducible (from the foregoing fact)? 


22. Because they can exist separately. 


(49. 2). A thing appearing later can exist separately, quite distinctly,* 
from a thing appearing before. Because of such a possibility the later 
fact (the effect) is not (analytically) deducible from the former one.® 


1 sddhyah svabhavah. 

2 parityaga = paraspara-parihara = virodha. Between every two moments in 
the existence of a thing there is thus divergence (vyabhicara), incompatibility 
(parityaga), mutual exclusion (paraspara-parthara), contradiction (virodha) «other- 
ness» (viruddha-dharma-samsarga). It will be noted that the terms «opposite», 
«contrary» and «contradictory» cannot be used strictly in the Aristotelian sense 
since these conceptions are here applied not to terms and propositions, but to 
cognitions of the type «this is blne», blue and not-blue are opposed directly, blue 
and yellow also opposed, because yellow is only part of the «not-blue», A tree and 
an ASsoka-tree, although identical for the underlying reality, are opposed (vy@- 
ortta, cp, p. 48. 8) logically, they ave mutually «other». On the «law of Otherness » 
cp, above p. 8 n. 2, on the law of Contradiction cp. below, text p. 69 ff. 

8 Vinitadeva, p. 91.12 ff, gives the folloving example, «if a product did 
exist (= 4rtakatve siddhe) and afterwards by a cause like a stick impermanence 
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(49. 3). Therefore (analytically) deducible is only such an inherent pro- 
perty which is always coexistent with the (fact representing the) reason. 

(49. 4), And thus it is fundamental that analytical reasoning 
should be applied only to such cases where an inherent property is 
already known to be always coexistent with the fact from which it 
is deduced,+ 


§ 4, Syniocism or Causatiry In THE METHOD OF 
AGREEMENT. 


(Next comes the reasoning from causality, where the logical 
reason corresponds to the result and the logical predicate to the 
cause). 


(anityatva) would be produced, then divergence would be possible, since sticks and 
similar objects are likewise produced from their own causes, Thus it necessarily 
(must be admitted that) if something is not a product it cannot be annihilated », 
Thus existence and evanescence are coinherent and the latter conception can be 
analytically deduced from the former. But in order to make this deduction we 
must previouly know by appropriate arguments (yathasvam-prama@nath) the exact 
meaning of both conceptions. How the Buddhist theorem of existence is proved has 
been hinted above, p, 121 n, 

1 The argument in sutras III. 17—22, expressed freeely in terms of modern 
philosophy, seems to be the following one, There are analytical judgments, they are 
concerned with co-inherent or coexistent attributes, When the subject of a general 
propositiou contains in itself a «sufficient reason» for an affirmation of the predi- 
cate, when the mere presence of the thing denoted by the reason necessarily 
implies the presence of the connoted consequence, then wheresoever the first is 
found, the second is necessarily present. The connotation of the subject can be 
established by whatsoever methods, by definitions founded on observation, by an 
extraordinary intuition (an@srava jfana), testimony, Scripture or some complicated 
analysis (as the one by which Dharmakirti has established the theory of Uni- 
versal Momentariness), Whatsoever its origin the general proposition establishes 
that the reason A contains in itself the predicate B, because (18) B is the inherent 
property (svabha@va) of A. But (19) A, the reason, is also the essence (svabhava) of 
the consequence B, Docs that mean that the analytical judgment is a tautology? 
No, because (20) the identity is of the underlying fact of existence, the logical 
superstructure is manifold but coiuherent in this underlying reality. (21) If it were 
not coexistent, the consequence would not be the inherent property and (21) it 
would then be a separate existence. — Some difficulty of interpretation arises from 
the double meaning of svabhava, in sutra III. 19 srabhavah = hetuh, in p. 48. 4 it 
is = sadhya-dharmah, in p. 23.20 we have hetuh = svabhavah sadhyasya and in 
p. 47. 21—28 sadhya-dharmah = svabhavah, scabha@ve = sadhye. The sojntion can 
be found in the fact that as sadhya, svabh@va means essential property and as hetu 
it means identity of that reality in which both the Hetu and the sadhya coinhere, 
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23. (The deduction by causality, where) the 
reason represents the effect, has the following 
formula, also (expressed by the method of Agree- 
ment) — 


(Major premise). Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, 

(Example). As eg,in the kitchen, etc, 

(Minor premise). Here there is smoke, 

(Conclusion). (Here there is fire). 


(49.8). This is a formula where an effect (takes the place of) the 
reason. It follows from the context that this formula is expressed 
according to (the method of) Agreement. «Wherever there is smoke» 
means that smoke is the subject (of the general proposition), « There 
is fire» means that fire is its predicate. Their connection should be con- 
ceived as a necessary one,’ (not an accidental one), just as in the pre- 
ceding case (of the analytical tie). (49.9). Consequently this (proposi- 
tion) represents an invariable concomitance based upon the law of 
causality (49.10). Pointing to the sphere of observation from which 
this concomitance is established ® (by Induction), it is said, «just as in 
the kitchen ete». In the kitchen and similar cases it is established 
by positive and negative experience,* that there is between smoke 
and fire an invariable connection representing a causal relation. The 
words «here there is (smoke)» wind up*® (the syllogism by applying) 
to the subject of the inference ° its deduced characteristic’ (i.e., they 
contain the minor premise). 


24. Here also, we can asscrt that an effect is 
the logical reason for deducing from it the 
cause, only when the fact of their causal rela 
tion is already known (in general). 


(49.14). The words «here also» mean that not only in the case of 
analytical deductions, but also here, when the syllogism is founded 


1 niyamartha. 

2 karya-karana-bhava-nimitta, 

3 vyapti-sadhana-pramana-visaya. 

4 pratyaksa - anupalambhabhyam, cp. above p. 38.13, 39.7 (text), transl. 
p- 103—105, 

5 upasamharah. 

6 sadhya-dharmin. 

? paksa-dharma = sadhya-dharma, 
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on causation, The words «is already known» mean that the existence 
of a causal relation (must) be ascertained‘ (by induction from particular. 
cases). 

This certainty must necessarilly be established, because, as we 
have said* the logical reason conveys a deduction not accidentally, 
but on the basis of an invariable concomitance. 


§ 5. Depucrion py THE Metsop oF DirrERENCE. 


(49.17). The analytical, causal and negative syllogism according 
to the method of Agreement have been thus exhibited. The author pro- 
ceeds to exhibit the (method) of Difference. 


25. The method of Difference® (will be now 
exhibited) Negation represents then the follo- 
wing formula — 


(Major premise). What exists, all condi- 
tions of perceptibility* being fulfilled, is 
necessarily perceived 

(Example) As, e. g, the particular case 
of a patch of blue colour® ete. 

(Minor premise). But on this (spot) we do 
not perceive any existing jar, although all 
conditions of perception are fulfilled. 

(Conclusion). (Therefore there is here no 
jar). 

(50. 4). The method of Difference (will now be demonstrated). «What 
exists, all conditions of perceptibility being fulfilled», means what 
exists and is perceptible; (hence) existence is taken as the subject of 
(the general proposition). «Is perceived», i. e., perception is predicated. 


1 nigcita, characterized by necessity, < ¢. the major premise must be shown 
by an induction from particular instances, no counter-instance being producible, cp. 
above, p, 19 ff. (text). The necessity consists in the fact there is no effect without a 
preceding cause, Therefore, strictly speaking, permissible are only the deductions 
of causes from effects, not vice versa, of future effects from causes, cp. above text 
p- 31,10, transl. p. 88. 

2 Cp. text, p. 19.1 ff. and p. 47. 9. 

8 Read vaidharmya-, instead of vaidharma. 

4 upalabni misprint in stead of upalabdhi 

5 niladi-visesa = niladi-svalaksana, the latter in the third sense indicated 
transl, p. 34 n. 4. 
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(50.5). Thus this (proposition) expresses that the existence of some- 
thing perceivable, (the totality of the conditions being fulfilled), is 
invariably followed? by perception. Existence is the negation of non- 
existence,* and cognition the negation of non-cognition. Hence (we 
have a contraposition), the negation of the predicate is made the 
subject, and the negation of the subject is made the predicate.® (50. 7). 
Thus the (general proposition) expresses that the negation of the con- 
sequence is invariably concomitant* with the negation of the reason, 
because it is necessarily dependent® upon the latter (i.e., wheresover 
there is some sense-perception, there necessarily is some existence). 
(50. 8). If the deduced fact (the consequence or major term) were not to be 
found with the subject of the inference (minor term), neither would 
the reason (middle term) be there present, because the absence of the 
latter necessarily involves the absence of the former. But the reason 
is present, (hence its consequence must also be present).® (50.9). Con- 
sequently the negation of the reason is the term of greater exten- 
sion to which the negation of the consequence, being the term of 
lesser extension, is subordinate.’ When (the first) is absent, it follows 


1 vyapta. Lit., «is embraced in the fact of being and object of perception». 

2 P. 50.6 read — kathitam, asattva-nivrttis ca sattvam, anupalambha ... 

8 j,e. the contraposition of the same major premise as formulated according to 
the method of agreement in sttra HI. 9, transl. p. 117. There it was said, «the possi- 
bly visible, if not perceived, is absent», here it is expressed by contraposition « the 
possibly visible, if it is present, is necessarily perceived». Both these formula- 
tions represent expressions of the principle underlying every negative deduction. 
Howsoever complicated, the negative deduction can be reduced to it. The method 
of this reduction has been explained in stitra IL, 43—46, p. 116 ff, and a classifi- 
cation of all negative deductions has been given there, I]. 31—42. The Naiyayikas 
have remained faithfull to their theory of the perception of non-existence, or 
absence, by the senses. They accordingly reject the Buddhist theory of negation. 
But this does no prevent Vacaspatimisra very often to formulate complicated 
negative deductions according to one of the formulae prescribed by Buddhist logic, 
cp., é& g. T&tp., p. 88. 12, 88.17 etc. 

4 vyapta. 

5 niyata = pratibaddha. 

6 This conclusion that right cognition (pram@na) is a proof of existence has 
been already mentioned above, text p. 40.7. Cognition is conceived as an effect 
of an objective reality and the principle is laid down that we always conclude from 
the existence of an effect to the necessary existence of its cause, but not vice versa. 
Since a possible cause does not necessarily produce its effect, the conclusion about 
a future effect is always more or less problematic for a non-omniscient being. 

7 Lit., 50. 9—10. « Therefore, since the embracing non-existence of the reason 
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that the (second) is also absent, hence (we arrive at the absence of the 
absence of the consequence, i.e.), at its affirmation.? 

(50.10). The following rule is therefore established, — when a 
deduction is made according to the method of Difference it always 
must be shown that the negation of the deduced consequence neces- 
sarily involves the negation of the reason.* 

(50.12) The formula of an analytical deduction according to the 
method of Difference is next given. 


26. (Major premises). What is changeless is nei- 
ther existent nor has it an origin nor can it be 
a product. 


(Example). (As ag, the Cosmic Ether etc). 

(Minor premises). But the sounds of 
speech exist, have origination, are a pro- 
duct (of causes). 

(Conclusion). (Hence they are imperma- 
nent). 


(50.15). The consequence to be deduced (i.e., the major term), is 
here the impermanence (or non-eternity of the sounds of speech). Its 
negation necessarily involves* the absence of the logical reason. By this 
(proposition) it is expressed that the negation of the consequence 
necessarily involves* the negation of the reason, in all the three cases 


is absent, the embraced non-existence of the consequence is non existent, thus 
there is ascertainment of the consequence (sddhya)». 

1 sadhya-niscaya = sadhya-vidhi, 

2 Thus the major premise in a negative deduction, i. e., the fundamental for- 
mula of it, is always an affirmation. The fact that subject and predicate have been 
substituted by their negations and have changed places does not affect the quality 
of the judgment, it remains affirmative. But the minor premise, as well as the 
conclusion, are negative. 

3 As against the view of the MImamsakas, cp, above, p. 127 n. 2. 

4 niyata = pratibaddha = vyapya, e. g., «wheresoever there is no fire, as in 
water, there necessarily is no smoke», or «wheresoever there are no trees, there 
necessarily are no ASoka-trees ». 

5 vyapta, lit., p. 50.16, «the absence of the consequence is embraced by the 
absence of the reason ». In the major premise, as in every judgment, the predicate 
or major term is greater in extension (vya@paka), it «embraces» or contains the 
subject or middle term. But it is also «bound up» (pratibaddha) to the latter, 
because the presence of the latter involves necessarily the presence of the major 
term, which becomes «necessarily following» (niyata, anubaddha, pratibaddha, 
anvita), In a contraposed major premise the same relations obtain between the ne- 
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of analytical deduction.4 (50.16). «The sounds of speech exist, have 
origination, are a product» —these words refer to the presence of the 
reason in the subject of the conclusion, (i¢., to the minor premise), 
equally in all three cases. (50.17). Here again it is (thus) stated that in the 
present case the absence of the reason is missing, (i. e., it is stated 
that the reason is present). And since the absence of the reason con- 
tains in itself the absence of the consequence, (this latter absence 
being subordinate to the former), it follows by implication that the 
absence of the consequence must also be missing. The absence of the 
absence of the consequence (i. €., its double negation) is equivalent to 
its affirmation. (Hence the presence of the consequence is proved).® 

(50.19). The formula of a causal deduction according to the method 
of Difference is next given. 


gation of the predicate and the negation of the subject. Expressed as a Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism modo tollente the present example must be thrown in the 
following form — 


If a thing has an origin, it is non-eternal, 
Non-eternity is absent, e. g., in the Cosmic Ether. 
Hence origin is also absent. 


But this is equivalent merely to the contraposed major premise of the Indian syllo- 
gism, which gives rise to a new mixed hypothetical syllogism, — 


If a thing is non-non-eternal (i. e., permanent), it has no origin, 

The attribute of having no origin is absent in the sound, 

Hence the attribute of non-non-eternity is also ebsent, (i. e., sound is 
impermanent). 


When all double negations are stripped off, the conclusion is affirmative, «sound is 
impermanent». But in its negative form — 


Sound is not non-non-eternal, 
Because it has not the quality of non-origin, 


it is a negative syllogism according to the third figure (ryapakanupalabdhi, cpe 
sutra IT. 34, because sadhanabhava is ryapaka in regard of sadhyabhara). 

1 A full cheda is needed after hetusu and the one after ukteh must be dropped. 

2 Lit, p. 50. 15—18. «Non-eternity being absent etc. Here it is expressed that 
the non-existence of the consequence, of non-eternity, is necessarily dependent 
(niyata) on the absence of the reason. By this it is said that the absence of the cone 
sequence is embraced by (or contained in) the absence of the reason, in the three 
« own-existence » reasons also. The sound is existent, bas an origine, is a product— 
thus the presence (— tva) of (these) attributes in the subject (paksa) is indicated. 
Here also the non existence of the non-existence of the reason, (which non-existence 
of the reason) is the container (vyapaka), is stated. Hence also the contained 
(cy@pya), the non-existence of the consequence, is precluded. Thus the existence 
of the consequence (is proved)». 
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27. The formula of a reason representing an 
effect is as follows — 


(Major premise). Where there is no fire, 
there neither is smoke. 
(Example). (As e.g, on the water of a lake, 


etc.). 

(Minor premise). But there is here some 
smoke. 

(Conclusion). (Hence there must be some 
fire). 


(50.21). Here also it is stated that the absence of fire involves+ 
the absence of smoke* The words «but there is here some smoke» 
express that the involving® part, the negation of smoke, is absent. 
Hence the involved* part, the negation of fire, is likewise absent. And 
when (the negation of fire is denied, its affirmation, i.e. the presence) 
of the consequence becomes established. 


§ 6. EquipoLLENcy oF THE METHODS OF AGREEMENT AND 
DIFFERENCE. 


(51. 1). The following question is now answered. How is it that in 
the formulae expressed according to the method of Agreement, the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not expressed, and in those 
which are expressed according to the method of Difference the original 
form © of it is not stated? How can it then (be maintained that syllo- 
gism) is an expression (in propositions of all) the three aspects of a 
logical relation, (concomitance, contraposition and minor premise)? 


28. From a formula of agreement the corres 
ponding formula of difference follows by impli- 
cation. 


1 Lit., vyapta «is jembraced», is included, is involved, is subaltern, is less in 
extension, i. e., there can be no smoke without fire, but fire may be present where 
there is no smoke, as e. g., in a hot iron-ball. 

2 Hence the absence of fire involves the absence of smoke, but not vice versa. 

3 pyapaka, embracing, including, containing, pervading. 

4 vyapya, embraced, included, contained, pervaded. 

5 sadhya-gate. 

6 anvaya. 
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(51.4). When a formula directly? expresses agreement (i.e., the 
positive concomitance of the reason with its consequence), their diffe- 
rence, i.e., the contraposition (of the general proposition) follows virtu- 
ally,* i.e. by implication. Therefore (each formula) is a verbal expres- 
sion of the three aspects of the logical mark.® (51.6). Although the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not directly expressed 
when the concomitance is expressed in the original form, it neverthe- 
Jess is understood‘ as implied in the latter. 

Why? 


29. Because if that were not so, the reason 
could not be invariably concomitant with the 
consequence. 


(51.8). If the contraposition of the general proposition were not 
ascertained in thought,> neither could the positive concomitance of 
the reason with the consequence be so ascertained. (51.9). When the 
original general proposition® testifies that the reason is invariably 
concomitant? with its consequence, no doubt is possible as to the pre- 
sence of the reason where the consequence could be absent, otherwise 
it could never be invariably concomitant with the latter.® (51.10). 
The contraposition is realized when it is realized that in the absence 
of the consequence the reason is likewise absent. Thus when stating. 
in the original general proposition that the reason is invariably con- 
comitant with its consequence, it is also implied® that their contrapo- 
sition holds good.?° : 


1 abhidheyena. 

2 arthat. 

8 The three-aspected logical mark (triripa-linga), as explained above, 
sutra If, 5 ff., is equivalent to an induction from particular instances, no counter- 
instance being producible. 

4 avastyate = nisciyate = gamyate = jnayate. 

5 buddhy-avasita is here an equivalent of ntScaya-avasita, niscaya-adrudha, 
niScaya-apekga, cp. p. 26.16.; the term buddht thus refers to savikalpaka-jnana, 
buddhy-arudha = niscaya-arudha (p. 48.7) = vikalpita. But in other cases bud- 
dhi = samvid especially in karikas, may refer to nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, cp. Tipp., 
p. 31.6. 

6 anvaya-vakya. 

7 niyata. 

8 Lit., p. 51.10, « Otherwise (the reason) would not be conceived (pratita) as 
necessarily tied up to its consequence». 

® samarthyat. 

10 avasita. 
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30. Similarly (when the deduction is expres 
sed) by the method of Difference, the original 
(positive) concomitance follows (by implication). 


(51.13). If we apply the method of Difference, the direct concomi- 
tance (of the reason with its consequence), although not prima facie 
expressed, follows simply by implication, just as in the case when direct 
concomitance is expressed, (its contraposition follows also by impli- 
cation). 

(51.14). Why? 


31. Because otherwise the absence of the rea- 
son in cases where the* consequence is absent 
would not be established. 


(51.16). If the general proposition, in its original form, would not 
be present to the mind? the absence of the reason when the conse- 
quence is absent could not be established, i.e., could not be ascertai- 
ned. (51.17). If it is realized, through the contraposition of the gene- 
ral proposition, that the absence of the consequence is invariably con- 
comitant* with the absence of the reason, it cannot be expected that 
the consequence will be absent where the reason is present. Because 
otherwise it could not be known,> that the absence of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (51. 18). 
The concomitance is realized* when it is realized that in the presence 
of the reason its consequence is invariably present. (51.19). Therefore 
when in a contraposed general proposition it is directly expressed that 
the absence of the consequence is invariably concomitant with the 
absence of the reason, the positive (original) form of the concomitance 
is also conveyed? by implication. 

(51.21). (When constant change is being deduced from the notion 
of existence), space and other (immutable substances are adduced as 
negative examples proving) the absence of the reason wherever the 


1 anabhidhiyamana. 

2 tasmit misprinted for tasmin. 

3 buddhi-grhita is here the same 2s above, p. 51.8, buddhy-avasita, but in 
other cases grahana is the opposite of adhyavasaya, both are contrasted, cp. the 
explanations of sutra I, 12. 

4 niyata. 

5 pratita = niscita = adhyavasita = buddht-grhtta. 

6 gati, 

7 anvaya-gati. 
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consequence is absent. Does it follow that (these examples) can like- 
wise prove the presence of the consequence when the reason is pre- 
sent?? 


32. (Nol) If their concomitance*® is not (ascer- 
tained), then the absence of one term cannot 
necessarily follow from the absence of the 
other. 

(52.2). (Concomitance is based upon) an essential dependence (of 
one thing upon another). If there is no such dependence (between two 
things), the negation of one of them, of the logical consequence, does 
not necessarily imply the negation of the other one, of the reason (or 
middle term), 

33. It has been stated above® that there 
are only* two kinds of dependent existence, what- 
soever the case may be. (The dependent part re- 
presents either existentially) the same thing or 
the effect of (another existent). 


(52.5). Whatsoever (be the content) of the dependent part, (the 
form of the dependence is of (one of) two kinds. The essence or the 
cause (of one form of dependence) is Identity (of existence). The essence 
or the cause (of the other one) is the fact of being an Effect (produced 
by causes). If one (existence) is dependent upon some other (existence), 
the thing upon which it is dependent represents either (essentially) 
the same fact of existence or a cause. (52.7). To be dependent upon 
something else is impossible. Therefore has it been stated (above) 
that there are (only) two kinds of dependence.’ (52.8). And we have 


1 Vinitadeva’s introduction to the next sutra is much simpler. He says «if 
it be asked why is it that when there is no concomitance the contraposition is not 
valid, (the following sitra gives the answer)». (anvay&bh@ve vyatireko’ siddha ity 
etat kutah) Dharmottara’s avatarana means lit., p. 51.21—22: «If really in 
space etc, in the absence of the predicate (major term) there is absence of the 
reason (middle term), nevertheless for sure (does it follow) that in the presence of 
the reason the predicate is present? To this he answers». 

3 svabha@va-pratibandha = vyapti. 

3 stitra II. 25, Lit. «consisting in identity-with-that and consisting in origina- 
tion-from-that». 

4 cah (p. 52.4) punar-arthe, evarthe va, tena dvi-prakara eveti yojantyam 
(Mallavadi, f. 85). 

5 Cp. B. Russel, Mysticism, p, 152— «the only way... in which the exis- 
tence of A can be logically dependent upon the existence of B is when B is part 
of A». This is the same as the Indian view. The notion of a tree (B) is an inherent 
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on that occassion also stated? that the dependent (part is the fact 
represented by) the reason, (it is dependent upon the fact correspond- 
ing to) the deduced consequence.” 


84. It follows therefore that if the (concer- 
ted) absence (of two terms) is expressed, their 
interdependence must reveal itself. Therefore the 
contraposed general proposition always contains 
an indication of their interdependence. This 
indication is nothing but the general proposi- 
tion (in its positive form) Thus it is that one 
single general proposition, either directly or 
in its contraposed form, declares that the logi- 
cal mark is present in similar and absent in 
dissimilar cases. Therefore it is not indispen- 
sable to express both these propositions.® 


part of the notion of a Simsapa (A) and it is the latter that is logically dependent 
on, i. e., subordinated to, the former. The foundation of this dependence is Identity 
of the underlying reality But, according to the Indian view, it is not the 
«only way». There is a dependence of Coexistence and a dependence of Suc- 
cession. Every thing is the result of some causes, it is therefore logically, or 
necessarily, dependent on its causes. But a cause does not necessarily produce 
its effect. Therefore there is never logical necessity (niScaya) in the predication 
of a future result, cp. traosl. p. 108. 

2 stitra II. 22. 

2It is here again pressed with emphasis that there is no otber logical 
dependence than the dependence founded either upon what ig here termed Identity 
{tadatmya) and explained as coexistence of coinherent attributes, or on 
Causation which is explained as a logical necessity for every entity to have a cause 
(tadutpatti). Every fact is thus either coexistent and coinherent with another fact, or 
it is its product. Thus the general proposition either expresses a Uniformity of 
Coexistence or a Uniformity of Succession. It follows that whatever be the method 
applied, whether it be the method of Agreement, or the method of Difference, a 
logical deduction or logical thought in general cannot possibly express something 
else than what either directly represents or finally reduces to these two kinds of 
logical relations. Contraposition is therefore equipollent with the original proposition. 

3 Lit., p. 452. 9—13. «Since (it is so), therefore who speaks abolition must show 
connection. Therefore the proposition of abolition (the negative proposition) is just 
an indirect sbowing of suggested connection. And what is suggestion of connection, 
that is just expression of concomitance. Thus hy one propositiou formulated with a 
concomitance-face or with a contraposition-face the presence-absence of the mark 
in the similar-dissimilar cases is declared Thus the formulation of two propositions 
is not necessary. hi in the sence of ,, because». 
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(52.13). When (two facts) are essentially interdependent, the ab- 
sence of the one conveys the absence of the other. Therefore, if it is 
shown that the reason is absent wherever the consequence is also 
absent, the interdependence of both these absences? will be shown. 
(52.14). If the reason is dependent upon its consequence, then it will 
necessarily be absent wheresoever the consequence is absent.® (52. 15). 
And since it is (impossible not to) indicate the dependent (character 
of the reason), therefore the proposition indicating the absence of the 
reason, if its consequence is absent, contains* an implied indica- 
tion® of its dependence. (52.16). This indication is nothing but the 
general proposition (or major premise) itself.° The interdependence (of 
reason and consequence) must necessarily be stated, but (this does not 
mean that it should always) be made in the positive form, because the 
example will always establish the interdependence by induction,’ and 
this will represent nothing else but the general proposition in its posi- 
tive form. (52. 18). Therefore when the negation of something depends 
upon the negation of something else, the interdependence of both these 
terms must reveal itself, and this becomes simply a cognition of their 
positive concomitance.® (52. 20), Since the positive concomitance implies its 
contraposition and (vice versa) the contraposition implies the original 
proposition, therefore one® of them is (sufficient) to declare the pre- 


1 i. e., when one fact represents either the identity of the underlying reality or 
its production from another reality. 

2 nivartya-nivartakayoh pratibandhah, lit., «the dependence of the stopped 
and the stopper». 

3 as e. g., smoke being dependent upon fire, is not to be found in places where 
there is no fire. 

4 akstpta = samgrhita. 

5 upa-darsana. 

6 Lit, p. 52. 15—17. «And because its dependence must be shown, therefore 
the proposition about the non-existence (nivrttt) of the reason when the predicate 
is absent, by this (proposition) an indirect indication (upa-darsana) of the depen- 
dence is suggested (aksipta). And what (represents) the indirect indication of the 
dependence suggested by that, just this is the concomitance- proposition ». 

7 pramanena. Concomitance must be shown by an induction from particular 
instances, no counter-instance heing producible, these particular instances are 
termed drst@nta or pramana, cp. the use of this term in the ff. passages, 44. 5, 
45. 1, 58. 1, 61. 10, 64. 1, 80. 21, 81. 1, 81. 2, 81. 20, 81. 21 (apramana). 

8 Lit., 52. 19—20. «Therefore the connection (interdependence) of an abolished 
and tbe abolisher must be known, and thus just (eva) concomitance is known. The 
word itt in the sense of ,, because». 

9 The word vakyena must be inserted after ekenapi, cp. Tib. p. 119.9, thsig 
geig-gis kyan., 
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sence of the mark in similar cases and its absence in dissimilar cases.’ 
(53.1). The positive concomitance may be prima facie expressed. It is 
one method of expressing it. Similarly the contraposition may be prima 
facie expressed.” But since a single proposition conveys both (these 
meanings), there is no strict necessity for the formulation of both in 
every single syllogism.’ (53.4). Words are used to convey a meaning, 
when the meaning is conveyed, what is the use of (superfluous) words? 

(53. 4). Thus it is that either the original form of the general pro- 
position must alone be used or its contraposition, (but not both together). 


35. (This rule applies) also to (Negation,ie., to 
a deduction of absence whose reason is) non-per- 
ception. When we state (the contraposed formula* 
of negation, viz) — 


«Whatsoever exists, all conditions of per- 
ceptibility being fulfilled, is necessarily per- 
ceived», 

the original concomitance — 

«If such an object is not perceived, it is 
absent», 

is established by implication. 


(53.8). Even® in a (proposition expressing Negation founded 
on) non-perception, the original positive concomitance follows when 
the contraposition is expressed. « Whatsoever exists all conditions of 
perceptibility being fulfilled» — these words express that the predicate 
(in the formula of simple negation) is cancelled, i. e., the possibility 
of such behaviour (which follows upon a perception) of absence (is 


1 i, e. the induction from particular instances, no counter-instance being pro- 
ducible. 

2 Lit., p. 53. 1—2. « Positive concomitance is the face, the means, because it is 
directly expressed, this is a proposition whose face is positive concomitance. Thus 
(also the proposition) whose face is contraposition. The word tt in the sense of 
» because“ », 

3 sadhana-vakya. 

+ anvaya, the positive or original concomitance. Negation in contraposition 
will be double negation, i. e., affirmation. The formula of negation expressed as di- 
rect concomitance in a general proposition will be «non-perception is concomitant 
with absence», its contraposition will be «non-absence is concomitant with non- 
non-perception» or «presence is followed by perception». 

5 na kevalam karya-svabhava ity arthah (Mallavadi, f. 86). 
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denied). It means essentially the same as the existence of something per- 
ceivable. «Is necessarily perceived»—these words express the absence 
of non-perception. It means essentially the same as perception.’ (53. 10). 
Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence (or predicate) 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason.? Supposing 
the consequence could be absent even if the reason were present, then 
the absence of the consequence would not be invariably concomitant 
with the absence of the reason.’ (53.11). Indeed, when we realize the 
(contraposed) concomitance, we must (also) realize that the presence of 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the presence of its conse- 
quence. (53.12). Therefore (the negative conclusion) is drawn in 
the words «ifsuch an object, i. e., a representable object, is not perceived, 
it is absent». Since this (conclusion) is cognized, since it is simulta- 
neously present to the mind,‘ the original concomitance (of the formula 
of negation) is thus ascertained.® 


§ 7. Is THE CONCLUSION A NECESSARY MEMBER OF THE 
SYLLOGISM ? 


36. When either of these two (methods) is ap- 
plied, it is not always necessary explicitly to 
mention the thesis (or the conclusion)® 


1 upalambha-ripa. 

2j.e., we canuot deny the existence of something when it is present in the 
ken of our sense-faculties. 

3 The absence of the consequence means here the presence of the object in the 
range of our senses, the absence of the reason—its perception. If the object could be 
present without being perceived, then we could not maintain that its presence 
(accompanied by all other factors of perception) is invariably followed by its per- 
ception, 

4 sam-pratyayat. 

5 anvaya-siddhi. 

6 The term paksa means here the standpoint of the disputant, it includes both 
the thesis and the conclusion. In siitra III. 41 it is identified with sa@dhya which is 
also as sadhya-dharma the name of the major term. In the five membered syllogism 
of the Naiyayikas both the thesis (pratyfa) and the conclusion (ntgamana) are ad- 
mitted as separate members, beside the reason, the major and the minor premises. 
The Mimamsakas and the later Naiyayikas were inclined to reduce the members of 
their syllogism to three, roughly corresponding to the three members of Aristotle. 
But Dignaga makes a distinction between inference asa process of thought (svartha) 
and syllogism as a method of proof in 2 controversy, and points to the fact that very 
often when the point under discussion is evident out of some former argumentation, 
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(53.15). (The core of a syllogism is) the logical reason (or middle 
term), its invariable concomitance with the deduced property must be 
expressed, and this again, (as we have shown), is based either upon ne- 
cessary co-existence or necessary succession between the facts corres- 
ponding to the reason and the deduced property. Whether we apply 
the method (of Agreement or the method of Difference), in both cases 
the fact to be deduced is the same. Therefore there is no absolute 
necessity of expressing separately (the thesis or) the conclusion. (Sup- 
posing) the reason has been cognized as invariably concomitant with 
the deduced property, (we then know the major premise). If we then 
perceive the presence of that very reason on some definite place, (i.e., 
if we know the minor premise), we already know the conclusion. (What 
is then the use of mentioning this fact once more?) The repetition of 
the deduced conclusion is of no use! + 

(53.18). That just this? (principle) applies to the formula of a nega- 
tive deduction (as founded on a repelled suggestion), will be next 
shown. 


87. In our? formula of Negation, expressed ac- 
cording to the method of Agreement, it is like 
wise (superfluous to mention the conclusion se- 
parately). When it is stated that — 


(Major premise). Whatsoever is not per- 
ceived, although being in conditions of per- 
ceptibility, is practically non-existent. 


suffices it to state the major and minor premises, the conclusion or thesis being 
then implicitly contained in the minor premise. Mallavadi, f. 87, introduces this 
section with the words, atha matantaravad bhavan-mate’pi paksah kimiti na nirdi- 
Syate? — an allusion to N. §., I. 1.33. 

1 Lit., p. 53.16—17. «And because in both formulations the probans (sadh- 
ana) must be understood as tied up to the probandum (sadhya) from «identity with it» 
and «production by it», therefore the stand point (paksa) must not be just necessa- 
rily specified. What prabans is cognized as confined to the probandum, just from it 
when it is perceived upon the substratum (dharmin) of the probandum, the proban- 
dum is cognized. Therefore nothing is (achieved) by the specification of the pro- 
bandum»,—According to the Tib. prattteh is perhaps to be read instead of pra- 
titth in p. 58.17. sadhya-nirdesena = paksa-nirdegena, If we have ascertained by 
induction the invariable concomitance of the smoke with its cause the fire, and then 
perceive smoke upon some remote hill, we then have present to our mind the judg- 
ment «there it is, this very smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire». It 
becomes quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion, cp. p. 152, n. 6. 

2 Read etam eva. 

3 Read atra in stead of yasmat, cp. Tib. transl. 
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(Minor premise). On this place no jar is 
perceived, although all other conditions for 
its perceptibility are fulfilled. 

(The Conclusion) «There is here no jar» 
follows entirely by implication, 


(53. 22). In (negation) expressed according to the method of Agree- 
ment (the conclusion) «there is no jar on this place» follows entirely 
by implication.t The (author) shows the process of implication. (53. 23). 
The words «whatsoever is not perceived, although being in conditions 
of perceptibility», refer to a negative experience as a subject. The 
words «it is an object practically non-existent» refer to the possibility 
of our behaviour towards it as non-existent. (54.1). Thus it is shown 
that the non-perception of something imagined (as present) is invariably 
concomitant with corresponding purposive actions.? (54.2). The words 
(«a jar) is not perceived» prove that the logical mark is present 
upon the subject of the conclusion (on the minor term).* Ifthe deduced 
fact would not have been present upon that substratum, neither 
could the logical reason be there present, because the latter is inva- 
riably concomitant with the former.‘ This is how the (conclusion) is 
implied. 


88. The same refers also (to this formula ex- 
pressed according to the method) of Difference— 


(Major premise). Whatsoever is present 
(as an object of our purposive actions) and is 
in conditions of perceptibility, is necessarily 
perceived. 

(Minor premise). But on this place no such 
jar is being perceived. 

Through mere implication (the conclu- 
sion) follows that as an object of our purpo- 
sive actions this thing is absent’ 


1 samarthyad eva. 

2 Lit., p. 54.1—2. «If it is so, the non-cognition of the visible is shown to be 
contained in the fact of being fit for a non-Ens deal». 

3 sadhya-dharmin. 

4 sadhya-ntyatatvat tasya. 

5 Lit., p. 54.6—7. «Just by connotation (s@marthyad) it becomes ,,there is 
here no object of dealing as existent with». 
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(54. 8). In the formulation according to the method of Difference, the 
conclusion «there is here no jar as an object for our purposive action » fol- 
lows by mere implication. It is the same conclusion as in the formula 
(expressed according to the method) of Agreement. The (author) then 
proceeds to indicate the pocess of implication. (54. 9). A thing which can be 
an object of purposive action means a thing which is present.? An object 
being in the conditions of perceivability means an object imagined as pre- 
sent. This represents the negation of the deduced consequence.” (54. 10). 
The words «is necessarily perceived» express the negation of the logi- 
cal reason. Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (54.11). The 
words «no such (jar)» etc. mean that on this place the possible percep- 
tion of ajar has not happened in the manner in which other perceivable 
objects (usually) are perceived. Thus it is proved that upon the sub- 
ject of the conclusion, (i. e., on a definite place) there is absence of the 
reason (i.¢., of perception) which invariably involves the absence of the 
deduced consequence (i. e., of the jar). (54.13). Supposing the con- 
sequence would not be present upon the subject of the conclusion, 
neither could the reason be there present. But the fact* representing 
the reason is present, (hence the consequence must also be present). 
This is (how the conclusion) is implied. (54.14). Therefore, since it is 
implied, there is no need of explicitly stating it, because we understand 
(without such a statement) that «there is here no jar». 

(54.15). Similarly in the formulae of an analytical or causal de- 
duction (the conclusion) becomes simultaneously present to the mind ® 
by implication. There is, consequently, no necessity of stating it 
explicitly.® 

1 ridyamana. 

2 The deduced consequence is the absence of the jar. 

3 The logical reason is non-cognition, its reverse (nivrtti) is cognition, 

4 dharma. 5 sam-pratyaya = sama-kalina-pratyaya. 

6 Parthasarathimisra remarks, Sastra-dipika, p. 239 (Benares, 1908) that 
the Buddhists, thinking that the Naiydyikas have introduced superfluous details in 
their 5-membered syllogism, have reduced it to two members, major and minor pre- 
mises (which he calls ud@harana-upanaya). After having remembered the major 
premise «what has a cause is non-eternal», and then having merely mentioned 
«the sounds have a causc», it is quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion that 
«the sound is non-eternal», because this is implied in the mivor premise. Cp. Sig- 
wart, op. cit. I, p. 473 n. — «Ebenso setzt... der Untersatz die Conclusion voraus; 
denn wo bliebe die Wahrheit des Untersatzes, dass Socrates ein Mensch ist, wenn 


es noch zweifelhaft ware, ob er... die Sterblichkeit hat die der Obersatz als allge- 
meines Merkma] jedes Menschen auffihrt». 
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§ 8. DEFINITION OF A THESIS. 


39. Nevertheless what is it that we can call 
a (sound) «thesis»? 


(54. 18). It must he nevertheless explained what is the meaning atta- 
ched to the word thesis, 


40. A (sound) thesis is (a proposition to be 
maintained by the disputant, ie, a proposition) 
which he himself accepts «just as such», (i. e, 
just as the point he bona file intends to main- 
tain, if from the start) it is not discredited (by 
self-contradiction)# 


(54.20). «Just as such» means just as (the proposition) to be 
maint:ined. «Himself» means the disputant. «Accepted» means that 
(the proposition) is not only expressed in words, but also (bona fide) 
accepted (to be true). Such a topic, if it is not invalidated (frem the 
start) by perception or other proofs, is called a thesis. 

(54.21). But if the thesis is not to be explicitly mentioned (in the 
conclusion or at the beginning of a syllogism), why do we give the 
definition of such a (member) which can be dispensed with? We 
give the definition not because it should be a (necessary) member of the 
syllogism? but because there are (logicians) who mistake a wrong 
thesis for a right one and vice versa.’ Therefore, in order to set aside 
misconceptions about what can aud what cannot be a (sound) thesis,‘ 
the definition of a proposition to be maintained is given. 

(55.4). The words «as such» are next explained. 


41. «AS such» means accepted as (the proposi- 
tion) to be maintained. 


1 Lit, p. 54.19. «What is accepted just as the proper form and not repudia- 
ted, is a thesis», 

2 sadhana-vakya-avayavu. 

3 This remark is directed against N.S. I. 1. 35 and possibly also hints at both the 
schools of the Miadhyamikas. The Prisangika school was prepared to defend any 
amount of theses, but not bona fide, its aim leing to undermine logical methods alto- 
gether and to demonstrate the hopeless contradictions of the principles upon which 
logic is built. The other Madhyamika school, the Syatantrikas, the followers of Bhava- 
viveka, although admitting logic, have established a series of quite incredible theses 
in contradiction to common sense, cp. my Nirvana, p. 115, 

4 sadhya = paisa. 
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(55.6). Since the thesis represents (the proposition) which must be 
deduced, there is nothing else? (to which we could give that name). 
Therefore its essence? consists in its being deduced. 

(55.8). In order to explain the meaning of the word «just»,® it 
is said — 


42. «Just as such» means accepted as the fact 
which must be deduced, in contradistinction) from 
the reason from which it is deduced. 


(55.10). It might perhaps be asked why do we not take* the word 
«just» separately? Why do we repeat it in the combination «just as 
such»? Weanswer. The word «just» is a particle of emphasis. It empha- 
sizes the quality contained in another word. Therefore it is repeated 
together with the word which points to the emphasized part. (55.12). 
(The thesis is the fact which it is intended to deduce), not also the 
fact. which is admitted to represent the reason. What is expressed as 
being the reason, is also accepted as being the reason. (55.13). When 
the reason is not accepted (by the opponent), he may also regard it as 
something that requires a proof, (as a fact which must be deduced). 
But this is excluded. The word «just» is an indication (that not every 
unproved thing is a thesis).® 

(55,15), An example — 


43. Supposing the non-eternal character of 
the sounds of speech must be_ established 
(as against the Mimamsaka), and the reason would 
be, (Say), its visibility. Since the visibility of 
sounds does not exist, it might be regarded as 


1 aparam riipam. 

2 svo-riipam. 

3 eva. 

* praty-ava-mrs, «to reconsider singly ». 

5 The definition of the Naiyayikas «a thesis is a statement of what wants to 
be proved», N.S. I. 1.33, was assailed by Dignaga on the ground of his theory 
of the purely relative character of the meaning of all words (apoha). If the 
expression «wanting a proof» only excludes the things proved or real (siddha), then 
every reason and every example, especially if they are quite absurd (anupapa- 
dyamana-sadhana) can be characterized as being in want of a proof and would be 
included in the definition, as e. g., «sounds are eternal because visible», — s@d- 
hyayor hetu-drsiintayor api prasango, yatha nityah Sabdah caksusatvat, cp. 
N. bhagya, p. 40, N. yart., p. 118 and Tatp., p. 183 ff. 
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a fact which is in need of proof. But it is expres- 
sed as the reason, therefore it is not here in- 
tended to be proved, (albeit it is unproved). 


(55.18). Supposing the non-eternal character of the sounds of 
speech is to be proved, and (someone would point to their) visibility as 
a (possible) reason. Since the existence (of visible words) is not estab- 
lished, one (could be misled to suppose) that it is just the thing which 
(the disputant) wishes to establish. (55.19). Therefore it is said that 
«this», i.e. visibility, «here», i. e., in regard of the sounds of speech, 
is not admitted as just the point to be established. It is said that there 
is no necessity (to envisage it here) as something that is intended to 
be established, since it is expressed as the reason. Whatsoever is 
expressed in the form of a reason is also admitted to represent the 
reason, but not the consequence 

(55.22). The word «himself» is next pointed to and explained. 

44. «Himself» means the Disputant. 

(56.3). «Himself» is a pronoun? «Disputant» is the proximate 
(subject to which it refers)? 

(56.6). Who is this Disputant? 


45. That one who at this occasion sets forth 
an argument. 


(56.8). «At this occasion» means at the time of some philosophi- 
cal disputation. He sets forth an argument. As there can be many 
disputants, this is a specification of the disputant, denoted above by 
the word «himself». 


1 Therefore the Naiyayika definition in N. D. I. 1.83, sadhya-nirdesah prati- 
jna, has been corrected by Dign&ga in adding eva. 

2 nipata = thsig-phrad-kyt sgra, «a particle meaning some relation». 

3 Lit, p. 56.2—5. «The word «himself» is a particle which is used for the 
(reflexive pronoun) «self» in the Genitive and in the Instrumental cases. Now, here 
the word svayam is used in the sense of the word self in the Instrumental case. 
Moreover the word self is a pronoun (sambandhi-sabda). And the disputant is 
near. Therefore of whose disputant the self is endowed with the sense of the In- 
strumental case, just that one is specified as endowed with the sense of the Instru- 
mental case: «by the disputant», But «by the disputant» is not here the syno- 
nym of «himself». — This perfectly useless explanation is characteristic for Dhar- 
mottara’s scholasticism. Vinitadeva (p. 102) links this siitra with the following 
and simply says, «a thesis is only that topic which (the author) proves himself, but 
not the one that is established by the originator of the system (sastra-kara) ». 
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(56.9). If that is the case, the meaning is (simply) that the thesis 
is what the disputant wishes to prove. What is the use of such a 
statement? This means that only that fact is a (real) thesis which a 
definite disputant, at the occasion of a (definite) disputation, intends 
to prove, and not any other fact. It is equivalent to saying that we 
cannot force anybody to defend a cause which he himself does not 
care to defend. 

(56.12). But at what juncture could it occur that (the disputant 
would be expected) to prove (not the thing he would himself care to 
prove, but) something else? To guard against what has it been neces- 
sary to make this specification? 


46. The following is meant. Supposing some- 
one takes his stand on a definite system and 
quotes arguments accordingly. Supposing the fra- 
mer of the system has admitted several facts 
characterizing the same subject. Nevertheless 
the thesis will be represented by that fact 
alone which at a given occasion, a definite dis- 
putant himself chooses to argue, not by any other 
one.? 


1 Lit., p. 56. 11. «The result of these words (means) so much as a repu- 
diation (ntvartana) of the advocation (s@dhyatva) of an undesirable feature (anista- 
dharma)». 

2Since in the laconic style of the sittras every supertiuous syllable must be 
avoided, Uddyotakara declares that the word chimself» is quite useless. He 
exclaims «there you are! so keen upon finding the fault of superfluous syllables 
in others, you make this mistake in your own proposition... no reasovable man 
will say «Lam myself going to wash», cp. N.vart. p.120. According to Dignaga 
canyself» in this case means «not auother one». His principle is that every word 
includes a uegation (apoha), the disputant «himself» means «not the initiator of 
the system to which the disputant adheres», The point of Digniga is apparently 
directed against dogmatisin, he wishes to vindicate tie freedom of the philosopher 
to choose his arguments, he is not bound to quote only the arguments accepted in 
the schoo! to which he belongs (abhyupayama-siddhanta). This is denied by the 
Naiyiiyikas. If, says Viicaspatimisra, someone known to be an adherent of the 
Vaisesiin system would appear in a learned society (parisad) and advance the 
tene: ‘at the somnds of speech are cternal entities, which is a tenet of the Mi- 
miams: «hool against which the VaiSesikas xlways protested, neither the society 
nor the ufticis] opponent would care to listen, He would not eveu be allowed to 
state his argument, lie would be declsied beaten as soon as lie had pronounced the 
thesis, ap Tatp., p, 187, 5 fi. 
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(56.16). The possibility of some other fact? being deduced in 
regard of the same subject arises when the author of a system, accep- 
ted by the disputant, has admitted several facts characterizing the 
same subject (about which a variety of discordant views are current).? 

(56.17). It is indeed quite wrong to suppose that if somebody 
ranges himself at the side of a definite system, he is obliged to advo- 
cate every doctrine which is there admitted. This (wrong view is here) 
cleared away. Many doctrines may be accepted, nevertheless that topic 
alone which the dispuntant (at a given occasion) chooses himself to argue 
will represent the thesis, but not any other one. 

(56.19), The following question might be asked. Should not a 
logical argument* disregard all established doctrines and be guided 
(exclusively) by the weight of real facts?* Therefore a philosopher 
should never take his stand on a body of established doctrines, since 
they must be left out of account? (56. 20). Quite right! But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, even in those cases when (a philosopher) selfreliently 
takes his stand on a body of established doctrines, i. e., if he is an 
adherent of a definite system (and) quotes arguments (in accordance 
with that system), nevertheless only that proposition will represent his 
thesis which he himself chooses to advocate (at a given occasion). In 
order to declare this, it is stated that (the thesis is a proposition 
which the philosopher «himself» chooses to advocate at a certain 
occasion).® 

(56.23), The word «accepts» is next taken (Separately) and ex- 
plained. 


47. The word «accepts» (in the above defini- 
tion of a sound thesis) means (that there is so 
metimes no necessity of expressing the thesis 
in words). When an argument is adduced in an- 
swer to an objection on a subject which one 


1 dharma. 

2 tasmin dharmini=vipratipatti-visaya-dharmint, cp. Vinitadeva, p. 102.13. 
Probably an allusion to the great variety of views on the same subjects advocated 
in the different Buddhist schools. 

3 linga. 

4 vastu-bala-pravrtta. 

5 Lit., p. 56. 21—22. «But although, as a consequence of infatuation, he takes 
his stand upon some teaching (s@stra), admits some teaching (and) says the reason, 
nevertheless just what for him is desirable, just that is his thesis (s@dhya). In order 
to declare that, thus has it been told». 
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wishes to establish, the thesis, even if it is not 
expressly specified, is (understood from the con- 
text). 


(56.3). «On a subject», e. g., on the existence of the Soul. (Sup- 
posing) a doctrine opposed to the existence of the Soul is being 
discussed, a doctrine denying the existence of the Soul, (a doctrine 
maintaining that) there is no Soul. Since affirmation and negation are 
contradictories, this doctrine contradicts the view that the Soul exists. 
(Supposing) that in answer to this contrary tenet an argument is 
adduced by someone who wishes to establish, i. e., to prove* the existence 
of this object, of the Soul. The word «accepts» intimates that this fact 
(the existence of the Soul) wil be his thesis (even if it is not explicitly 
stated)? (57.6). This is the meaning suggested by the word «ac- 
cepts».® Although in a verbal inference, (in a syllogism), we would 
expect that the thesis to be deduced should be expressed (in a sepa- 
rate proposition), nevertheless, even if it is not expressed, (it is clear) 
what the thesis really is, because it is expressed by implication. 

(57.8). Why is that? 


48. Because it represents the point against 
which the opposite view is directed. 


(57.10). «It» means that topic which is the subject (of the 
discussion), the subject matter against which the opposed view is 
directed. Because of this circumstance (the real intention of the spea- 
ker becomes evident from the context). 

(57.11). The following is meant. The disputant adduces a proof in 
order to confute the opposed view. Therefore the tenet which the op- 
ponent aims at disproving is eo ipso the topic he himself wishes to 


1 niscaya is here a synonym of siddhi, meaning something «logically proved 
to be real». 

2Or even if the thesis explicitly proved is different from what is really the 
intention of the speaker. The real thesis is the intention of the speaker. A thesis 
can be clearly understood out of both premises without expressing the conclusion 
separately. But even if it is expressed separately, it may sometimes represent the 
real intention of the speaker only half-way, indirectly. This happens when the 
speaker intends to prove his tenct surreptitiously, through an indirect suggestion, 
as is illnstrated by the following example. 

3 Lit., p. 57.6. « What is mentioning at the end (stitra 49, p. 57. 17) of ity uktam 
bhavati, with regard to this place the sentence must be closed». Instead of repea- 
ting these words twice, at the end of sutra 47 and 49, they have been taken only 
once at the end of sutra 49. 
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prove. (57.12). His argument has just the aim to confute the opposed 
view. If this were not his thesis, where on earth could you find some- 
thing as definitely representing a thesis, as this one! 

(57.15). This case is exemplified. When an argument is advan- 
ced against an opponent, something may be understood to represent 
the deduced thesis without being expressly stated. 


49. An example? — 


(Thesis). The sense of vision and other 
senses (are organs) to be used by someone 
else. 

(Reason). Because they are composite 
(substances). 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and other 
implements (composed for the use of man). 

(Major premise. Whatsoever is a compo- 
site substance is not an independent exis- 
tence). 


The aim is to prove that (the senses) are the 
organs of the Soul (which is a simple and inde- 
pendent substance), although this is not express- 
ly stated. Thus the thesis is not always that 
alone which is expressed. That is the meaning 
(of the word «accepts»). 

(57.18). «The sense of vision, the sense of audition etc.» are the 
subject, (the minor term). They exist for the sake of someone else, i. e., 
they have dependent existence, this is the predicate, (the major term). 
« Because they are composite (substances) », that is the reason, (the middle 
term). (57.20). The words «just as beds, chairs and other implements» 


1 Here again, according to Dignaga’s method, the word «accepts» includes 
a negation, « accepted» means « non-expressed», as illustrated by the next follow- 
ing example «the senses are the organs of some one else». The Naiyayikas an- 
swer that this qualification is superfluous. « No one will establish what he does not 
accept«, says Uddyotakara, N. vart., p. 118 and Vacaspati comments, «if the 
aim of the word «accepted» is to include an unexpressed intention, this cannot be 
done in the syllogism which would then be wrong (ananvayo hetuh). But words 
have always beside their direct expressive power (v@cyam) a power of indirect 
suggestion (laksyam) If the words are not suggestive, they cannot point to an un- 
expressed intention, cp. Tipt., p. 186. 

2 Cp. Sankhya-kirik4, 17. 
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refer to the facts on which that generalization is established. Beds, 
chairs etc. are requisites serviceable to man? and they are composite 
substances, 

(58,1). Thus, although this example* does not (by itself) mean 
that the organs of sense are employed by the Soul, nevertheless, 
although unexpressed, this is the thesis. (58. 2). Indeed, the Sankhya 
philosopher maintains that the Soul exists. The Buddhist maintains, on 
the contrary, that the Soul does not exist. Thereupon the Sankhya philo- 
sopher, starting from‘ the Buddhist view which is opposed to his own, 
brings forward an argument, with the aim of confuting the opposed 
view and of establishing his own. (58.4), Therefore, the fact that (the 
senses) are in the service of the Soul represents the (real), although 
unexpressed, thesis (which the disputant has at heart), since the op- 
posed view is directed against it. 

(58.5), It is not proved that beds, chairs and other requisites 
used by men are in the service of the Soul. The major premise® 
(«whatsoever is composite is controlled by the Soul» is not proved at 
all). Established is only the simple fact that these composite things 
are made for the use of somebody, in this sense they are called objects 
«for use» by somebody. (58.6). The (real) intention is to prove that 
the Intellect is also an organ of something else. This is suggested by 
the words «and other senses». This «something else» in regard of the 
Intellect can be only the Soul. (58.7). Thus it would be proved that 
consciousness® is in the service of another (higher principle). The 


1 vyapti-visaya-pradarsana, « pointing to the scope of the concomitance ». 

2 purusa-upabhoga-anga has here probably a double sense, with regard to 
beds, chairs etc. it means the requisites serviceable to man, with regard to the Soul 
(purusa) of the Sankhyas it means the experiences imputed to the Soul during 
its state of bondage in some particular existence, as conditioned by the deeds (karma) 
in former existences. 

3 atra pramane =thsad-ma hdir; prama@na is here used in the sense of 
drst@nta, cp. 62.18 and 7 note to transl. p. 147. 

4 hetii-krtya. 

5 anvaya. 

6 vijtana = vijfiana-skandha. For the Sankhya undifferentiated «conscious- 
ness», pure changeless consciousness, is an eternal substance, the Soul (purusa). 
For the Buddhist this same undifferentiated consciousness is pure sensation, consi- 
sting of momentary, ever changing flashes. There is thus in the argument of the 
Sankhya a quaternio terminorum, since he understands under vijia@na, manas, 
antahkarana unconscious, physical principles! consisting predomineutly of a spe- 
cial intellect-stuff (sattea) or nervous matter capable only to be reflected in con- 
sciousness which, in the shape of a Soul, is a quite different principle. For the Bud- 
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words «for the use of someone else» have been inserted in the hope 
that one could surreptitiously ’ prove the Intellect to work in the service 
of the Soul. 

(58.9). Consequently the statement that the thesis is something 
«accepted» (by the disputant) has the following meaning. The thesis 
is not always (a proposition) expressly mentioned. It might be expres- 
sed and it miglt be merely understood from the context, (especially) 
when it is something the disputant wishes to prove (surreptitiously), 
in answer to a contrary opinion advanced by an opponent.? 

(58.13). The words «not discredited (from the start by self-con- 
tradiction)» must be now explained* 


50. The words «not discredited (from the start 
by self-contradiction)» are an indication of the 
fact that according to this definition a (proposi- 
tion) can be accepted (by the disputant as expres- 
sing) the fact to be established and nevertheless 
not represent a thesis, if it is in contradiction 
with perception, with inference, with (the iden- 
tity) of a conception or with the very words (in 
which it is expressed). 


(58. 13). «This (definition)» means the definition explained above, 
namely, «the thesis is a proposition which the disputant himself 


dhists it is consciousness itself. The argument from the analogy of composite things, 
and the induction from chairs, beds etc. is of course very feeble, but it was admit- 
ted in the Sinkhya-school, cp. SAnkhya-karika, 17. Since the thesis, or conclusion, 
is not an indispensable member of the Buddhist syllogism, its definition may have 
been omitted. Nevetheless Dignaga and Dharmakirti expatiate on it in order to 
show 1) that the definition of the Naiyiyikas in N.S. I. 1.33 lacks precision and 2) to 
give them a lesson on the precise meaniug of words, since ell words according 
to the apoha-theory of the Buddhists imply negations or contrasts, — atra anya- 
eyacchedam (= apoham) vrakyartham manraino bhadantah pratijna-laksanam ati- 
vyapty-avyaptibhyam aksipati, cp. Titp.. p. 182.34. The Naiyayika term pratyna 
«thesis, proposition» is here replaced ly paksa «tenet». Dh. uses both terms indis- 
criminately, cp. 26. 14, 48. 4, 58. 20, 59.14, but the Naiyayikas make a difference, 
cp. N. virt, p. 117.14 ff and Tatp., p. 155.7 ff Vasubandhu in his Vada- 
vidhina avails himsalf of the term pratina, cp. N. virt, p. 121.2. 

1 samarthyat. 

2It is evident from this example as well as from the addition of the words 
«accepts himself» in the definition that the term pakea refers here to the real tenet of 
the disputant, not to its formulation in speech alone. Cp. N. kandali, p, 234. 13— 
vacanasya pratjnatvam, tadarthasya ca paksata. 

8 This sentence must precede the sutra III. 50. 
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accepts just as such etc.» The words «not discredited (from the start)» 
are added in order to declare that a proposition may conform to 
(this part of) the definition and nevertheless not represent a thesis. 
(58.15). What is the fact that cannot be a (sound) thesis, although 
(the disputant) may be willing to defend it? The (author) answers. 
Supposing (the disputant) intends to prove a topic which is discredited, 
i.e., its contrary is proved, either by perception or inference or (the 
identity) of a conception or his own words, this will not be a thesis. 


51. Among them, contradicted by perception 
is, eg, (the following proposition), 


The sound is not perceived by hearing. 


(58.18). There are four kinds (of contradiction), viz. by perception 
etc. Among them what is a proposition contradicted by perception? 
The following is an example. It is an example because there are other 
cases of contradiction with perception, which must be understood just 
as this one. Perceptible by hearing means perceptible with the ear, 
«Not so perceptible» is not to be heard, not to be apprehended by 
the sense of audition — this is the (intended) meaning of the thesis.? 
(58. 20). The non-perceptibility of the sound by hearing is contradicted 
by its perceptibility which is established by direct perception.* 


1 These words (i.e., the four syllables, aksara-catustayam, ’ni-ra-kr-ta, for 
every syllable counts) are redundant, says Uddyotakara, p. 119, because if the 
word « accepts» is inserted in order to exclude unacceptable and unaccepted (anista, 
anipsita) theses, the contradictory theses are already excluded by it. Moreover 
Vasuhandhu has also omitted them in his definition — sadhyabhidhanam pra- 
tina, ep. N. vart., p. 121, and Tatp., p. 186.67. Dh. thinks that a thesis may 
satisfy to all conditions already mentioned and nevertheless be unaceptable, not to the 
disputant himself, but to the audience. The judge (madhyastha) will then declare 
the diseomfiture of the disputant without allowing him to continne, cp. Tatp., 
p- 187, 5 ff. 

2Such a thesis as «the active sense of vision does not perceive the visible» 
has been advanced with a special intention by the celebrated «sophist» Bhava- 
viveka, cp. Madhy. vrtti, p. 32.9 (B. B.), cp. my Nirvana, p. 115. 

3 The ful] inference according to Digniga is, asravanah Sabhah krtakatvad 
ghatadivat. His idea is that this inference cannot even be admitted to discussion, 
because of its glaring contradiction to fact. Uddyotakara proposes another 
example, «the fire is not hot», cp. N. vart., 116.21. He thinks that «audibility » 
cannot be perceived directly, because the process of the operation of the sense- 
faculties is imperceptible, indriyavrttinam atindriyatvat. According to the Buddhist 
theory of Negation (anupalabdhi), if a sound is not heard it does not exist as an 
object influencing behaviour (vyavahara). But for the Naiyayiks the denial of audibi- 
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52. A thesis contradicted by inference is, e. g., 
«when anadherent of the VaiSesika system affirms), 


The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 


(59.2). Contradicted by inference is, e. g., (in the mouth of an 
adherent of the Vaisesika system the proposition) «the sounds of speech 
are eternal entities». The intended thesis, the proposition that the 
sounds of speech are eternal, is contradicted by their non-eternity 
which (the VaiSesika) proves by inference.! 


53. A thesis contradicted by the (identity) of 
@ conception is as follows, 


The word «hare-marked» does not mean 
the moon. 


(59.5). The following is an example of a proposition standing in 
contradiction to the (identity of the corresponding) conception. The 
word «hare-marked » does not mean the moon, i.e., cannot be denoted by 
the word moon. This is disproved by (the identity of) the conception 


lity does not mean denial of existence, na sabdabhave tan-(Sraivanatva)-nisedho 
‘vakalpate, cp. Tatp., p. 31.12: and even the non-existence of a sound is for them 
something real, na cabhavas tucchah, ibid; hence even this non-existence is appre- 
hended by the sense of audition. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, non-existence 
of the sound is not a reality (abhk@vas tucchah), but its substratum is a reality, 
therefore it only can be inferred on this substratum by haryanupalabdhi, cp. 
Tattvas., kar. 1689 and Kamalasila’s Comment. According to the Vaisegikas 
sound is directly perceived, cp. V. S., II. 2. 21. 

1 The text commented upon by Dharmottara has nityah Sabdah and this is 
supported by the Tibetan translation. But Vinitadeva reads ghato nityah = bum- 
pa ni rtag-pao, and this probably has been one of the current readings. 
Dign&ga originally has characterized this class of wrong theses as contrary to 
the accepted doctrine (@gama-viruddha). Owing to the ambiguity of the term 
agama this could also mean «contrary to Scripture», Uddyotakara, p. 117.5. 
then objected that the Vaisegikas prove the non-eternality of the souuds of speech 
not from Scripture, but by argument, cp. V.S. II. 2. 28 ff. This criticism has appa- 
rently been accepted by Dharmakirti, he then has changed a@gama-viruddha 
into anuma@na-viruddha. The reading ghato nityah seems also to have found its 
way into some Mss. for similar reasons, cp. N. vart., p. 117.8. Since Dharma- 
kirti enumerates in this place such theses which are not worth the while of being 
disproved, the example of Vinitadcva seems much more natural than the Mimim- 
saka thesis round which war has been waged during centuries. Otherwise every 
thesis opposed by the Buddhists would fall into the category of impossible theses. 
The text is either to be corrected accordingly or it must be understood as referring 
only to a VaiSegika-philosopher to whom the audience will refuse to listen. This 
is another instauce of very old text corruptions, cp. above stitra III. 18—20, 
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(corresponding to both these words). (59.6). A thing is said to be 
distinctly conceived! when it is an object (apprehended by a synthie- 
tic) mental construction.2 To be a concept or to be conceived means to 
be an object of a mental construction. (59.7). Owing to the circum- 
stance that the thing «hearing the image of a hare» corresponds (in 
our speech) to a mental construction which has the form of a concept, 
(of a distinct image), it is established beyond doubt® that it can be 
given the name of the moon. (59.8). Indeed, what corresponds to a 
constructed image* is capable of coalescing with a word,’ and 
what is capable of coalescing with a word can be designated by 
a name chosen (arbitrarily) by convention. (59.9). Consequently the pos- 
sibility of giving itthe name of the noon, and the contradiction ® of de- 
nying it, are established by (the identity) of the object of mental con- 
struction, 1. ¢., by the (identical) form of the (corresponding) image. ‘ 


1 Digniga called this case loka-prasiddhi-viruddha «contrary to what is ge- 
nerally known». Vinitadeva and the Tibetan translators interpret pratite as me- 
aning the same as prasiddhi = yrags-pa. Uddyotakara thinks that this cannot be 
a separate class and must be included in the preceding ones, ep, N. virt., p. 117. 9 ff. 
The change of prasiddhi into pratiti by Dharmakirti nevertheless seems inten- 
tional, ep. Tatp., p. 185.4. Dh. thiaks that this must be considered as a case of 
an analytical syogism, it can ten be thrown into the following fomn, 


Major premise. Whatsoever appears as the distinct image of the moon 
can be given the name of the moon. 

Minor premise. The «hare-marked» olject appears as the distinct 
image of the moon. 

Conclusion or Thesis. It can be given the name of the moon. 


Goth names represent two coexisting possibilities, the presence of the one is by 
itself a sufficient reason for inferring tle necessary presence of the other, the de- 
nial of this would be a contradiction (badhita). Viicaspati thinks that the Bud- 
dhists ought to have considered this wrong proposition as repudiated by introspection 
(srasamuedana), and the Naiyayiks as a case repudiated by internal cvidence 
(m@nasa-pratyaksa). The difference between these two views is that the first implies 
siuuitancous self-cognitiou as inherent in every moment of consciousness, ep. above 
sutra, 1,10, the second cousiders it as a subsequent moment, cp. Tiitp., p. 185. 4~ 5, 
2 vikalpa-vijnana — Vib. rnam-par-rtog-pat rnam-par-ses-pa; p. 59. 8 our text 
has vikalpa-jiia@na, probably a mistake for vijiana, because the ‘lib. has, p. 134.11, 
rnam-par-ses-pa. Cp. Tatp., 185.4. where we nevertheless have vikalpa-jnana- 
gocaratra. All difference between tijiana and jnana is here obliterated. 


3 eva. 
+ vikalpa-jniana-grahya = vikalpa-vijiana-visaya. 
* §abda-akara, 6 badhaka. 


7 The interpretation of Viuitadeva is much more simple and natural. He 
trikes pratité not in its technical sense of a mental construction, but in its general 
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(59.11). The existence of a distinct image is here an analytical 
reason, because the possibility of giving some name, arbitrarily chosen, 
flows naturally just out of the circumstance that it is a mental con- 
struction. (59.12). Thus the possibility of giving the name of the 
moon, and the contradiction of denying this possibility must be conside- 
red as established by analytical reasoning.* 


54. A proposition contradicted by the words 
in which it is itself expressed, is as follows, 

Inference is not a source of knowledge. 

(59. 14). When the intended thesis? is contradicted by the proper 


words of the proposition which expresses it, it cannot be deduced, as 
e. g., «inference is not a source of knowledge». This proposition 


sense of something being known to everybody. A thesis is inadmissible when it 
runs against the generally accepted meaning of the words. Everybody knows that 
the moon is called (in sanscrit) the thing «marked by a spot in the form of a hare», 
therefore it is impossible to deny it. He adds the very characteristic remark that 
this wrong thesis is also overthrown by the fact that «every word can have any 
meaning» (sarvasya gabdasya sarvartha-vacyatvam), since the meaning of a word is 
a matter of conventional agreement (sanketa). This reminds us of a saying current 
among pandits sarve Jabdah sarvartha-vacakah, an allusion to the exceedingly 
developed metaphorical use of sanscrit words. Vinitadeva adds (p. 106.7) «you 
may (if you like) call the jar a moon! ». 

1 The comment of Vinitadeva on this sutra, p. 109. 1—7, runs thus. « There 
are some who maintain the thesis that the thing having the mark of a hare is not 
called the moon, This (thesis) is repudiated on the ground of universal consent 
(pratiti = prasiddhi) that the «hare-marked» is a name of the moon. It is more- 
over repudiated by the fact that every object can receive any name, because the con- 
nection hetween a thing and its name is arbitrary (read brdar-btags-pa), e. g., we 
can give to a jar the name of a moon». — Thus, according to V., the meaning of 
words is founded on convention (prasiddhi = sanketa). This, of course, is not denied 
by Dh. But he calls attention to the fact that the possibility of giving a name is 
founded upon the existence of a concept (or distinct image = pratibh@sa-pratitt) 
constructed by the synthesis of our thought (vikalpa-vijtana = kalpand@). Such a 
concept contains in itself the possibility of being designated by a conventional name 
(abhilapa-samsarga-yogya, cp. sutra I. 5). Therefore the judgment expressed in the 
proposition «every distinct conception can be given a conventional name» is an 
analytical judgment, since the predicate, the possibility of giving a name fixed by 
convention, is contained in the subject, in every distinct conception. Thus Dignaga, 
the Tibetans and Vinitadeva are satisfied with a reference to the conventional 
meaning of words (prasiddhi = sanketa), but Dharmakirti and Dharmottara 
make the addition that this is founded on the existence of constructed concepts 
(prasiddhi is founded upon pratiti). 

2 pratijia-artha = paksa. This indeed has been a thesis of the Carvakas. 
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means that the character of being a source of right knowledge is de- 
nied of inference (or judgment). But this is contradicted by the 
proper words in which it is expressed, i.e, by the words «infe- 
rence is not knowledge». (59.16). The fact that the speaker resorts to 
such a proposition is an indication that he admits the idea produced 
by its expression? to be a true one. (59.17). Indeed if the speaker 
intended to convey the following meaning «the idea which will be 
produced® in you by my words is a false one», he never would have 
pronounced them. Supposing the idea to be communicated (to my 
hearer) is that my words have a wrong meaning, well, my words will 
then (really) have a wrong meaning.* (59.19). Supposing somebody 
says «whatsoever I speak is wrong», even then the speaker pronounces 
this proposition in order to convey® that these his words (at least) 
have a true meaning. If this proposition is shown to be true, then 
his other propositions will (eo ipso) be shown to be false. (60.1). If 
this proposition were not true, his other propositions would not be 
declared to be false. There would then be no use of pronouncing them. 
He would have never pronounced them. (60.2). Consequently when a 
speaker pronounces a proposition he (eo ipso) really declares that 
the idea® produced by his words, the idea corresponding to the 
meaning of the proposition is a true one, (i. e., reflects reality). 
(60. 3). If this be the case, (the speaker) can show that the 
meaning of his words is truth only in showing (eo ipso) that there 
is an invariable concomitance’? between speech and external reality. 
It is a relation of an effect to its cause (60.4). Thus our words 
(can be regarded) as an effect of those objects of the external world 
which they denote. By using them we wish to show that the ideas 
communicated by them represent truth, (i e., they express external 
reality, their cause). We thus clearly show that the process of under- 
standing the meaning of a word is nothing but an inference from an 
effect of external reality to its cause, reality itself. (60.6). Therefore 


1It has been indicated above, passim, that the svarthanumana is in many 
cases equivalent to our judgment, Here the proposition «inference is not a source 
of knowledge» virtually means «a judgment is not a judgment». 

2 §abda-pratyaya. 3 yo ’rtha-sampratyayah. 

4 aparthaka, 

5 G@darsayan «clearly showing ». 

6 vijfiana is here, as well as in 60, 4 and 60. 5, in the sense of the old samjia, 
but Tib. has in all the three cases, p. 186. 5, 186.9 and 186.12, ses-pa = jfana. 

7 nantartyaka. 
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if someone says «inference is not a source of knowledge», what he 
really says is this: «knowledge communicated by words does not 
apprehend reality», because not to be a source of knowledge is nothing 
else than not to apprehend reality.t (60.7). However, the fact that 
we have recourse to words proves by implication that our words 
are necessarily connected with reality, and thus the reality of their 
corresponding objects is (also) proved. (60.8). Consequently, since 
we conceive (i. e., imagine)* the words as a product of reality, we 
then infer the existence of this reality, (the reality) which corresponds 
to the idea produced by our words. This reality contradicts the 
unreality which is expressed in the (intended) thesis. (60.9). The 
meaning is thus the following one. From the proper words of the 
speaker the existence of a corresponding reality is inferred. Thus the 
unreality which is prima facie expressed’ is contradicted by those 
very words in which it is expressed.* 

(60.11). Others uphold (the following theory). Words are the 
result of the intention (with which they are pronounced). They pro- 
duce (in the hearer) a knowledge of the speaker’s intention. It is his 
intention (to communicate) truth. He avails himself of language (only 
to communicate this intention). The proposition that «inference is 


1 Lit., p. 60.4—7. «And it being so, who shows that the word is invariably 
concomitant with external reality must show that the idea produced from the word 
possesses a true object. Therefore that one who shows that the idea produced from 
the word which is an effect of the external object (that this idea) possesses a real 
object, has shown that verbal cognition (pramana) is an inference produced by the 
mark of an effect. Therefore that one who says «inference is not cognition» has 
said that verbal cognition does not apprehend a real object; indeed we call «non- 
cognition» (apramanya) just the absence of a real object». 

2 kalpita. 


pr 

3 vacyamana. 

+ The interpretation of VinItadeva is virtually the same, but simpler. He 
says that since knowledge communicated hy speech is a kind of internal inference, 
it follows that if there were no inference the words would never have been pro- 
nounced. The words thus appear not as a product of external reality, hut as a conse- 
quence of the intention with which they are spoken. Vinitadeva says «if these 
your words do not communicate knowledge, why do you pronounce them?» It means 
that the words are the product of the intention of the speaker to communicate 
truth. This simple interpretation Dharmottara has again complicated by intro- 
ducing the difference hetween the real cause of speech, which is the intention to 
communicate truth, and the imagined, or indirect one, which is the truth itself, or 
external reality. 
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not knowledge» is contradicted by this (intention of the speaker to 
communicate something). 

(60.12). This is wrong! That our words are really the result of 
the intention with which they are spoken, (we do not deny). But we 
do not allude here to the real (immediate) cause (which produces lan- 
guage)” We have just mentioned that the identity of a conception is 
a sufficient reason (for inferring the identity of the meaning of two 
different words), and (we now contend) that our language is a suffi- 
cient reason for inferring the existence of some real facts of which it 
is an expression.* But we take these relations in their logical,* not in 
their real (or psychological aspect).> 

(60, 14). And further, (we admit) that if someone denies inference, 
he will have no right to infer the presence of fire from the presence 
of smoke, he likewise will have no right to infer the intention of the 
speaker from his words. Nevertheless we avail ourselves of speech 
in order to make a communication about something really existing in 
the external world. Therefore language is not caused by a conviction 
that it is an expression of our intentions. 

(60.17). And then, we do not pronounce words in order to inti- 
mate that we have the intention (of doing so), but we do it in order 
to make a communication about the existence of some external reality. 
Therefore language is caused by our conviction that it is an expres- 
sion of real facts existing in the external world.® Thus our interpre- 
tation as given above is the only right one.’ 


' Except when he is mistsken himself or wishes to deceive others, cp. Tatp., 
p- 185. 10. 

2 The real cause is here evidently conceived as the last moment of the prece- 
ding series of efficient moments, all other moments can be only logically or indi- 
rectly constructed as causes, cp. above, text p. 31. 11—12. 

3 In the first case we imagine coexistence between two attributes of the same 
reality or an analytical relation founded on identity of the underlying reality. In 
the second an indirect succession of two facts. 

4 kalpita. 

5 Intention is viewed as the psychological cause of pronouncing words. Truth 
may be regarded as its logical foundation, or reason. Vinitadeva is thus guilty of 
not having sufficiently distinguished these two relations. 

6 The existence of real objects in the external world (0a@hya-vastu-sattra) must 
be understood as explained above in the notes to ch. I, sttras 20—21. 

7 Lit., p. 60.11—19. «But others have said, knowledge produced from a word 
which is the result of intention has (this) intention for its object, tlie use of words 
belongs to a man whe wishes a real meaning, by this the thesis, the fact of not 
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55. The four kinds of an inadmissible thesis 
are thus rejected. 


(60.21). The words «not discredited (beforehand)» are intended to 
reject four impossible points. 

(60. 22). Next it will be shown what meaning results if the nega- 
tive counter-part of every word is taken and all the negations collec- 
ted together? 


56. Thus (a sound thesis should not be) 1)a fact 
already proved, 2) a fact, although not yet pro- 
ved, but adduced as a reason, (not as a conse- 
quence), 3) a fact which the disputant himself 
does not intend to prove at that occasion, 4) it 
must not necessarily be a fact explicitly stated, 
5) it must not be a fact impossible (by self- 
contradiction) (All this is excluded), and just 
this contrast will show that our definition (of a 
sound thesis) is unimpeachable, namely, 1)it is a 
point which the disputant himself has chosen to 
establish, 2)which he himself admits and 3) which 
is not (internally) imposible 


(61.5). «Thus» means in the manner just exposed. A thesis to be 
proved? is contrasted with a point already proved. A point which 


being a source of knowledge, is contradicted. This is wrong, because here we ad- 
mit the distinct idea (pratiti) as an imagined own-existence-reason, and one’s own 
words as in (imagined) effect-reason, not as real. And the fact of being an effect of 
intention is quite real for the word. Therefore it is not taken here. Moreover, just 
as the one who docs not admit inference does not understand the non-discrepancy 
(avyabhic@ritva) of smoke with fire, just so will he not understand the nou-discre- 
pancy of the word with intention, And the word is used for communication of exter- 
nal reality. Therefore the use of words is not preceded by admitting an invariable 
conuection between words and intention. And again, words are pronounced not in 
order to make known an intention, but to communicate the existence of external 
reality. Therefore the use of words is preceded by admitting (thcir) invariable con- 
uection with external reality. Therefore just the preceding interpretation is 
faultless», 

1 In order to wind up this lesson on the theory of the relative or negative 
meaning of words (apoha) the author now repeats the whole definition from the 
negative side by collecting. together all negations implied in the positive formu- 
lation. 

2 sadhya = paksu, a thesis and a predicate. 
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must be argued in a controversy is the opposite of a point already 
previously established. The thing proved is contrasted with the thing 
unproved. Therefore a thesis to be proved cannot be something 
already proved? (61.7). But not every unproved point (makes a the- 
sis). It is further contrasted 2) with the fact adduced as the proof, 
3) with the fact which the disputant himself does not intend to prove 
on that occasion, 4) with the necessity to give it expression in words, 
(it can be understood without being expressed), 5) with a fact which 
although unproved it is imposible to prove. 

(61.9). The point which is free from these five negative characte- 
ristics (with which it is contrasted), a point which is 1) not yet pro- 
ved, 2) not a reason, 3) intended to be proved by the disputant, 
4) which may be either expressed or understood, 5) which is not inva- 
lidated (from the start by counter) proofs — such is the point which 
has been defined by the words «is intended as such by the disputant 
himself and not discredited»? 


1 Lit., 61.5—7. «The predicate (s@dhyah) must be envisaged by opposition, 
by the reason of its being the opposite to the proved. This means that to what 
object the proved object is opposed, this is the predicate, the proved is the oppo- 
site of the non-proved, Therefore the unproved is (the predicate) to be proved». 

2 Thus the inadmissible theses are, 1) according to Dignaga pratyaksa—, 
anumana-, dgama-, prasiddhi- and svatacana-nirakrta; 2) according to Pragasta, 
pada who borrows from Dignaga, pratyaksa-, anumana-, abhyupagata-(= agama-), 
svasastra- and svavacana-virodhin; 3) according to Dharmakirti— pratyaksa-, 
anumana- (= stasastra), pratiti (= prasiddhi) and sravacana-nirakrta. Samkara- 
svaminin his Ny&iya-pravea has added four further varieties of an impossible 
thesis, thus increasing their number to nine. The Naiydyikas and the united Nyaya- 
Vaisegika schoo) reject the wrong theses, on the score that a thesis is never right or 
wrong hy itself, but only on account of the reason, cp. N. vart., p. 116 ff. and Tatp., 
p. 32,2—8. They accordingly reckon two additional wrong reasons, or logical fallacies, 
the counterbalanced (satpratipaksa) and the self-coutradicting (badhita), and like- 
wise two additional aspects of a valid reason (asat-pratipaksatvam and abadhita- 
visayatvam), since they have borrowed from Dignaga the view that the classification 
of wrong reasons must correspond to the number of the aspects of a valid reason, 
cp. my Théorie bouddhique de Ja Connaissance in the Muséon, V p, 42 
(reprint). The asat-pratipaksa- form of the reason corresponds to what in the defi- 
nition of the thesis is hinted at by the words sadhyatvena istah, cp. N. Kandali, 
p. 208. 10 — pakso nama sadhya-paryayah, sadhyam ca tad bhavati yat sadhanam 
arhati, sambh@vyamGna-pratipaksas ca artho na sadhanam arhati, vastuno dvai- 
riipya-abharat. The aba@dhita-risayatva- form of a valid reason corresponds to the 
four inadmissible (niralerta) theses, cp. ibid. — pratyaksadi-viruddho’pi pakso na 
bhavati. Therefore these both additional aspects of a valid reason are to be included 
in the first one (anumeye sattvam), ibid. — In the final form of the Nyaya-system 
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(61.12). What must thus be proved is called the thesis. The de- 
finition is thus? shown to be unimpeachable. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in it. 


§ 9. LogicaL Fatuacies. ? 


(61.14). Having concluded the examination (of the syllogism which 
is) the verbal expression of the three aspects of the logical mark (or 
reason), and having incidentally dealt with the (correct) definition of 
the thesis, the author now proceeds to examine the logical fallacies. 
By way of introduction it is stated — 


57. We have defined the syllogism as the ver- 
bal expression of the three aspects of the rea- 
son. Now, if even one of the three aspects is 
not (correctly) expressed, (the result) is a fal- 
lacy. 


(61.18). The following is meant. If someone wishes to give verbal 
expression to the three aspects of the logical reason, he should do it 
with precision,? and precision is attained when the negative counter- 
part* of (every aspect) is likewise stated. When we know what is 
to be excluded, we then have a better knowledge of the other part, of 
what is to be accepted. (61.20), The definition of a syllogism has been 
given above, it is «the verbal expression of the three aspects of the 
logical mark». Now, i.e, in the light of this definition, if even one 
of the aspects is not (correctly) expressed — the word «even» implies 
that the same consequence will follow, if two of them are not (cor- 
rectly) expressed * — a fallacy will ensue. A fallacy is what resembles 


as settled by GangeSa in his Tattva-cintimani the impossible theses of Dig- 
naga appear as impossible reasons (badhita-hetvabhasa) and ten varieties of them 
are established. 1 Lit., p. 61.12. «The word #t/ in the sense of ,, thus“». 

2 All the implications, the originality and the importance of the Buddhist 
theory of Logical Fallacies will be elicited only when Dignaga’s Table of 
Reasons (hetu-cakra) will be analysed and translated. An edition of it with a 
commentary by Bstan-dar Lha-rampa and an english translation by M-r 
A. Vostrikoff will shortly appear in the Biblioteca Buddhica series. 

3 sphuta. 4 prati-riipaka = prati-yogin. 5 Lit., «if this exists». 

6 No fallacy of omission of one of the aspects of the logical reason is mention- 
ed in the sequel. But some examples will be given of syllogisms which although 
valid by themselves are not correctly formulated, cp. below text, p. 88—89. The 
three aspects of the logical mark are those mentioned under III. 1, but not those 
mentioned in II. 5—7. 
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a syllogism, but does not represent a (valid) syllogism. It is a fault 
consisting in some one of the three aspects being deficient. 


58. And also (there will be a fallacy) if they 
are, although expressed, but either unreal or 
uncertain, either for the opponent or for the 
speaker himself. 


(62.4). Fallacy is produced not only by deficient expression, but 
also through unreality or uncertainty of the reason, either to the 
hearer, i. e., the opponent or the speaker, i. e., the respondent.t 


§ 10. UNREAL REASON. 


(62.6). Now, what is the name of the fallacy corresponding to 
each unreal or uncertain form of the reason? 


59. If one aspect of the reason, namely, its 
(first aspect), its presence upon the subject of 
the conclusion, is either non-existent or uncer- 
tain, the reason is called unreal. 


(62.8). If one of the aspects (of the middle term), its necessary 
connection with the subject of the conclusion, i. e., its presence upon 
that subject, is either non-existent or uncertain, the fallacy is called 
«unreal? reason». Just because it is «unreal», it conveys no knowledge 
about the subject. It neither conveys cognition of the predicate nor 
of the reverse of it nor of something uncertain, it is a reason of 
cognizing nothing. Such cognition would never convince anyone.® This 
meaning is clearly implied just in the name «unreal». 

(62.12). An example is given. 


1 This is the celebrated rule of Digniga which lays down the fundamental 
principle that a philosophic debate must have some common ground to start with. 
Neither the speaker nor his opponent has the right of quoting facts or reasons 
that are not admitted as real by the other party. This rule proved very embarras- 
sing to such philosophers as the Madhyamikas who denied altogether that the 
Absolute, the «thing in itself» (svalaksana), could be cognized by logica] methods. 
They nevertheless produced arguments, but only with the aim to show that all 
arguments were mutually destructive of one another. They pointed to the fact that 
Dignaga himself was obliged to admit that in religious matters (@gama) it was 
impossible to find a common ground between two opposed religions, cp. my 
Nirvana p. 119. 3 asiddha. 

8 This remark refers only to the first example in III. 60. 
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60. E. g, when it must be proved that the 
sounds of speech are not an eternal entity, the 
reason «because they are visible»—is unreal for 
both parties. 


(62.14). This reason is wrong for both sides, the respondent, (the 
Mimamsaka who maintains the eternity of the sounds of speech), 
and the opponent, (the Buddhist who denies it). 


61. «Trees are animate beings»—this should 
be deduced from the fact that «they die when 
the entire bark is taken off» It is not accepted 
by the opponent. He defines death as an extinc- 
tion of sensations, sense-organs and life. Such 
a death does not occur in trees. 


(62.18). The Digambaras maintain that trees are sentient 
beings? They point to the fact that they die as soon as they are 
entirely stripped of their bark. (The reason) is unreal in the eyes of 
their opponent, the Buddhist. Why? Because (a Buddhist understands 
by death the cessation or extinction of sensations, of sense organs 
and of life).* 


(63. 1). Sensations — means here visual and other sensational con- 
sciousness.* Under sense organs we understand some special (subtle) 
matter® in a (living) body, located on the ball of the eye and in 


1 Cp. above, p. 127 n. 2. 

2 The Jainas assume that plants are animate beings possessing only one sense- 
taculty, viz. the tactile sense, cp. v. Glasenapp, Jainismus, p. 172. 

3 Lit., 63. 1. «Sensation and organ and life is a drandca-compound». 

4 vijiana or vijnana-skandha means in Hinayina exclusively undifferentiated 
pure sensation, the mere sensation of the presence of something indefinite in the 
ken of our sense-faculties (prati-vijiaptt). It is one element (dharma), has by 
itself no varieties, but distinguished into visual, auditional and other sensations 
according to the cause which evoked it. Cp. my Central Conception, pp. 16 and 
63. In the Mahayanistic abhidharma another vijiana has been imagined, the 
Glaya-vijiana which is the store house for the germs of al) future ideas and 
for the traces left by all the former ones, but the schoo] to which Dharmakirti 
belonged seems to have rejected this theory. 

5 riipa or riipa-skandha means every element of matter as characterized by 
resistance or impenetrability, it must be distinguished from riipa-dyatana which 
means only colour and lines, i, e., visual matter, cp. Ceutra] Conception, p. 11. 
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other parts of the body.’ Its existence is inferred from the fact of the 
production of visual and other sensations. Under «life», in common par- 
lance, breath is understood. The meaning attached to this term in (Bud- 
dhist) science? is (that of a special transcendental force determining a 
priori the term of an existence), it is here out of place.* Therefore 
life as manifested in breath is here meant. The extinction or cessation 
(of these phenomena) is the mark or the essence of death. This death 
is meant by the Buddhist when he contends (something about this 
subject). 

(63.5). However, why is (this reason which is advanced by the 
Digambaras) unreal? Because there is no such death consisting 
in the extinction of sensation etc. in the trees. Extinction presuppo- 
ses previous existence. If someone admits the extinction of conscious- 
ness in trees, he cannot but admit its (previous) existence. There- 
fore, since no consciousness in trees is admitted, neither can its extinc- 
tion be maintained. (63.7). It might be objected that exsiccation is 
death, and this really occurs in trees. This is true. But the reason 
adduced (by the Digambara) is a death which is conditioned* by 
the (previous) existence of consciousness, not mere exsiccation. Hence 
that death which is taken as a reason is unreal, and that death which 
is real, consisting in exsiccation, is not the reason. 

(63.10). The Digambara takes as reason death in general, 
without making a difference between a death concomitant with the 
predicate (sentient being) or not so concomitant. Hence the respon- 
dent is here mistaken (about the connotation of the word) death 
which he adduces as a reason. Consequently he thinks that exsiccation 
is a real (reason), because experience teaches® that trees are subject 
to death from exsiccation. The opponent, on the other hand, has the 
right conception, therefore the reason is for him unreal. 


1 According to the abhidharma an organ of sense (tndriya) consists of an 
imperceptible (atindrtya) subtle kind of matter different in every organ, it has been 
compared with the nerves, cp. my Central Conception, p, 12 

2 @gama-siddha, @gama includes all Buddhist literature, religious or revea- 
led (sttra) as well as scientifical (S@stra), But when dogmatical knowledge is con- 
trasted with empirical (vastu-darsana-bala-pravrtta), Ggama refers to the former, 
cp. below, sutra lII. 116. 

3 ayuh-samskara or jivita, one of the non-mental torces, citta-viprayukta- 
samskara, cp. Central Conception, p, 105. 

4 vyapta, concomitant. 

5 darsanat. 
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(63.13). But if someone produces an argument which he himself 
also acknowledges (to be wrong), the rule is that the argument 
remains unreal for him, (e. g.), 


62. Supposing a supporter of the Sankhya 
system wishes to prove that the emotions, plea- 
sure etc, are unconscious, and refers to the 
fact that they have a beginning or that they 
are impermanent. This argument is «unreal» for 
the disputant himself. 

(63. 16). «Pleasure etc.» means (emotions) like pleasure, pain etc. 
Their unconscious character it is intended to prove by pointing to 
the fact that they have a beginning or that they are impermanent. 
What has a beginning or what is impermanent is unconscious, as for 
instance, the elements of Matter are (in Buddhist philosophy).’ Plea- 
sure etc. indeed have a (perpetual) beginning and are impermanent, 
therefore they (must be) unconscious. Consciousness, on the other 
hand, is the essential attribute of Soul (which according to the San- 
khya system has no emotions).? In this instance beginning and imper- 
manence are to be taken separately (as reasons), not simultaneously.* 
Both these attributes are not real from the standpoint of the disput- 
ant, of the Sankhya. (63.20). Now, a logical reason is advanced for 


1 Here evidently the rijp@di-Gyatana are meant, i. e., the sense-data, d@yatana 
NN 7—11, cp. my Central Conception, p.7. It cannot be rupadi-skandha, 
because although they are also impermanent and momentary, but only the first of 
them is unconscious, all the others are intent (salambana) upon an object. 

2 Consciousness (purusa) in the Sinkhya system is imagined as an eternal, 
changeless, motionless substance, as the pure light of consciousness which is being 
reflected in the mental phenomena. The latter are imagined as being by themselves 
mere collocations of material particles (gunas), unconscious (jaga) in themselves. 
For the adept of this system whatsoever is impermanent (parin@min) is unconscious. 
But from another point of view the Sankhya declares all phenomena to be eternal 
(sarvam nityam), since they are only modifications of one Matter (prakrti) with which 
they are identical according to the principle of identity between cause and effect (sat- 
karya-vada), The Buddhist, on the other hand, denies the existence of a substan- 
tial Matter, and replaces it by momentary fhashes of special elements (dharma), or 
forces (samsk@ra), In the present case the Sankhya apparently wishes to deduce 
his idea of unconscious mental phenomena out of the Buddhist idea of imperma- 
nent elements, assuming evidently that whatsoever is a momentary flash cannot be 
conscious, since consciousness includes memory. 

8 This remark probably hints at the Sarvastivadin theory that all elements 
(dharma) appear and disappear in the same moment, cp. my Central Concep- 
tion, p- 40. 
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the sake of convincing the opponent, (the Buddhist). Therefore such a 
reason must be given which is valid for him.1 The opponent admits 
as true that (elements) which never have existed are produced (out of 
nothing), and that the existent is impermanent, i. e., vanishes without 
leaving anything behind, (reverts to nothing). Both these tenets are 
wrong in the eyes of the Sankhya. (63. 22). In such a case the reason 
is fallacious for the respondent (who brings it forth), because he has 
no knowledge of the manner in which both the (absolute) beginning 
and the (absolute) extinction are argued.® (64,1). If he did possess a 
knowledge of the arguments by which these (theories) are supported 
(and if he did believe in them), they would be real reasons for him, 
but since he has no proper knowledge of them, they are unreal from 
his own point of view. 


(64, 3). Next comes the unreal, because uncertain, reason. 


63. If doubt prevails regarding the very (fact 
adduced as a reason) or regarding its locali- 
zation, the reason is unreal. 


(64.5). If the reason itself is subject to doubt or its localization 
uncertain, it is unreal (as a reason). The localization of a reason is 
something different from the reason itself, it is a place where it is 
found, a place corresponding to the subject of the conclusion. The rea- 
son must be present upon it in order to convey (the predicate). 4 
When its localization is uncertain, (the fact itself) becomes uncertain. 


1 This point is especially controverted by Candrakirti, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 118 ff 

2 This is one of the methods of expressing the theory of Universal Momen- 
tariness or constant change. Every moment in the existence of a thing is regarded 
as a separate existence detached from the preceding and following moments (purva- 
apara-kala-kala-vikalah ksanah); it then appears that at every momeut the thing is 
produced ont of nothing and reverts again to nothing. 

3 Cp. above text, p. 33.10 ff. and 44. 20 ff. Transl. p. 9.1 ff. and 120 ff. 

4 Lit., p. 64.5—6. «And its localization, i. e., the localization of this reason; 
localization means that the reason is lodged in it, a substratum of the predicate 
(sadhya-dharmin) is indicated which constitutes the locus, which is different from 
the reason ».— Unreal is not the fact corresponding to the reason, but the fact cor- 
responding to the minor term (dharmin). All fallacies of an « Unreal » (asiddha) rea- 
son are what we would call fallacies of the minor premise, they refer to the ab- 
sence or doubtful presence of the middle term upon the minor, i.e., to what is here 
called, cp. IL. 5, the first aspect of a logical mark. 
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(64.8). (The author) proceeds to give an example (of an unreal 
reason represented by a fact whicli is) uncertain in itself. 


64. If something is suspected to represent 
(not smoke, but) vapour etc, and if it is addu- 
ced as a proof for the presence of fire, it will 
be an unreal, because uncertain, reason. 


(64.11). Vapour etc. means either vapour (or smoke or fog or 
dust) etc. When something is suspected to represent either vapour or 
(smoke), it is an assemblage of material elements, an assemblage of 
the solid (the liquid, the hot and the gazeous atoms).1 When (some- 
times) one is uncertain whether something represents vapour (or smoke), 
and when it is adduced as proving the presence of fire,? it becomes an 
unreal reason. 

(64. 13). The following is meaut. (Supposing we think that we per- 
ceive) smoke, but we are not sure whether it may not perhaps be vapour. 
Then it is unreal (as a reason), since it lacks the proving force of 
certainty. What is ascertained as being smoke, since smoke is produ- 
ced by fire, proves the presence of the latter. But if this is uncertain, 
then it proves nothing. Thus it falls under the head of logical fal- 
lacies, called (here) unreal reasons. ; 

(64.16), An example of an unreal (fact, because of the uncertainty 
of its) localization, is the following one— 


65. There is a peacock in this cave, because 
we hear its cries. 


(64.18). «This cave» is the subject (or minor term of the deduc- 
tion). A cave is a place covered by a rock which streches out horizon- 
tally and conceals it. The presence of the peacock is the fact to be 


1 Matter (rijpa = riipa-skandha) is imagined in the abhidharma as consisting 
out of four kinds of atoms, the solid (prihivi), the liquid (ap), the hot (tejas) and 
the levitant (r@yu). ‘They are conceived as focuses of energies producing resistance, 
cohesion, heat und motion, the latter conceived as contiguous appearance of a series 
of discrete moments (niruntara-utpada). The body is then either solid or liquid or 
gazeous (ever moving = satata-gati) or hot according to the intensity of the force 
(utkarsa), since the proportion of different atoms is constant, always the same, in 
every bit of matter, whether it be solid or liquid or gazeous, hot or cold. Thus 
bhita-samghata or maha@-bhiita-samghata simply means some material phenomenon, 
or something physical. Cp. my Central Conception, p. 11. 

2 agni-siddhau is corrected by Dh. into agni-stddhy-artham. 
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proved. «Because we hear its cries» is the reason. Why is it unreal 
by localization ? 


66. There can be a mistake as regards the 
direction from which the cry comes. 


(65. 2). That place wherefrom the peacock’s cry comes is called the 
place of its origin, the place wherefrom it reaches us. When there is 
a mistake, or confusion, regarding the place from which it reaches us, 
the basis of the reason is unreal. Supposing we have a number of 
caves contiguous with one another, we might be mistaken whether 
the cry comes from this cave or from that one. This is called unreal 
by localization. 

(65.6). When the subject (minor term) is a non-entity, the reason 
is likewise unreal. An example is given. 


67. And when the subject is not a reality, the 
reason will likewise be unreal. E. g. when the 
omnipresence of the Soul (of an individual) is 
deduced from the fact that its attributes may be 
apprehended anywhere, this reason is unreal. 


(65.9). Soul, (i.e., an iridividual Soul), is omnipresent, to be found 
in apy place, i. e., ubiquitous. When this is to be proved, the reason 
adduced is the fact than its attributes can manifest themselves in any 
place. Its attributes such as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred etc. can ma- 
nifest themselves in whatsoever a place (the corresponding living 
body be transferred to). For this reason (it must be ubiquitous, be- 
cause a Soul cannot displace itself)2 (65.11). Attributes cannot exist 
without the substance to which they belong, because they are inherent 
in the latter. But Soul is motionless. Therefore if it were not ubiqui- 
tous, how could it be possible that the feelings of pleasure etc. which 
we experience while living in the Dekkhan should be also experienced 
when we move to the Midlands.2 Consequently, (our) Soul must be 


1 The Vaisegika system imagines the Soul of every individual as an omnipre- 
sent substance, conterminous with Space, motionless and unconscious by itself «as 
a stone», but capable of producing consciousness in the corresponding individual 
through a special contact with its internal organ. When the body of the individual 
moves from one place to another its Soul remains motionless, but the thoughts 
and feelings are then produced in that part of the omnipresent Soul which corres- 
ponds to the place which the body has newly occupicd. cp. my Nirvana, p. 57 ff. 

3 madhya-desa. 
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ubiquitous. (65.13). Now, for the Buddhists, Soul itself (as a separate 
substance) does not exist, still less does the fact of its attributes being 
perceived anywhere exist. Thus the reason is unreal. 

(65.15). The difference between the two last cases is that in the 
former one the existence of the subject was doubtful, because its place 
was unknown; in the latter case the subject of the conclusion itself is 
a non-entity. 

(65.16). Thus it is, that when one form of the reason, the form 
concerning its presence upon the subject of the conclusion (i. e, the 
minor premise), is not real, we have the (material) fallacy of an un- 
real reason.® 


1 According to the Tib. the cheda before tasya, p. 65.14, must be dropped, it 
then refers not to bauddhasya, but to Gtma@; asiddhau must be then corrected 
into asiddho. 

2 Lit. «substratum», dharmin =G@sraya. The ultimate substratum in every 
cognition (cp. comment on sutra J. 12) is the «thing in itself» (svalaksana), the effici- 
ent (artha-kriya-karin), the point-instant (ksana), it is the pure substratum (dharmin) 
with all its attributes (dharma) stripped off, not the empirical thing (samudaya — 
dharmi-dharma-samudaya, cp, comment on sitra IJ. 8). This underlyng point-instant 
of reality is problematic in the first case, it is quite absent in the second, i. e., 
when the attributes of sensation, feelings, ideas etc. are taken away there remains 
no point of something real to which the designation of a Soul could be applied. 
The construction of an ubiquitous Soul-substance, the substratum of all mental 
phenomena, by the Vaisegikas is therefore pure imagination. 

8 The division of logical fallacies (hetvabh@sa) which we find in the original 
sutras of the NyaZya and of the Vaisegika systems, as well, as in the Bhagya of 
Vatsyayana, is substantially different from the Buddhist classification which was 
first established in strict conformity with his theory of the three aspects of a logical 
reason, by Dignaga in his celebrated little work «An Elucidation of a Table 
of possible Reasons» — Hetu-cakra-samarthana. The Bhagya of Pragas- 
tapada has then adopted the main lines of Dignaga’s classification and all the 
subsequent evolution of this part of the science of Indian logic is influenced by it, 
cp. my article «Rapports entre la Théorie Bouddhique dela Connais- 
sance et l’enseignement des autres écoles», in the Muséon, V, cp. also 
Randle’s article in the Mind, 1924, p. 405 ff. Since all objects in the whole uni- 
verse are interconnected and logically dependent upon one another, either as unifor- 
mities of Coexistence or as uniformities of Succession, every object is eo ipso a 
logical reason and the possibilities of logical fallacies are infinite. Those that are 
not worth considering have been set aside, as we have seen, as impossible theses. 
After that come the fallacies of the reason properly speaking which are fallacies 
of one or of more than one of its three aspects. The cases where the first aspect 
alone is either wrong or uncertain are all fallacies of the minor premise. The cases 
when the second and third aspect of the logical reason are either wrong or uncertain 
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§ 11. UNcERTAIN REASON. 


68. When another aspect of the reason —its 
absence in counter-instances—taken singly—is un- 
real, the fallacy is called uncertainty. 


(65.18). When another? single aspect of the reason, namely its 
absence in counter-instances, is (not supported) by reality, we have the 
fallacy of an uncertain reason. Certainty means one issue. It is the 
aim of (the syllogism), it becomes then conclusive. Inconclusive is 
uncertain. It is a case when neither the conclusion nor its negation 
can be ascertained, but, on the contrary, there remains only a doubt. 


are fallacies of concomitance, or of the major premise. All the cases where the mi- 
nor premise is wrong, i. e., where the reason is cither totally or partly absent on 
the subject of the conclusion, or where its presence there is uncertain, are called 
«unreal » (astddha) reasons. These are material fallacies or fallacies of fact, fallacia 
extra dictione. Fallacia in dictione, in the strict sense of the term, sc. fallacies of 
expression, where the thought is all right, but wrongly expressed, are treated 
as wrong examples, cp. below, text 89.8— na dustam vastu tathapi vaktra dustam 
darsitam. All other fallacies are also, strictly speaking, fallacies of fact, material 
fallacies, since they are fallacies of a wrongly established concomitance, and con- 
comitance is always a generalization from facts. When the presence of the middle 
term upon the whole compass of the minor term is an ascertained fact, comes the 
next step of ascertaining its position between the similar and dissimilar cases. It 
must be present in similar cases only and absent from every dissimilar case, cp. 
sutra I].6—7. The conclusion is right ubi non reperitur instantia contradictoria. 
This again must be ascertained by facts. But these latter fallacies correspond more 
closely to our fallacies of undistributed middle and of illicit major and can be 
termed logical fallacies in the stricter sense. We thus have two main groups of 
fallacies which we can call fallacies of the minor premise and fallacies of the major 
premise. In the monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia pupils are trained to dis- 
tinguish among these two groups at once, without delay, when a series of quite 
fantastic combinations are proposed to them. If the minor premise is not supported 
by the facts, the answer must be «the reason is unreal» (rtags ma grub = asiddho 
hetuh). When the concomitance between the middle and the major terms is not 
warranted, the answer mnst be «concomitance is not produced» (khyab-pa ma 
hbyun — vyaptir na bhavati). Digniga distinguished 4 varieties of asiddha-hetu. 
The number is here increased to six. GangeSa and the logic of the united Nyaya- 
Vaisegika system have retained the class of unreal (asiddha) fallacies, but the clear 
cut principle of Dignaga’s division has been obliterated by useless details and the 
desire to compromise with the fivefold division of fallacies in Gotama’s sutras, 
cp. Suali, Introduzione, pp. 393—394. 
1 Read aparasya. 
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We call uncertain a reason which makes us fluctuate between a con- 
clusion and its denial. Examples are now given. 


69. Supposing we must prove the eternal cha- 
racter of the sounds of speech or some other 
(property to be mentioned presently). If the 
fact of its being cognizable and other pro- 
perties are quoted as their (respective) reasons, 
they—being present, either partly or completely, 
in dissimilar cases also? — (are uncertain rea- 
s80ns). 


(66.3). «The eternal* character or some other property». By 
«some other property» (the following three predicates) are alluded to, 
1) the fact of not being produced by a voluntary effort, 2) the fact of 
being so produced, and 3) eternality (once more). 

(66.4). «The fact of being cognizable and other properties». By 
«other properties» (the corresponding three following reasons) are 
meant, 1) impermanence, 2) (once more) impermanence, and 3) (pene- 
trability or) the fact of not being an extended body.* When eternality 
or the other (three) attributes are predicated, cognizability and the 
other three properties (in the order stated) are uncertain reasons, 
since the absence of all the four facts in counter instances is subject 
to doubt. (We thus obtain the four following patterns of uncertain 
reasoning). 

(66.7). Indeed, (first syllogism). 


(Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are cognizable. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is cognizable is eternal). 

(Example). Just as Space, (cognizable and eternal). 

(Counter instance). And (not) as a jar, (non-eternal, but not 
incognizable). 


1 The aspects of the logical reason referred to in this section where the logi- 
cal fallacies are examined are always those which are established for internal infe- 
rence, cp. sitras II.5—7, not those mentioned under sutra III. 1. The latter are 
again taken into account when examining the wrongly expressed examples, cp. 
below, text p.88—89. 

2 Lit. «in both the similar and dissimilar cases ». 

8 Read nitya instead of anitya in 66. 1, 66.3 (bis), 66.6 and 66. 7. 

4 amiirta = lus-can-ma-yin-pa, «not possessing a body», mirta means posses- 
sing a definite limited dimension, = paricchinna-parinamavat. 
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The reason «cognizability» covers similar as well as contrary 
cases, (eternal objects, like Space and impermanent ones, like jars 
ete. It is inconclusive). 

(66. 8). (Second syllogism). 


(Thesis). The sounds of speech are not produced by an 
effort. 

(Reason). Because they are impermanent. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is impermanent is not pro- 
duced by an effort). 

(Examples). Just as lightning and as Space, (both not pro- 
duced by an effort, but the one impermanent, the other eternal). 

(Counter-instance). And (not) as jars ete. (which are so pro- 
duced and hence ought to have been permanent, but are imper- 
manent). 


Impermanence is present in one part of the similar cases (i. e., 
in objects not produced by an effort). It is present in lightning etc., 
but it is absent (in the other part of them), in Space ete. And it 
includes all the contrary cases, since it is present wheresoever there 
is production by an effort.* 

(66.10). (Third syllogism). 


(Thesis). The sounds of speech are produced by an effort. 

(Reason). Because they are impermanent. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is impermanent is produced 
by an effort). 

(Example). Just as a jar (which is so produced). 

(Counter-instances). And (not) as lightning and Space (which 
both are not so produced, but the one is impermanent and the 
other eternal, whereas if the reason were right they ought to 
have been both eternal entities). 


1 No such syllogism, of course, has ever been advanced bona fide, but the idea 
of the Mimaimsakas about eternal unmanifested sounds is twisted in every possible 
way for exemplification of logical rules. The Indian and Tibetan logicians think 
that in order to get the real force of the syllogistic formulae, it is much better to 
practise on propositions which are quite wrong, so strikingly wrong that they never 
have occurred to anybody. 

8 The dissimilar or contrary cases are objects produced by an effort, as jars 
etc. The contraposition of the major premise gives the proposition — «whatsoever 
is produced by a conscious effort is eternal ». 
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Impermanence is present in one part of the contrary cases, it is 
present in lightning etc., but absent in Space. It is moreover present 
in all similar cases, since everything produced by a conscious effort is 
impermanent. 

(66.12). (Fourth syllogism). 


(Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are not limitedly extended bodies. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is not an extended body of 
limited dimensions is eternal). 

(Example). Like Space and like atoms (which both are 
eternal). 

(Counter-instances). Contrary * to motion and to a jar (both 
of which are impermanent, but the first is non-extended). 


The attribute of «not being a limitedly extended body» is partly 
found both in similar and contrary cases. It is present partly in both, in 
(eternal) Space and in (impermanent) motion, (both are not bodies of 
limited dimensions). But in atoms which represent one part of the simi- 
lar (eternal) cases, and in jars ete. which represent one part of the con- 
trary (non-eternal) cases, it is absent. Jars as well as atoms have 
limited dimensions, That atoms are eternal is a tenet admitted by 
the Vaigegika school, therefore they are included in the similar cases. 
(66, 15). In these four examples, the (condition of) the absence of the 
reason in contrary cases is not realized, therefore they produce falla- 
cies of uncertainty.® 


1 i. e., in some of the objects which, although impermanent, are not produced 
by any conscious effort, like lightning. 

3 Lit, «like ». 

3 These are in Dign&ga’s system the four varieties of an overwide, or not 
exclusive enough (avyatirekin) logical mark. They have all that feature in common 
that the mark is not excluded from every dissimilar case. While being present, either 
partly or totally, in similar cases—this is only as it should be in a correct reason — 
it is nevertheless present, either partly or totally, in the dissimilar cases also, The 
third aspect of a logical reason, mentioned in sUtra IJ.7, is not realized. In order 
clearly to show the position of the reason between the similar and the dissimilar 
cases Digniga begins by giving an example where the reason pervades all things 
cognizable, i, e., all similar and all dissimilar cases together. This is tne absolutely 
overwide reason (sidh@rana-hetu). This would correspond to an inference of the 
form «Socrates is immortal because he is a cognizable object», au inference which 
by itself would not be worth considering, but it is introduced in order better to 
show the full score of the possible situation of a reason between similar and dissi- 
milar instances. The second variety will be when the reason pervades the totality 
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70. When this aspect of the reason is dubious, 
the fallacy is likewise one of uncertainty. 


(66.17). When this aspect of the reason, its absence in contrary 
cases, is unreal, the fallacy is one of uncertainty. And similarly, when 
this aspect is dubious, the (resulting) fallacy is likewise one of uncer- 
tainty. 

An example — 


71. Supposing we wish to prove that a certain 
person is non-omniscient, or that he is subject 
to passions. If the fact that he is endowed with 
the faculty of speech (and other attributes of a 
man) is quoted as a reason, its absence in con- 
trary cases (i.e, with omniscient beings) becomes 
problematic? 


of the similar cases and moreover trespasses partly upon the domain of the dissi- 
milar ones, This would give us an inference of the form «Socrates is a man because 
he is mortal». The reason mortality not only pervades the whole domain of men, 
but trespasses moreover upon the forbidden ground of the dissimilar cases, i. e., of 
non-men, It is the dotegov wowteooy of Aristoteles. In Dignaga’s Table it occu- 
pies the place of the second uncertain reason, ‘(the place at the right corner of the 
Table). Here and in the Nyadya-pravega it is given the third place, but below, 
text p. 76.13—14 (sandigdha-vipaksa-vyavrttika) it is rightly placed as the se- 
cond. The third variety (here placed as the second) will be when the reason perva- 
des the totality of the dissimilar cases and only one part of the similar ones. This 
would give us an inference of the form «Socrates is not a man, (is a non-man), 
because he is mortal». Here the similar cases, the non-men, are partly mortal, and 
the dissimilar ones, sc. men, which. should be al] immortal, are, on the contrary, all 
mortal. Finally the last combination will be when the reason is partly present on 
both sides. This would give us an inference of the form «Socrates is immortal, 
because he is an idea». Excluding all ambiguity in the terms and assuming that 
Socrates is taken in the sense of a man, we will have an uncertain reason, because 
there are ideas on both sides, mortal and immortal ones. All this schema is devised 
only in order to show the exact position of the right reason between the similar and 
dissimilar instances, as in the inference «Socrates is mortal, because he is a man». 
1 Thus an uncertain or problematic judgment is always a case of incomplete 
induction from particular cases, counter-instances being producible. 
2 The syllogisms would have the following forms, 
1. Whosoever is a man is non-omniscient, 
This one is a man. 
He is non-omniscient. 
2. Whosoever is a man is non-passionless. 
This one is a man. 
He is non-passionless. 
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(66.21). The predicate to be deduced is «non-omniscience» (i. e., 
limited knowledge). «A certain person», is a person whom the spea- 
ker has in view. This is the subject of the conclusion. A second pre- 
dicate is the fact that he is subject to passions. When the fact of 
limited knowledge or the presence of passions are asserted, such attri- 
butes as the faculty of speech, (or such animal functions as) the opening 
and closing of the eyes ete. are inconclusive. Their absence in contrary 
cases (i. e., in omniscient beings) it is impossible to prove. (67. 3). 
The contrary case is omniscience. Whether omniscient beings possess 
that faculty of speech (and other attributes of men), or whether they 
do not possess them, it is impossible for us to decide. Consequently it 
is never known whether a speaker is omniscient or not. Speech is an 
uncertain mark. 

(67.6). But (it might be objected) that there are altogether no 
omniscient speakers in existence, why then should we entertain doubts 
regarding their faculty of speech? 


72. A negative judgment of the form «there 
are no omniscient speakers in existence» con- 
cerns a fact which is essentially beyond any 
possible experience. Therefore the absence of 
speech and (human attributes in omniscient 
beings, i.e.) in cases contrary to non-omniscience, 
cannot be warranted? 


(67.9). For this very reason the negative judgment «there are no 
omniscient speakers in existence» produces uncertainty. For what 
reason? Because it refers to an object whose essence is to be beyond 
any possible experience, and this (always) leads to uncertainty. (67.11). 
When a negative judgment refers to an object unaccessible to expe- 
rience, negation then does not produce a necessary conclusion® but 
a problematic argument.? The absence of the faculty of speech in omnis- 
cient beings is therefore uncertain. Omniscience is the counter-instance 


1 About the origin of this example see above, p. 56. The idea that an omnis- 
cient being should necessarily remain silent, since human speech is incompatible 
with omniscience, because it is adapted to express relative, but not illimited know- 
ledge, this idea is now being pressed in different combinations merely in order to 
exemplify logical rules; cp. N. Kanika p.111 ff. and the concluding part of 
Tattvas. 

2 nigcaya-hetuh. 

3 Op. above, ch. II, sutra 48—49. 
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in regard of limited knowledge, (a case where the absence of the mark 
is ascertained). 

(67.15). (The opponent may rejoin? that) it is not (experience, .be 
it) negative experience, which induces (him) to maintain that omni- 
scient beings do not speak, but (he maintains it) because (human) 
speech is incompatible with omniscience ? ® 

(We answer: No, because —) 


73. The contraposed proposition, viz, «an omnis- 
cient being does not resort to speech» cannot 
be proved by negative experience, neither (can 
it be deduced from incompatibility with speech), 
because there is no contradiction between om- 
niscience and the faculty of speech, (omnisci- 
ence) being problematic.* 


(67.16). There is no incompatibility between omniscience and the 
faculty of speech, and for this reason the contraposed proposition can- 
not be established. (67.17). The contraposed concomitance® is (now) 
quoted. «One who is omniscient (does not speak)». The subject is the 
negation of the predicate, i. e., omniscience. The predicate is the nega- 
tion of the subject, i.e. «the absence of the faculty of speech». Thus 
it is intimated that the negation of the predicate is invariably conco- 
mnitant with the negation of the subject, and the first is thus subal- 
tern to the second. 

(67.19). Such an inverted concomitance (of the form «whosoever 
is omniscient is not a man») could be accepted as established, if omni- 


1 Lit., p. 67. 11—12. «Since non-cognition whose object is irrepresentable 
(adréya) is a cause of doubt, not a cause of certainty, therefore is the exclusion of 
speech etc. from omniscience, which is the contrary of non-omniscience, doubt- 
ful ». 

2 Lit., p. 67. 15. «Not because of non-cognition do we declare that speech is 
absent in omniscience, but because of the contradiction of speech with omnisci- 
ence». This proposition must precede the sutra IIT. 73. 

3 Cp. N. Kanika, p. 111.11 — sarva-jiataya atyanta-paroksayah kena cid 
aptisaha pratyaksa-pratitena virodhanavagateh. 

4Lit., p. 67.13—14. «And because there is no opposition (virodha) be- 
tween the faculty of speech and omniscience, even if there is no experience (adar- 
Sane’pi) of «whosoever is omniscient does not speak », the contraposition does not 
really exist (na sidhyati), because of doubt». 

5 yyaptiman vyatirekah. 
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science and human speech? were opposed (by Incompatibility or Con- 
tradiction). But that is not the case. Therefore, the inverted conco- 
mitance does not hold good. Why? Because it is uncertain. Since there 
is no opposition, therefore the problem (cannot be solved). And when 
uncertainty obtains the contraposed concomitance is not established.* 


§ 12. Toe Law or ConrTraDIcTION. 
(67.22). How is it that there is no opposition?*® 


74. Opposition between objects is of a double 
kind. 


(68.2). There is no opposition between the faculty of omniscience 
and human speech, because opposition can be only of two kinds, (Effi- 
cient Opposition and Contradiction) and no more. What is this double 


aspect of opposition? 


75—76. When (one fact) has duration (as long 
as) the sum-total of its causes remains unim- 
paired, and it (then) vanishes as soon as ano- 
ther, (the opposed), fact appears, it follows that 
both are incompatible, (or efficiently opposed), 
just as the sensations of heat and cold. 


(68.5). Possessing unimpaired causes means having the totality 
of its causes present. If something owing to deficient causes ceases to 
exist, it cannot (efficiently) be opposed by something else,* (since it does 


1 The faculty of speech, as is clear from text, p. 67.2, is only quoted as the 
main characteristic of a human being, all other characteristics are equally meant, 
we could therefore translate «if omniscience and man were opposed by contra- 
diction ». 

2 Lit., p. 67. 19—21. «Such contraposition implying concomitance (vyaptiman) 
would exist between omniscience and the faculty of speecb, if they would be oppo- 
sed. But there is no opposition. Therefore it (the contraposition) does not really 
exist. Why? He says, because of doubt. Since there is no opposition, therefore there 
is doubt. Because of doubt contraposition is not real (astddha)». 

3 In the following exposition we will translate virodha when it refers to both 
its varieties by «opposition», its first variety by «efficient opposition» or Incompa- 
tibility, its second variety by «logical opposition» or Contradiction, resp. law of 
Contradiction. 

4 Lit., 68.4—6. «Because of the non-existence, in case another exists, of a 
lasting possessor of non-deficient causes, there is a conception (gati) of opposition. 
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not exist). This is (the idea) carried by the expression « unimpaired 
causes», 

(68.7). But is it not evident that as long as the totality of the 
causes of something remains intact, nothing (in the world) will be 
able to interfere with it? How can it then be (efficiently) opposed (by 
anything else?) 

(68.8). This is however (possible) in the following way. Let the 
sum total of its causes be present, the fact is nevertheless (efficiently) 
opposed by that other fact which, producing a breach in this totality, 
thus removes it. If a fact is opposed to another one in this sense, it 
always affects it in some way or other. (68.10). Indeed if (an agency) 
producing cold curtails its efficiency to produce further moments of 
cold, it removes cold and (in this sense) is opposed to it. (68.11), 
Therefore to be (efficiently) opposed means just to prodace a disappear- 
ing (phenomenon) by producing a breach in its causes.? This kind 
of opposition means (Incompatibility), or impossibility of contiguous 
coexistence. (68.12). Consequently contiguous coexistence of such 
mutually opposed facts in the same moment must be impossible. Such 
mutual exclusion obtains between two opposed (phenomena) when they 


«Of a possessor of non-deficient causes» — thus that one is called whose causes 
are non-deficient, are intact. Of whom there is non-existence, through deficiency 
of causes, to him there is no opposition even from whatsoever ». 

1 Lit., 68.8—9. «However thus. Even the possessor of undeficient causes is 
known (gati) to be in opposition to that one through the cause-deficiency-made- 
by-whom there is non-existence», Cp. Jayanta, Nyiyamaidjari, p. 55 — akim- 
cit-karasya virodhitve *tiprasaktih. 

3 Lit, p. 68.10—11. «Indeed, opposed (viruddhah) is the abolisher (nivar- 
takah) of cold-sensation which counteracts the force producing cold-sensation, 
(although) being (himself) a producer of cold-sensation. Therefore opposed is just 
the producer of the disappearing phenomenon (ntvartyatva) which makes a defici- 
ency of causes», — The idea seems to be that when cold is superseeded by heat 
there is a struggle between two forces. Three phases, or moments, of this struggle 
must be distinguished. Heat is latent in the first phase, although it latently coun- 
teracts already the forces producing cold, so that in the next phase cold will ap- 
pear ina final moment, in order to be superseded in the third phase by heat, Thus 
it is that in the first phase cold is in a state of latently efficient opposition with 
the forces which will produce heat iu the ultimate phase. Dh. thus maintains that 
the causes which produce cold in the next moment, will produce heat in the next 
following moment. That heat is the cause of cold means that heat is present among 
the causes which produce the last moment of cold. This also is an answer to the 
much debated question, in India as well as in Europe, whether the night which 
precedes the day can be regarded as the cause of the day. 
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are neighbours to one another, because if they are located at some 
distance there is no (efficient) opposition between them. 

(68.13). Thus it is that when one (phenomenon) removes the op- 
posite one, (there is a gradual change, and if the change is abrupt), 
it can do it in no less than in three moments. In the first moment it 
meets it and becomes ready to produce a condition of non-efficiency. 
In the second it (actually) reduces the opposite phenomenom to such 
a condition. In the third it removes and supersedes it. 

(68.16). If this is right,? then light, which represents a moving 
substance, occupies space spreading gradually by light waves (in the 
following manner). When it produces the moment of light which fol- 
lows immediately upon darkness, it (begins) by producing in the neigh- 
bouring darkness a condition of non-efficiency. That darkness alone 
becomes non-efficient which is contiguous with the light, (first moment). 
When the non-efficient has been removed, (second moment), light 
springs up in the same place, (third moment). In this manner darkness 
can be gradually driven away by light. In the same way a hot sen- 
sation can be superseded by a cold one. 

(68.19). But when light springs up (abruptly) just in the place 
occupied by darkness, (the series of light-moments is the direct conti- 
nuation of the series of dark moments, there is no antagonism)? 
(68.20). (However, in that case also there is a moment of darkness 
which is followed by the final moment of it), the moment which 
produces no further darkness, and it is just this moment which 
(must be reckoned as) being also the birth moment of the (future) 
light. The antagonism® consists just in the fact that a condition 
of non efficient (feeble) darkness is produced (after which no further 
darkness appears). (68. 22). Therefore if the change is produced 
(abruptly, with the utmost) speed, darkness has disappeared in the 
third moment from the beginning of the process. (From this third 


1 Lit., 68.13—15. «Therefore who of whom is the remover, he removes him, 
at the utmost, in the third moment. Coinciding in the first moment he is fit to 
produce a condition of non-efficiency. In the second he makes the opposed uneffi- 
cient. In the third, when the unefficient has disappeared, he occupies its place», 
p- 68, 14 read — avasthadhana-yogyo, cp. Mallavadi, fol. 95, —asamartha@ caisav 
avastha ca ksanantara-janana-sakti-(ra)hitety arthah, tasya adhana-ksanam, 
tatra yogyo bhavati. 

3 tatra tty evam sthite sati (Mallavadi). 

3 nivartakatvam. 
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moment onwards begins a new series which is) efficiently opposed? 
(to the preceding series).? 

(69.1). (Now, if efficient opposition- is nothing but a change when) 
one phenomenon produces (or is followed by) another one, this effici- 
ent opposition will obtain between two phenomena having duration, 
not between two moments?* (This however could not be an efficient 


1 viruddho. 

2 The difference between this case of such an abrupt change and the preceding 
one is that in the latter we have two systems of momentary existences running 
parallel and a meeting point between them which can be reckoned as the begin- 
ning of efficient opposition, the incompatibility (virodha) is a process (bhavana- 
dharman). Every change is theoretically constructed as occupying three moments 
(tri-ksana-parinama), because there is always an intermediate phase between the 
opposed phenomena, in contradistinction from the second kind of opposition, or 
logical contradiction, where the counterparts are diametrically opposed (paraspara- 
parthara, parityaga) and there is nothing intermediate. When light is produced 
just in the place formerly occupied by darkness, e. g., by lighting up a lamp, there 
is no efficient opposition in the first phase of the process of change, because there 
is as yet no light, nor is there any in the third moment because there is already 
no darkness, (cp. below, Mallavadi’s comment). The opposition reduces to a simple 
change just as, e. g., the change of clay into a jar, or the destruction of the jar by 
a stroke of a hammer, its change into splinters. According to the Buddhist idea of 
the Universe as an impersonal process of perpetual change where the point-instants 
(ksana) following upon one another according to causal laws may he arbitrarily 
united in series (santana) which receive names, the series of light moments is only 
the continuation of the series of dark moments. Every existence has the possibility 
to be followed either by homogeneous or by heterogeneous moments (sajatiya- 
vijatiya-ubhaya-santati-janqna-sakti-yukto ghatah). There is thus no opposition 
between two consecutive moments, but only between the end of one duration and 
the beginning of the other. The so called incompatibility (ntvartya-nivartaka- 
bhGva) is nothing but the beginning of a new series (janya-janaka-bhava), it would 
be simple difference, no opposition. The question is solved in the sequel by pointing 
to the fact that there is an antagonism or struggle between two continuous pheno- 
mena trying to oust one another Cp. Mallavadi, fol. 96, — atha yada tatraiva 
pradese utpadyata Glokas tada ka vartety aha yada tv (p. 68. 19) ity Gdt. tata 
(p- 68.21) iti, yatah pradipadir andha-karady asamartham janayan nivartayat, 
tatah karanat. atha bhavatu janya-janaka-bhavena nivartya-nivartaka-bhavah, 
param kim atah siddham? ityaha, atas cetyadi (p. 68. 22). ato janya-janakatvena 
nivartya-nivartakatva--- yad iti yasmad va (?) yo janakah ksano na 8a viruddha- 
degam akramati, yas cakramati na sa janako ’samartha-vikarades, tat kata(ra)yor 
wirodha ity aha, janyety adi (p. 69.1). Cp. also Jayanta’s Nydyamadjari, 
p. 60—61 (Vizian.). 

8 Lit., 68.19—69.1. «But when light is produced just there, in the place of 
darkness, then, from which moment the birth-moment of the light of the darkness- 
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opposition, since causal efficiency belongs to moments only? and not 
to artificial integrations of these moments into series? Yes,) but al- 
though the serial existences are not realities, their members, the moments, 
are the reality. (69.2). Therefore the core of the problem? is the following 
fact. There is no incompatibility between two moments, but between 
(two series consisting) of many (moments). Indeed (the incompatibility 
of heat and cold does not consist in simple difference, but in the fact 
that) as long as the moments of heat are present, the moments of 
cold, although being active (forces), are kept down (in a state of sup- 
pression).® 

(69.4). Efficient opposition is thus marked off by an antagonism 
between two phenomena having duration. All atoms (on the other 
hand, possess mere difference), any pair of them cannot occupy the 
same place,* but there is no efficient opposition between them, because 
the duration of one atom does not interfere with the duration of 
another one. 

(69.5). (But if light has the capacity of stopping the duration of 
darkness why does it not stop it completely*)? Light is a moving 
substance, when it occupies a place it stops the duration of the con- 


place is being produced, just from that (moment) the darkness which is not capable 
of producing other darkness has been produced. Therefore just the production of 
au unefficient condition (means) doing it away. And therefore in which moment is 
the birth-producer, in the third moment from it the opposed is stopped, if it is 
stopped quickly. (69,1), And since there is relation of producer to produced the 
“pposition is of two series, not of two moments». 

1 Cp. above notes on pp. 91 and 121. 2 paramartha. 

3 Lit., «The moments of cold, albeit efficient (pravrtta) have the attribute of 
non efficiency (nivrtti-dharman)».—They are, so to say, kept in‘tbe state of nirvana, 
the Hinayanistic conception of nirvana heing just a condition when all the forces 
(samska@ra) of life are suppressed to a condition of non-efficiency, cp. my Nirvana, 
p- 28 and 197. ; 

# Such was evidently one of the current definitions of contradiction—ayam eva 
ca virodharthah, yad ekatra ubhayor anavasthanam, Jayanta, op. cit., p. 60. In 
the VaiSegika -stitras, III. 1.10—12. virodha is defined as a variety of sam- 
bandha and even non-existence or absence was regarded in later Nyaya as resi- 
ding in its substratum by visesana-visesya-bhava-sambandha or svartipa-sam- 
bandha, Cp. Sigwart, op cit. p. I. 159, — «ein Band welches trennt ist ein 
Unsinn», nevertheless contradiction is a relation, and a relation is a connection 
(sambandha). 

5 Cp. Mallavadi, f. 97. — atha samipavarty-andhakaram pratt pradipader 
nivartakatve *bhyupagamyamane sarvapavaraka-madhya-sthitindhaka@rasya pra- 
dipader nivrttih syan, na ca dréyata ity Gankyaha. 
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flicting phenomena of that place. Although the light of a lamp stan- 
ding in one corner of a room is contiguous with the dark (parts of 
the room), it does not remove darkness altogether, because it has not 
the force to produce further moments of light in those parts of the 
room which are still occupied by darkness. 

(69.7). In order to indicate that this kind of opposition concerns 
only serial existences and is brought about by producing a breach in 
the causes (of a lasting phenomenon), it has been stated (above), that 
(the opposed facts) have «duration». Duration means lasting for some 
time without interruption. (Such) a series of moments of cold vani- 
shes when a series of moments of heat appears. 

(69.11). There are some (philosophers) who maintain that the 
relation of (efficient) opposition is not a reality. To them we answer 
(as follows). When an effect is produced, we do not really experience 
causation itself (as a sensible fact). But the existence of a (real) effect 
presupposes the former existence of a (real) cause, therefore (indirectly) 
the relation is necessarily a real one. 

(69.13). And similarly when something real has been removed, we 
can have no direct sense-experience of opposition itself. But when a 
cold sensation is not followed by any further such sensation, (we know) 
that this is caused by (real) heat. (Efficient opposition is thus as 
much a reality as the relation of cause and effect).' 

(69.15). The example «just as the sensations of cold and heat» 
' must be interpreted according (to the lines traced) above. 

(69.19). Turning to the second variety of opposition the (author) 
Says, 


77. There is also (opposition between two 
facts) when their own essence consists in mutual 
exclusion, as between the affirmation and nega- 
tion (of the same thing)? 


1 This passage is of extreme importance as an evidence of that Kantian 
spirit which prevailed in the school of Dignaéga and Dharmakirti. The catego- 
ries of Causation, Substance, Quality, Negation etc. are logical, mental constructions 
(kalpanika, adhyavrasita, nigcita) superimposed (Z@ropita) upon the absolute reality 
(paramarthasat) of point-instants (ksana) or the extreme particular «things in 
themselves» (svalaksana) incognizable in discursive thinking (jtanena prapayttum 
asalya, cp. N. b. t, p. 12.19). 

2 Lit., p. 69.20. «Or by the fact (-taya) of having (bahuvr.) an essence which 
has its stand on mutual exclusion, as existence and non-existence (affirmation and 
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Mutual exclusion means complete separation (diametrical opposi- 
tion, without anything intermediate). If two facts have the essence, or 
possess the nature, consisting in such mutual exclusion, they (are 
correlative, they) have their stand in mutual contradiction. 

(69,22). When something on earth? is definitely cognized, (some- 
thing else is always at the same time) excluded, the essence of the 
distinctly cognized has its stand on a contrast with the excluded. 
(70.1). When (a patch) of blue is being definitely cognized, its non- 
identity® (the non-blue) is (eo ipso) excluded. If it were not excluded 
we would have no cognition of blue.? Therefore existence and non- 
existence of a reality (its affirmation and negation, are correlative, 
their) essence is mutual exclusion,* (the one is nothing but the nega- 
tion of the other). 


negation)». — It is clear that in these words we have a definition of the Law of 
Contradiction, so much discussed in European Logic from Aristoteles through 
Leibnitz, Kant and Sigwart up to the modern logicians. It is therefore of the 
highest importance to realize the exact meaning of the Indian view. It will be noti- 
ced, first of all, that there is no difference between a contradiction of concepts and 
a contradiction between judgments, the terms bhava = vidhi — vastu, Tib. yod- 
pa = sgrub-pa = diios-po being synonymous, cp. E. Obermiller’s Index. of N. b. ¢. 
The term «blue» in logic always means the judgment ethis is blue», it is a synthesis 
of «thisness» and «thatness», it is contrasted with the mere reflex of the blue 
(pratibhasa), an unascertained reflex which has no place in logic. Thus in the quar- 
rel between Aristoteles and Sigwart, op. cét.I. 118 ff., on the one side, and Kant 
on the other, the Indian view will fall in line rather with the first party. The con- 
tradiction is virtually between the judgments «this is blue» and « this is not blue». 

1 thett jagati, cp. Mallavadi, f. 97. 

2 tadrapya-pracyuti = tadatmya-abhava «loss of identity» or «non-identity ». 
The term t&dripya-pracyuti-vyavaccheda or, as below p. 70.18, sva-pracyuti 
means that if A is A it is excluded that A is non A or, in other words, that the law 
of Identity is the counterpart of the law of Contradiction. From this point of view 
the law of Contradiction expresses the impossibility of contradiction between subject 
and predicate of the same analytical judgment, this would correspond to the Leib- 
nitz-Kant formulation of the law. We have seen above, p. 182 ff., that D har-~ 
makirti, avails himself of the term tada@tmya to designate also a quite different 
identity, the existential identity which Sigwart, op. cit., I.111, calls law of Agree- 
ment. (Uebereinstimmung). 

Si.e., if the judgment «this is not blue» were not excluded we would not 
have the judgment «this is blue». 

4 Lit, 70.2—3. «Therefore being and non-being of a real object possess an 
essence (riipa = svariipa) having its stand on mutual exclusion».—Since the terms 
vastu, vidhi, bhava (Tib. ditos-po, sgrub-pa, yod-pa) are used as synonyms, cp. 
the note above, the sentence means that reality and unreality, affirmation and 
negation, existence and non-existence are correlative. 
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(70. 3). Further a thing! which is (merely) «other» than blue can- 
not avoid being (included in) the negation of blue.* When we perceive 
a yellow or some other colour (that is not blue), we (eo ipso) do not 
perceive any blue. We then imagine its presence (and on the ground 
of a repelled suggestion) we ascertain its absence (in a negative jud- 
gment), because® just as the blue excludes its own negation, so also 
does the yellow and any other colour exclude* the negation (of its 
own self), (70.5). Thus it is that there is a direct contradiction bet- 
ween affirmation and negation, (between blue and non-blue), and (only 
an indirect) contradiction between (blue and yellow, i. e., between the 
affirmations of) any pair of (different) objects,> in as much as they 
unavoidably include the one the negation of the other. 

(70.6). But® what is it that we can conceive as non-existent in 
something else? Something distinct. Not something unlimited, as e. g., 
the fact of being a point-instant.? Since the very esseuce of all 


1 Lit., «a form», répam. 

3 Mallavadi, f. 97, introduces this sentence thus, yady evam nilam svabha- 
vam eva pariharati, na nilabhavarat-pitadikam ity Gha niletyadi (p. 70. 3). 

3 Lit., p. 70.3—4. «Because of an ascertainement of non-existence through 
non-perception of the blue imagined as visible (dréya) when yellow etc. is percei- 
ved». — Thus our author’s theory of negation falls in line with his view of Contra- 
diction. 

8 co hetvarthas (Mallav., f. 97). 

4 abha@vavyabhicari would mean lit. «invariably connected with non-existence » 
or including non-existence, but of course svabha@va-abha@va-avyabhicart is meant, 
i.e., including the impossibility of its own non-existence or exclnding its own non- 
existence. 

5 vastunoh would mean lit. «between two realities», but this is not quite 
accurate, since below, p. 70. 22, it is said sakale rastuny avastunt ca. 

6 kasya cett cah punararthe, ibid. 

7 An extreme concrete and particular (svalaksana), or a point - instant 
(ksana), is «other» in regard of every thing in the whole Universe (trailokya- 
tyavrtta), it includes no coordination (s@riipya), it is something unlimited (aniya- 
takara). A patch of blue, as iucluding already coordination with other colours and 
duration through a series of moments (santana), may be characterized as a mental 
construction nnder the law of Contradiction, but if «uon-blue» is interpreted as 
including every thing in the Universe except this blue, as has been sometimes done 
in Europe (cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 184—185), the representation and the judgment 
will be infinite and senseless. H. Bergson, op. cit., p. $317, characterizes the de- 
nied fact as replaced «par une certuine qualité x», and Bosanquet falls inline by 
maintaining, op. cit., 1.305, that «A is not B may always be taken to= A is x», 
x is aniyata-akara. By Dh. the «non-blue» is here characterized not as an x, 
not as including all the point-instants of the Universe, but as the fact of the ab- 
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existing objects, (sc. coloured points), patches of blue etc. consists in 
point-instants, therefore this fact has no limits. If we exclude (all) point 
-instants, nothing (real will remain) that could be apprehended. 
(70.9). If that is so, (viz. if this bare form of existence is unlimi- 
ted and indefinite, its counterpart) non-existence will be equally unli- 
mited? Why? (Why) indeed should it be unlimited? In so far as 
this non-existence has the (definite) shape of the repudiation of a real 
Object (whose presence) has been imagined, (it is not unlimited).? 
(70.10). (And since this is an imagined concrete case of non- 
existence), therefore* when we (in a negative judgment) distinctly 


sence of a representable blue on a substratum on which it could have been pre- 
sent and on which its presence can be imagined. The term ntyatakara means here 
exactly the reverse of what is designated above by the term niyata-pratibhasa, text 
p- 8—9, although aka@ra and Gbha@sa (= pratibhasa) are quoted as synonyms, 
p. 15.9—10 and N. Kanika, p. 184.16. aniyata-pratibha@sa is meant. We find the 
term aniyata applied to an object not restricted to a present moment in Ab. Ko3abh. 
ad I. 23. Thus niyatakara corresponds to aniyata-pratibhasa. The term ntriipa-ab- 
hava which is also used as a characteristic of the excluded connterpart of anidea must 
be interpreted so that it should not conflict with niyatakara-abhava, cp. below, text 
79.10,—abhavo hi ntripo yadrso vikalpena darsitah, cp. Jay anta, op. cit., p. 52. 3. 

1 vastu-rupa-vivikta-akarah kalpito ’bhavah —kalpita-anupalambhah = dréya- 
anupalab dhih. 

3 Here evidently Dh. hits upon the problem of an infinite or unlimited (unend- 
lich, unbegrenzt, aogcorov) judgment. The judgment «this is non-blue» will be ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Kant, Cohen and others infinite. According to Sigwart, 
op. cit., I. 157, the predicate alone is infinite, but the judgment is affirmative. 
This is denied by Wundt. The infinite judgment endures the taunts of Lotze, 
Logik, p. 61—62 and is highly vindicated by Cohen, Logik der r. Erkenntniss, ch.I. 
According to Sigwart the law of Contradiction obtains only between the pair of 
judgments «this is blue» and «this is not blue», the first is affirmative, the second 
negative. Vis-a-vis this confusion in European Jogic the position of the Buddhist 
logicians is quite clear: the judgments «this is not blue» and «this is non-blue» 
are both negative, they refer to the same fact. As every negation they express not 
something unlimited, an x (abh@va-matram — aniyata-akaram), but only the repu- 
diation of a thing whose presence has been imagined (dréyanupalabdhi). As to the 
problem of an infinite predicate or name, ovowa avcguotov it is very much discus- 
sed by the Buddhists under the head of their theory of naming according to which 
all names, when viewed from a certain point of view, are infinite or, as Sigwart, 
loco cit., puts it, «limitirend», not really positive, but only «limiting» (apoha). This 
theory exhibits some remarkable points of analogy with Cohen’s view of the 
infinite judgment as the foundation of a universal category of thought. Vacaspa- 
timigra’s exposition of the Buddhist theory of naming (apoha) will be translated 
in an Appendix. 

8 tata itt yatah kalptto ’bhavas tatah ka@ranat (Mallav., f. 98). 
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cognize (the absence of a definite object) on some definite place, 
we cognize it not in the form of an illimited non-existence, but 
in a definite form, whether this form has been actually experienced 
or only imagined. Thus when we deny eternity (or simple dura- 
tion! of existence, or when we deny the presence) of a ghost? we 
should know that (these denied facts) must have a definite (repre- 
sentable) character. 

(70.11). This Contradiction is a contradiction (or cancellation) of 
Identity.2 If two facts have their stand upon mutual exclusion, (if 
they are correlative) they cannot be identical. This Contradiction is, 
therefore, called Essential Contradiction* (or law of Contradiction), 
meaning by it that it serves to establish the essence, or the nature, 
of (all) entities. By dint of this (law of) Contradiction the essence of 
(every) reality is established as something «other», (as contrasted with 
other things). 

(70.14). This (visible contrast between all objects of perception) is 
just the foundation ® (of our theory of Negation). If, in perceiving so- 
mething, we (eo ipso) deny something else, we deny it after having (for 
@ moment) imagined its visibility. (70.15). Whether, in pointing to a 
yellow patch, we deny even’ (its own) non-existence or whether we 
deny that it is a ghost, we can deny only a representable (concrete 
form of non-existence). Therefore negation is founded exclusively on a 
repelled suggestion. (Negation is then decided) after having (for a 
moment) imagined the visibility (of the denied fact). 

(70.17). And if it is so, (it follows that) when an object is being 
definitely circumscribed® (by cognition), a representable form of its 
negation is being (eo ipso) repudiated, (not an illimited, infinite form). 

(70.17). (Now, when yellow is denied simultaneously with a per- 
ception of a patch of blue colour, does this absent yellow include, in its 
turn, also a denial of non-yellow? Yes!) The definite form of non-existence 
which, (because it is definite), itself includes (another) non-existence, 


1 Cp. above, p. 33. 17. 

3 Cp. above, p. 83. 20, 

8 I. e., the law of Contradiction is the counterpart of the law of Identity. 

4 Cp. Jayanta, p. 59, 10. 

5 Here again vastu is used for castu and avastu, cp. p. 70. 22. 

6 ata eveti vibhaktatra-vyavasthapanad eva dréyabhyupagama - pirvakam 
nisedha-svariipam bharayati, Mallav., f. 98. 

7 abhavo’ piti na kevalo bhava ity api-sabdah, ibid. f. 99. 

8 paricchidyate = pratiyate = jiayate. 
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is also repudiated as an imaginable (concrete form of non-existence). 
Therefore those objects which are excluded (according to the law of 
Contradiction, when something is definitely cognized), are excluded 
together with all the negations which they themselves include. Thus 
it is that the identity is denied (of all correlative objects, i. e., of all) 
objects the essence of which consists in mutual exclusion. 

(70. 20). This kind of contradiction does not prevent coexistence 
(in close contiguity). Thus the two kinds of opposition have different 
functions. By one of them the identity of cold and heat is preclu- 
ded, by the other their contiguous coexistence. They also have different 
spheres of application. The (law) of Contradiction (is logical), it regards 
all objects, whether real or not. But (Incompatibility or) impossibility of 
coexistence refers to a limited number of real (occurrences) only. Thus 
they have different functions and different spheres of application. Hence 
(it cannot be maintained that) they mutually include one another.? 


1 Lit., p. 70.17—19. «And the definite form possessing the non-existence of 
that, it is also excluded as representable; therefore, just as one’s own non-existence, 
the possessors of non-existence are likewise excluded. Thus the possessors of an 
essence which has its stand on mutual exclusion are all by this denied to be iden- 
tical v, 

2 Thus the Buddhists have established, 1) a general law of Contradiction 
which has two aspects, a) what can be termed its Identity-aspect according to 
which every thing and every idea excludes its own non-existence, and b) its Diffe- 
rence aspect according to which every thing and every idea has its own character 
different from others. 2) Besides this the Buddhists have their law of Otherness 
{viruddha-dharma-samsarga), cp above p. 8, note 2, according to which every va- 
riation of place, time and quality make the object «another» object, this law 
reduces everything to point-instants and cancels individual identity altogether. 
8) Among the «different» real objects there are some that are antagonistic inas- 
mich ag the duration of the one is repugnant to the duration of the other (sahana- 
vasthana).4) Among the non-repugnant attributes there are some that are coinherent, 
belong to the same object, they are declared to be existentially identical, (tadatmya), 
e. g., a tree and an oak. The contrary opposition which is assumed in some Euro- 
pean logics hetween the extreme members of a series, as between white and black, 
and the contradiction between general and particular judgments is not taken no- 
tice of in Buddhist logic. Sigwart, op. cit. I. 178, remarks that an almost Baby- 
Jonian confusion reigns in European logic in the application of the terms contrary, 
contradicting, opposed, repugnant etc. This makes the task of translating Indian 
conceptions extreemly difficult. Sigwart himself, op. cit., I.§ 22, establishes a 
difference between a predicate which is absent from the subject and a predicate 
which is incompatible with it, this difference, to a certain extent, corresponds to 
the difference established by Dharmakirti between general opposition (or contra- 
diction) and efficient incompatibility. 
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§ 13. THE UNCERTAIN REASON (CONTINUED). 


78. Now, neither of these two kinds of oppo- 
sition does exist between the faculty of human 
speech and omniscience. 


(71.2). Admitting now that there are two kinds of opposition, (it 
is clear that) neither of them obtains between the faculty of human 
speech and omniscience* (It cannot be maintained), indeed, that 
omniscience (as a phenomenon enduring as long as) all the conditions 
(producing it) are fulfilled, vanishes as soon as human speech appears. 
Omniscience is really irrepresentable (transcendental). And (according 
to what has been explained above)? the absence of something irrepre- 
sentable® can never be asserted* (with logical necessity). For this 
reason (alone) efficient opposition with such a (transcendental entity) 
is altogether impossible. 

(71.4). Neither (does the second variety of opposition, i e., logi- 
cal contradiction, obtain between these two facts, for it cannot be 
maintained that) the essence of omniscience consists in the absence of 
human speech. In this case logs of wood would be omniscient, because 
they cannot speak. Nor does the essence of the faculty of human speech 
consist in the absence of omniscience. For if it were so, logs of wood 
would possess this faculty, because they are not omniscient. Conse- 
quently since there is no opposition (of whatsoever a kind), we cannot 
deduce a denial of omniscience from an affirmation of the faculty of 
human speech. 

(71.8). Be it sof But if there were altogether no incompatibility 
between (omniscience and the faculty of speech), they could have been 
observed as coexistent, just as a jar and a cloth. This coexistence, 
however, has never been observed. Could we not think, on the ground 
of such negative experience,® that (nevertheless some kind of) incom- 


1 Lit., p. 71.1. «Further this, albeit double, opposition is impossible for speech 
and omniscience ». sa ceti cah punararthe (Mallav., f. 99). 

2 Ch. II, sutra 48, cp. text p. 39. 18, transl. p. 193 n. 

3 Read adrsyasya, cp. Mallavadi, f. 99 — tata iti (p. 71.4), yato adriyasya 
satah sarvajitatvasya nabhavo ’vasiyate takirtve sati, tatah karandat. 

4 i.e, no negative judgment (adhyavasaya) in the real sense of this term is. 
possible, cp. above, notes on pp. 104 ff. 

5 Lit., p. 71. 4. «Therefore there is no knowledge (gati = rtoys-pa) of opposi- 
tion with it». aneneté sarvajiatvena, ibid. 

6 adarSanat. 
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patibility obtains between them, and then conclude, on the ground of 
this incompatibility, that (the presence of the one implies) the absence 
of the other? 

This supposition is rejected in the following words. 


79. Even when a fact has never been observed, 
its non-existence cannot be deduced from the 
presence of another fact, if the latter has not 
been established (by experience) as incompatible 
with it.? 


(71. 11). Even if (omniscience) has never been actually observed, (in a 
speaker), the existence of the* (faculty of speech) cannot be (interpreted) 
as the existence‘ of something incompatible (with omniscience). Although 
(it is true) that both facts have never been observed together, this 
does not mean that there is incompatibility between them, because 
incompatibility is not established through the mere fact that they 
never have been observed together. On the contrary (it is established) 
through our conviction® that among two (equally) observable facts 
the presence of the one blots out the presence of the other.’ (71.13). 
Therefore although (the gift of omniscience has never been observed 


1 Lit., p.71.8—9 «Be it (so)! If opposition does not exist at all, (we) could 
also observe their coexistence, just as of a jar aud a cloth. But from non-observa- 
tion opposition (would) fullow. And from opposition non-existence (would) follow? 
Having thus emitted a doubt he says».— The introduction of Vinitadeva, p. 
117. 11—18, is, as usual, more simple: «Let there be no opposition, if it is never- 
theless asked whether speech can exclude omniscience also without any opposition 
(between them), the answer is...» Dh. has complicated the problem by the useless 
example of jaz and cloth. In his comment Mallavadi remarks that for the sake 
of argument we must imagine that a jar and a cloth are two attributes predicable 
of the same subject, — (ghata-)patayoh sama@na@dhikaranyam sya@d ity api sam- 
bhavane (f. 100). 

2 Lit., p. 71. 10. «And from the affirmation of the non opposed (= non incom- 
patible) even if there is non-perception, non-existence does not follow ».—The term 
aaffirmation» vidhi is here synonymous with «reality» (vastu) or «existence» or 
«presence» or a perceptual judgment, cp. above text, p. 24. 16. 

3 ayam iti cakirtvadih, Mallav., f. 100. 

* vidhi = bhava. 

5 (adhy-) arasayat, lit. «through a judgment», in the direct meaning of the 
term judgment, as implying an assertory attitude towards some reality by logical 
necessity. Vinitadeva says, «we cannot believe» (yid-ches-par mi nus-so) in its 
absence » (p. 117. 16). 

6 nivartya-nivartaku-bhava, 
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as coexisting with the gift of human speech), the presence? of the 
latter (cannot be interpreted as) the presence of something incompatible 
(with omniscience). Consequently the presence of the former ® does not 
imply the absence of the latter. 

(71.15). Similarly we cannot deduce the presence of passions (in 
an individual) from the fact that he (is a human being and) possesses 
the faculty of speech. Because, if speech were the result of passion, 
we could then deduce the presence of passions from tle presence of 
the faculty of speech, and (vice versa) from the extinction of passions 
the absence of the faculty of human speech. But human speech is not 
an effect of psasions. 

Why? 


80. — because a causal relation between pas- 
sions and speech has never been established. 


(71.18). Since passions etc. have never been proved (by Induction) 
to be related to human speech etc. as cause to effect, therefore (speech) 
is not the effect of passions. Hence we cannot infer the existence of 
passions from the existence of the faculty of human speech. 

(71.20). Let us admit that human speech is not the outcome of 
passion, it neverthcless can be a coexisting (phenomenon), and then 
the passions being extinct, the faculty of speech can likewise disappear, 
(because) the accompanying phenomenon is absent? To this question 
we have the following reply, 


81. We cannot conclude that the faculty of 
speech must be absent when something that is 
not its cause is absent. 


(72.2). If something that is not the cause® of speech is absent, 
if it is something that mercly happens to be (sometimes) coexistent 
with it, then the other fact, viz., the absence of speech, does not follow 
(with necessity) Therefore it is (quite) possible that the faculty of 
speech and extinct passions will be found existing together. 


82. Thus the faculty of speech is an uncer- 
tain mark. Its (necessary) absence in contrary 


1 vidhi = sattva = yod-pa = sgrup-pa, cp. Tib, p. 162.18, 162. 15 and 163. 1. 
2 asmad iti vaktrtvat. Mallav., p. 100. 
3 Nead vah@ranasya in 72.1 and 72. 
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cases (where there is the gift of omniscience 
and passions are extinct) is subject to doubt. 


(72. 5). Therefore the faculty of human speech is an uncertain reason, 
since its absence in (all) contrary cases is subject to doubt. (The con- 
trary cases are) omniscience which is the contrary of non-omniscience* 
and extinct passions which is the contrary of efficient passions. 


§ 14. THE CONTRARY REASON. 


(72.7). After having thus explained the fallacies which are incur- 
red when a single aspect of the logical reason (viz., its first aspect or 
its third aspect) is either wrong or uncertain, the (author) now 
goes on to explain the fallacies which are incurred when two aspects 
together are either wrong or uncertain. 


88. When the reverse of two aspects of the 
(adduced) reason is true, (the fallacy is called) 
a contrary (or inverted) reason. 


(72.10). When two forms of the reason are wrong, the reason is 
inverted. But the reason has three aspects. In order to specify (the 
two wrong aspects), it is asked, 


84—86. What are the two? Its presence in Si- 
milar and absence in dissimilar cases. Eg. the 
attributes of being a product, or of being volun- 
tarily produced, become contrary reasons, if the 
eternality of the sounds of speech is to be de 
duced from them. 


(72.14). The two particular aspects are being specified. 

(72.17). They are the presence of the reason (only) in similar 
cases and its absence from (every) dissimilar case. We must connect 
(these words with the preceding ones and understand), when the con- 
trary part of both these aspects is true, (the reason becomes an inver- 
ted one). The fact of being a product is an analytical reason? The fact 
of being voluntarily produced (must be understood here) as an infe- 


1 The syllogism is stated in sutra III.71, the major term is nou-omniscience, 
the dissimilar or contrary cases are cases of omniscience. 
2 Cp. above, sittra III, 18, traus]. p. 123. 
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rence from the existence of the effect (to the existence of its! cause). 
(72.18). The words «produced voluntarily» may indeed (have a double 
meaning), they may refer to the production (of an object) or to its 
cognition. Production is identical with the thing produced. But cogni- 
tion is an effect of the object cognized. The latter is here meant. It is 
an argument from causatiou.? Both these arguments,® (supposing they 
are adduced to prove the eternity of the sounds of speech), are falla- 
cious and are proving just the contrary. 
(72, 22). Why is it so? 


87. Being absent in similar and _ present 
in dissimilar cases, they prove just the con- 
trary. 


(73.2). It is certain, that neither the attribute of being produced 
nor the attribute of being voluntarily produced, are present in similar 
cases, (i. e., in unchanging eternal entities). On the other hand, their 
presence in contrary cases only (i. e., in impermanent objects) is cer- 
tain. Therefore the reverse (of what is needed) is established. 

(73.4). Why is it, again, that when the reverse is established the 
reasons are contrary ? 


88. They are contrary, because they establish 
just the inverted (conclusion). 


(73.6). They prove the reverse part of the predicate «eternal», 
i. e., they prove impermanence. Therefore, they are called contrary.* 


1 Cp. above, text p. 46. 12, trans]. p. 126, where it was quoted as an example 
of an analytical deduction of coexisting attributes. 

2 Lit., «Therefore an effect-reasonn. 

3 For his Table of Reasons (Hetu-cakra) Dignaga wants two varieties of rea- 
sons to the contrary, just as he has also two varieties of correct reasons. For the 
details of this interesting question we must refer to the impending edition and 
translation of Dignaga’s work. Since he wanted an analytical and a causal deduc- 
tion to the contrary, he modified the inference Sabdo’ nityah, prayatnanantariya- 
katva@t into the form of Sabdo’ nityah prayatnanantariyaka-jiana -utpadanat. 
anityatva is here the same as sativa, and existence is posited as the cause of its 
willful cognition. The exact interpretation of this strange example has given rise 
to many divergent views among Indian and Tibetan logicians, 

4 The author establishes three varieties of the fallacy of a contrary reason. 
Two of them contradict an explicitly stated major, viz., 1) sound is eternal, because 
it is a product, 2) sound is eternal, because it produces knowledge by a conscious 
effort, Both reasons, the one coexisting witb, (analytical), the other succeeding to, 
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§ 15. A REASON CONTRADICTING AN ADMITTED PRINCIPLE. 


(73.8). If these two arguments, (the one analytical, the other 
causal), are fallacious contrary arguments, because they prove just 
the reverse (of what they were supposed to prove), then? the major 
term (of which the reverse is thus being proved, must) be explicitly 
stated in the syllogism, it cannot remain unexpressed. We have how- 
ever stated above® that the point to be deduced is (sometimes under- 
stood) without being explicitly mentioned. Therefore an argument 
which contradicts a (tacitly) admitted principle will constitute a sepa- 
rate, (third variety of this fallacy). Alluding to this (circumstance 
the author) says, 


89. There is a third variety of a self-contra- 
dictory argument? That which contradicts a (ta- 
citly) admitted principle. 


(73.11). Has not a third variety of the contrary reason been 
given? Two of them prove the contrary of what is expressed. The 
third is destructive of an admitted principle which is not explicitly 
stated. 

(73. 13), An example is given. 


90. This is an example — 

(Thesis) The sense of vision and other 
senses are serviceable to another one’s 
needs. 

(Reason). Because they are composite 
substances. 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and 
other requisites.’ 


(73.15). «The eye and other sense-organs», this is the subject. 
They participate in the production of a foreign purpose, of another's 
aim, or they really create such an (object). The words «they are servi- 
ceable to another one’s needs» — express the consequence. Because 


(causal), the major term, ure similar, since they establish the same inverted conclu- 
sion explicitly stated, cp. Mallavadi, f. 101, — tata iti (p. 73. 6) viparyaya-sadh- 
anad ity anayoh samanadhikaranyam. 

1 Cp. Mallavadi, f. 101, — uktam ce té (p. 73.8) cas tatharthe. 

2 Cp. sutra IL. 47, transl. p. 157. 

3 Cp. above, stitra III. 49, transl. p. 159. 
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«they are composite substances», this is the reason. (73.16). Indeed, 
the eye and other organs (are physical they) consist of an assemblage 
of atoms,? therefore they are called composite. On the other hand, beds 
and chairs etc. are requisites, because they are commodities to be enjoyed 
by man. This is the example which proves the general proposition. (On 
the authority of) this example the fact of having a composite nature 
is supposed to be subordinate to the fact of being serviceable to some- 
body else. Since beds, chairs etc. have a composite nature and they 
are serviceable to the man who uses them, therefore they are called 
requisites. 
(78.21). How does this reason contradict an admitted principle? 


91. It is a contrary reason, because it proves 
just the reverse of (the principle) admitted by 
the (disputant), viz, the reverse of an existence 
for the sake of a simple substance 


(74.2), To exist for the sake of something simple, means to have 
an aim directed towards something simple. This principle, the existence 
of the composite for the sake of the simple, is admitted by the dispu- 
tant who is a Sankhya philosopher. The opposite of it is existence 
for the sake of something composite. Since it proves the opposite the 
reason is self-contradictory. (74.4). (Indeed), the Sankhya maintains 
that the Soul exists. The Buddhist asks, why is that? The other then 
adduces a proof for establishing the existence of the Soul. (74.5). 
Thus it is that the point to be proved is that the sense-organs are 
serviceable to the Soul which is a simple substance. But this principle 
implies just the contrary. Indeed, when one thing helps the other, it 
is efficient in regard of the latter. And the effect is always something 
composite either from the start or gradually. Thus it is, therefore, 
that (the proposition) «the senses are not independent substances» 
means, that they exist for the sake of some composite substance, (not 
for the sake of a simple one). 

(74.9). This variety of a self-contradictory argument has been 
established by our Master Dignaga. How is it that you (Dhar- 
makirti), being the author of a Commentary on his work, have 
omitted it? 


1 E. g., the organ of vision consists in atoms of transparent matter (rijpa-pra- 
sada) located on the surface of the eye-ball in concentric circles, cp. my Central 
Conception, p. 12 ff. 
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92. Why is it not mentioned here (as a sepa- 
rate variety)? Because it is implied in the two 
other ones. 

(74.14). It might be objected that this contrary reason does not 
prove the reverse of what is expressed. How is it then, that it is in- 
cluded in the foregoing ones? 


93. It does not differ from them, in that it 
proves the reverse of the consequence. 


(74. 16). (It is included in the former ones), because such a reason 
which contradicts an admitted tenet, does not differ from them, inasmuch 
as it proves the reverse of the predicate which it is intended to estab- 
lish. Just as the previous two forms prove the reverse, so is also this 
one. Whether it proves or not the reverse of the words expressing it, 
does not matter. Therefore it is necessarily included in them. 

(74.19). If someone would object that the predicate to be dedu- 
ced must necessarily be expressed, and ask how it is then that the 
latter form (of fallacy) is identical with the preceding two in proving 
the reverse of the predicate, the author answers, 


94, There is indeed no material difference bet- 
ween an expressed and an intended predicate. 


(74.21). Since there is no disctinction, no difference whatsoever, 
between what is expressed as a predicate and what it is intended 
(really to prove), therefore this last form of the contrary reason is 
implied in the former two. Such is our conclusion. 

(74.22), Every section (in a scientific treatise) is devoted to some 
fact which has been challenged® by the opponent. To establish this 
fact is the aim (of the disputant). Whether this aim is explicitly sta- 
ted or implicitly understood, makes no difference, because (according 
to our opinion) there is no necessity of explicitly stating the point 
which must be established, (when it is understood implicitly).4 There 
is thus no (material) difference (between the last and the former two 
varieties of a contrary argument). 


1 upasamhara. 

3 Gpanna. 

3 jijnasita. 

4 Cp. above, siitra III. 47. 49. 

5 Lit., p. 75.1—2. «And what has fallen into the section is objectivized by 
the wish to prove it. A probandum is admitted whether expressed or not expressed, 
but not exclusively just the expressed is the probandum. Therefore no difference ». 
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§ 15. ANOTHER FALLACY OF AN UNCERTAIN REASON. 


(75.4). What fallacy ensues when one aspect of the reason is 
‘wrong and the other is uncertain? 


95. When one of the two forms? is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason becomes uncer- 
tain. 


(75.4). When the reverse of both these aspects of the reason is 
ascertained, the reason is contrary. When one of them is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason is uncertain. 

(75.6). What form has it? The author answers, 


96. An example — 


(Thesis). Someone is passionless or some- 
one is omniscient. 


(Reason). Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

(Major premise). (Whosoever is a human 
being possessing the faculty of speech, is 
omniscient and passionless). 


The contraposition is here wrong, the positive 
concomitance uncertain. 


(75.9). «Free from passions» is one predicate, «omniscient» is 
another one. «Because he possesses the faculty of speech» is the rea- 
son. The contraposition gives a wrong judgment. Our own personal 
experience teaches us that the reason is present in dissimilar cases, 
that a person who has passions and who is not omniscient is never- 
theless not deprived of the faculty of speech? Therefore, the general 


1 The second and the third aspect of the logical reason are alone here alluded 
to, its presence in similar cases only and its absence in every dissimilar case, 
alias the major premise in its direct and its contraposited form. The first aspect 
of the reason or its presence upon the subject of the conclusion, alias the minor 
premise, is here left out of account, its deficiency has been treated above iu 
sttras III. 59—67. 

3 Lit., p. 75. 10—11. «Just in the self which has passions and is non-omnisci- 
ent, in the dissimilar case, the fact of speech is seen». 
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proposition is wrong when contraposited. In its positive form it is 
uncertain. Why? 


97. Since omniscience and (absolute) absence 
of passions are unaccessible to experience, it 
is uncertain whether the gift of speech coexists 
(with these attributes) or not. 


(75.14). Omniscient beings and beings (absolutely) without pas- 
sions constitute the similar instances (from witch the generalization 
is to be drawn by Induction). They are unaccessible (to experience),” 
they are metaphysical.* The faculty of speech, on the other hand, is a 
faculty known from experience. Whether this faculty is present with 
them,‘ i. e., with transcendental omniscient and passionless beings, or 


1 The positive form of the major premise will be, 
Whosoever possesses the faculty of speech is omniscient. 
Its cortraposition will be, 
Whosoever is non-omniscient does not possess the faculty of speech. 
Although it has been established above, sfitra IIT. 28 ff., that concomitance and 
its contraposition are equipollent and always express implicitly the same fact, 
nevertheless in a fallacious syllogism the one may be wrong and the other only 
uncertain. Here the contraposition is proved by personal experience to be wrong. 
This same experience, one would think, is sufficient to explode the positive form of 
the major premise modo tollente, but itis here treated as though it had the form of the 
proposition «all omniscient beings possess the faculty of speech » and is then rejected 
on the ground that omniscient beings are beyond our experience. It is a matter of 
course that no such syllogism has ever been maintained by any school. The Jains 
have maintained that the founder of their religion was omniscient because he has 
preached their religion. Other Jains are reported to have considered the knowledge 
of astronomy as a token of omniscience, cp. below siitra III. 131. The Buddhists, 
onthe contrary, have maintained that preaching (upadesa-pranayanam) is a mark 
of non-omniscience, since conceptual thought (vikalpa) and speech can express only 
limited, imputed knowledge, cp. N. kanika, p.112—118, It is nevertheless a tenet 
in Mah&yana that Buddha, tbe Absolute Being,is Omniscient, but this cannot be 
established by logical methods. Here the terms are arranged in every possible combi- 
nation, from a formal stand point, for didactical purposes, without any reference to 
real tenets. [It has become usual among Tibetan logicians to choose quite senseless 
examples in order better to impress the rules of formal logic. An inference of the 
form «all goats are sheep because they are cows» is considered to be well suited 
to exemplify an inference where all the three aspects of the reason are wrong. 
* viprakarsdt. 
3 atindriyatrat. 
4 tatra. 
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not, (will always remain) a problem. Therefore we will never be able 
to decide whether omniscience can be deduced from the faculty of 
speech or not. The reason is uncertain. 


§ 16. WHAT FALLACY ENSUES WHEN BOTH ASPECTS OF THE 
REASON ARE UNCERTAIN. 


(75.17). It will now, be stated, that when both the aspects of the 
reason are dubious, the reason is (also) uncertain, 


98. When there is doubt regarding these same 
two forms of the reason, the fallacy is (also) 
called uncertain. 


(75.19). When the same forms, i.e. the general proposition and 
its contraposition are dubious, the reason itself is dubious. 


99. (Thesis). The living body is endowed with 
a Soul 


(Reason). Because it possesses breath and 
other (animal functions). 


1 We find the argument inferring the existence in a body of a substantial Soul 
from the presence in it of animal functions, already adumbrated in V ai’. 9, III. 2. 4. 
It was included by Digna&ga in his Hetu-cakra as a logical fallacy of a conter- 
minous (asadha@rana) reason Uddyotakara, opposing Dignaga, took it up and 
vindicated it as a valid reason. He thus was led to establish the theory of logical 
reasons supported by negative examples alone (kevala-vyatirekin). He also interpre- 
ted the Method of Residues (Sesavad-anuma@na) as an inference from negative in- 
stances only and applied to it the term of avtta-hetu which in the Sankhya school 
was the current designation of the Method of Difference (vaidharmyavat). N. K an- 
dali, p. 208, Jayanta, p. 436 and 577, accepts the theory. After some fluctuations 
it was finally incorporated into the amalgamated system by Gangej3a, cp. Tattva- 
cintimani, p. IL. 582 ff., and has become one of the characteristic features of modern 
Nyaya, cp. on it H. Jacobi in 99 A. 1919, p. 9 ff. and art. Vita und Avita in 
R. Garbe’s Festschrift. As fallacy it occupies in Dignaga’s system of possible logi- 
cal reasons tbe central position, it is the most barren, so to say, reason, so barren 
that it almost is no reason at all. The function of a logical reason is to determine the 
position of a subject between similar and dissimilar cases and thus to connect it 
through similarity with its logical predicate. But in this case there are no similar 
and no dissimilar cases at all, the subject being conterminous with the fact adduced 
as a reason. Since the predicate and its negation contain in themselves all things 
cognizable, the supposed reason, so far it is a real fact, must be contained 
somewhere among them, but there is absolutely no possibility to determine whether 
it is contained thein one part or in the other. The argument, according to Dig- 
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(76. 2). «Is endowed with a Soul» is the predicate. «The body» is 
the subject. The «living body» is a qualification. When the body is 
dead, the existence in it of the Soul is not admitted (by the advocates of 
a substantial Soul). «Breath» means taking in breath and other attri- 
butes of a sentient being, like opening and shutting the eyes etc. 
The fact that the living body possesses these attributes is the reason. 

(76.5). This fact gives rise to uncertainty (as to whether a Soul 
really exists in it or not), since it is over-narrow,? (i. e., it is found in the 
living body exclusively, the reason is conterminous with the subject). 

Indeed, the presence of the middle term upon the minor* produces ® 
doubt (as to the presence there of the major term) owing to two 
causes. (The first is) that a dilemma is produced of which the two horns 
embrace together every thing existing.* (The second is) that we do not 
know which of these two comprehensive classes includes (the fact repre- 
senting our logical reason, or middle term). (76. 7). If these two classes 
did not embrace together every thing existing, (if some evidence from 
similar and dissimilar cases would have been available), there would 
be no doubt, because there being other (similar) instances the minor 
premise * (would then be confirmed by evidence drawn from them), one 
of the horns of the dilemma would be cancelled and the doubt sol- 


naga, reduces to the formula «sound is eternal because it is heard», which is as 
valid as the contrary judgment «sound is non-eternal because it is heard». Accor- 
ding to the Naiy&yikas there are contrary cases, viz., inanimate things, jars etc., 
from which animal functions are excluded, and this proves by mere dissimilarity 
the existence of a Soul. But according to the Buddhists there is no exclusion from 
dissimilar cases, if there is no inclusion in the similar ones. The Buddhists deny 
the existence of the Soul as a separate substance. Mahayana denies also the exi- 
stence of all eternal substances and applies the term existence only to what is 
causally efficient (artha-kriyd-karin). But the question whether the Soul really 
exists, or whether eternally unchanging substances really exist, is here left out 
of account, and the question is taken from the logical side only, which must be bind- 
ing even to the advocates of the existence of a Soul. 

1 asadharana. 3 paksa-dharma. 

3 hetu = karana = Tib. royu. 

4 Viz., the living body possessing animal functions, as according to the law of 
excluded middle, either is or is not the possessor of a Soul. The possessors and non- 
possessors of a Soul represent together all things existing. 

5 The minor premise (paksa-dharma) here must be imagined as having the 
form of «this living body possesses those animal functions which by induction 
from similar cases are proved to be’invariably concomitant with the presence of a 
Soul». Since there are no facts from which this generalization can be drawn, there 
is no certainty concerning the reason and minor premise. 
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ved.’ (76.9), A fact which points to an indefinite position of the subject 
between two mutually exclusive attributes is a source of doubt. A fact 
which is not capable of doing even that (is no reason at all), it is a 
source of ignorance. A fact which points to a definite position of the 
subject between two (opposed) possibilities is (either a right logical 
reason), or it may also be just a contrary one.? 

(76.11). Therefore, if there are only two all-embracing possibilities 
and no certainty that the subject is present upon only one of them, 
this will give rise to doubt. (76.12). On the other hand, (if there are 
instances) proving the presence (of the reason either in the one or 
in the other class), if we are certain that it is definitely present (only on 
one side), the reason will be, (as stated above, either a right one) or just 
the contrary (of a right one, in any case it will not be indefinite). (76. 13). 
But if we are certain that it is indefinite, it then can be either 
1) an overwide mark (pervading not alone the subject of the inference, 
but all the similar and dissimilar instances as well*), or 2) a reason 
whose exclusion from the dissimilar instances is subject to doubt,* or 


1 Lit., «could not point to a subject non-disjoint from one attribute among the 
two», i. e., could point to a subject disjoint from one of the attributes, and conse- 
quently conjoint with the other. 

2E.g., both propositions «Socrates is mortal, because so many persons are 
known to have died», and «Socrates is tmmortal, because so many persons are 
known to have died» have that feature in common that the position of the middle 
term «man», although right in the first case and wrong in the second, is in both 
cases definite; in the first proposition it is represented as present in similar and, eo 
ipso, absent in dissimilar instances, in the second it is, on the contrary, represented 
as present in dissimilar cases, i. ¢., in cases of immortality, and absent, eo ipso, in 
similar cases, or in cases of mortality, It is indispensable to mention both these 
combinations because in Dign&ga’s system of logical reasons they fill up definite 
places assigned to them. 

8 Example see above, text p. 66.7, transl. p. 181, «the sounds of speech are 
eternal entities, because they are cognizable». Cognizable are both the similar eter- 
nal entities, like the Cosmic Ether or Space, and the dissimilar impermanent enti- 
ties, like pots etc. The presence of the reason is equally ascertainable on both 
sides, hence no conclusion is possible. 

4 Example cp. above, text p. 66.10, transl. p. 182, «the sounds of speech 
are willfully produced, because they are impermanent». There are two classes 
of objects, they are either willfully produced or produced without the intervention of 
a personal will. Willfully produced are pots etc., and impermanence is present on 
them. But existing without the intervention of a personal will are both permanent 
objects as the Cosmical Ether and impermanent things like lightning etc. The posi- 
tion of the reason is uncertain, since it is only partly excluded from the dissimilar 
cases. 
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3) a reason whose positive concomitance is subject to doubt,) or 4) a 
reason whose contraposited concomitance is wrong.* (76. 14). (Finally,* 
when there are altogether no instances) pointing to the presence of 
the reason (either on one side or on the other, when the reason is 
conterminous with the subject of the inference), the reason will be an 
over-narrow, (a too peculiar), uncertain reason.* 


1 Example see text p. 66.8, transl. p. 182, «the sounds of speech are pro- 
duced without the intervention of a personal will, hecause they are impermanent», 
The two mutually exclusive classes are the same as in the preceding example, but 
the position of the similar and dissimilar instances, from which the generalization 
is drawn, is reversed. The similar’ instances, the objects not willfully produced, are 
both permanent and impermanent. This alone would not invalidate the concomitance 
since the positive concomitance must be supported not by all similar cases, but 
only by some of them (cp. sutra II.6—7); provided there is no evidence to the 
contrary, it will be right. But in the present case the concomitance will never- 
theless be uncertain, because the contraposition will give a wrong judgment. The dis- 
similar instances, the objects willfully produced are all impermanent. This fallacy 
occupies the third place in Dignaga’s system. 

2 Example see text p. 66.12, transl. p. 183, «the sounds of speech are eter- 
nal entities, because they are penetrable». All objects are either eternally un- 
changing or perpetually changing (momentary, cp. p. 121 n.). Penetrability is 
represented on both sides, but only partly. The Cosmic Ether is imagined as con- 
terminous with Space, eternal and penetrable. Atoms are assumed by the Vaise- 
sika school as eternal and impenetrable. It is not required that all penctrable 
(amiirta) objects should be eternal in order to establish the general proposition 
«whatsoever is penetrable is eternal». The predicate can be greater in extension 
than the subject. But the canons of inference (cp. stra II. 7) require that the 
reason should be totally absent in dissimilar cases, i. e., in the present instance, 
that the impermanent objects should be all of them penetrable, and this is not the 
case, because jars etc. are impermanent and impenetrable. Since the contraposition 
does not hold good (asiddha), the fallacy is called fallacy of unwarranted contra- 
position. It is the ninth fallacy of Dignaga’s system. The logical value of this 
example has given rise to a great deal of controversy among the Tibetan logicians. 

8 This fallacy occupies the central position in Dignaiga’s systematic table of 
possible reasons. There are neither similar nor dissimilar cases. The major premise 
cannot be established by Induction. Above and beneath it are the two right rea- 
sons, whose position regarding the similar and dissimilar cases is definite and cor- 
rect. At the right and at the left are the two contrary reasons whose position is as 
definite, but the reverse of correct. In the four corners are situated the indefinite 
uncertain reasons. We thus have a square table with a centre and three points on 
every side making together 9 items (if the corner points are not reckoned double). 
This remarkable achievement of Dignaga will be fully elucidated by M-r A. Vo- 
strikoff in his forthcoming edition and translation of Dignaga’s Hetucakra- 
samarthana. 

4 Lit., p. 76. 5—15. «This non-shared (by anything else fact) will be establi- 
shed as a cause (hetu = rgyu) of doubt. And the attribute of the subject (paksa- 
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(76.15). Therefore (the author now proceeds) to indicate the two 
causes why an attribute conterminous (with the subject of the infe- 
rence) can produce no certainty. 


100. Because except the class of entities pos- 
sessing a Soul, and the class not possessing it, 


there is no (third) group where animal functi- 
ons are found. 


(76.18). «Possessing a Soul» is an entity wherein the Soul exists. 
«Non-possessing it» is that wherein it is absent. There is no group, 
different from them, wherein breath etc. should be present as a real 
attribute. Therefore it gives rise to uncertainty. 

(76. 21). Why is it that there is no other group? 


101. Because presence and absence of the 
Soul embrace between them every existing 
object. 

(77.2). Presence of the Soul is its existence. It is contrasted with 
non-existence.’ Both embrace, i. e., include, every existing reality. 
Where Soul exists, we have an entity possessing a Soul. All other 


dharma) is a cause (hetu=rgyu) of doubt from two causes (karana = rgyu). 
Because which two forms are the object of doubt in them every existing object is 
included, and because there is no certainty of (its) presence even in one of these 
two pervasive forms. There is no doubt regarding those two forms in which two 
forms all existing objects are not included. Because when another form occurs, 
the attribute of the subject will not be capable of showing the subject as non-disjoi- 
ned from one attribute among the two, therefore it will not be a cause (hetu = 
rgyu) of doubt, (70. 9) The thing showing an indefinite existence between two attri- 
butes is a cause (hetu = rgyu) of doubt. But a thing incapable of showing even an 
indefinite existence among two attributes is a cause (hetu = rgyu) of non-cognition. 
A reason (hetu = gtan-thsigs) showing a definite position is eventually (va) contrary. 
(76.11). Therefore by which two (possibilities) every thing existing is included, for 
them there 1s a cause (hetu= rgyu) of doubt, if there is no certainty of the pre- 
sence also in one among them. But if there is certainty of presence, if there is cer- 
tainty of definite (-exclusive) presence in one place, the reason (hetu = gtan-thsigs) 
can eventually be a contrary one. But if there is certainty of non-exclusive (ani- 
yata) existence, it will be generally uncertain or uncertain as to the exclusion 
from dissimilar cases or doubtfully concomitant or wrong as to exclusion. But if 
there will be uncertainty as to its presence even in one place, it will be a non- 
shared uncertain (reason)». Note the double translation in Tibetan of hetu either 
by rgyu = ka@rana, or by gtan-thsigs = linga. 

1 Lit., p. 77.2. «The presence of the Soul is its real existence, its exclusion is 
its non-existence », 
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entities do not possess it. There is no other (third) group. This cir- 
cumstance is (one of the) causes producing uncertainty. 

(77.5). After having stated that the two groups include everything 
existing, the second (cause of uncertainty) is next given. 


102. Neither can the presence (of the reason) 
in one of these (classes) be apprehended with 
certainty. 

(77.7). There is no certainty of the presence, or of the real 
existence, (of the reason) in one of these groups, either in the one 
which (is supposed) to possess a Soul or in the one which (is suppo- 
sed) not to possess it, Neither is there some other place, besides 
these two groups, where the presence of animal functions could be 
found as a real attribute. 

(77.8). Therefore only so much is known that (animal functions) 
are an appurtenance of some entities which are included (somewhere) 
among just these two groups. But there is no certainty about that 
particular group in which alone they are really present. That is the 
meaning. Therefore (the author) says,— (the reason is uncertain). 


103. Since neither in the entities supposed to 
possess a Soul, nor in the entities known not 
to possess it, is the presence of animal functi- 
ons certain? 

(77.12). There are no real objects in which either the presence or 
the absence of an (eternal) Soul would be (empirically) ascertainable 
and universally accepted, and in which (at the same time) the absence 
of animal functions would be an established fact. Therefore the reason 
is uncertain, since its concomitance is not ascertained. These two cau- 
ses make an attribute conterminous (with the subject) an uncertain 
reason. They have been thus indicated. 

(77.15). Every logical reason being present upon the subject of 
the conclusion? (constitutes the minor premise, but it) becomes uncer- 


1 In sutra III. 103 read asiddhes instead of asiddhih, the following words ta- 
bhyam na vyatiricyate must be transferred to the end of the next sutra, where like- 
wise asiddheh is to be read instead of astddhih. 

2 The minor premise (paksa-dharma) would have been «the living body posses- 
ses animal functions». But the author introduces it in the form of a part of the con- 
clusion, saying in sTitra III. 104 «therefore the breath etc. being present in the living 
body» etc. The term paksa-dharma is often used as a synonym of hetu, Dandar 
Lha-ramba calls the Hetu-cakra Phyogs-chos-khor-lo = paksa-dharma-cakra. 
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tain when it is either overwide (trespassing into the sphere of dissi- 
milar instances, whether embracing all of them or only a part), or 
when it is over-narrow (coterminous with the subject). The (author) 
now introduces the minor premise, giving it the form as though it 
were a conclusion. 


104. Therefore, since it is not proved that ani- 
mal functions inherent in a living body exclude 
it either from the class of all objects posses- 
sing a Soul or from all objects not possessing 
any, (it is impossible to point out that one 
among) these two groups in which they are ne- 
cessarily absent. 


(77.19). The words «animal functions inherent in a living body» 
point to the minor premise. Since there is no certainty of the absence 
of the mark in neither of both groups, therefore it does not exclude 
(the living body, neither out of the one group, nor out of the other). 
If it were a real attribute necessarily present in one of the two all- 
embracing groups, it (eo ipso) would have been absent in the other. 
Therefore it is said, «since it is not established that (animal functions 
in a living body) exlude it either from all entities having a Soul or 
from all entities not having any Soul etc....». Animal functions are 
absent in some objects only, e.g., in jars etc. So much alone is certain. 
But we do not know precisely whether it is absent in all objects having 
or in all objects not having a Soul. We do not know that it is ne- 
cessarily absent in the whole of the one or (in the whole) of the other 
group. It cannot, therefore, be necessarily excluded out of neither of 
them. 

(78.5). But then perhaps the positive concomitance of animal 
functions with one of the two groups is certain? 


105—106. Neither is there any positive concomi- 
tance, because (the necessary presence of the rea- 
son) in one of the groups is also not established. 

(78.7). No! animal functions are not necessarily concomitant with 
either of the (two groups), neither with the group of those having a 
Soul, nor with the group of those who have none. Why is that? 
(78.10). Because its presence in one of the two groups, either in that 
where there is a Soul, or in that where there is no Soul, is not estab- 
lished. That animal functions are a real attribute to be found some- 
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where among the two groups, this is certain. But it is not certain that 
they necessarily coexist with a Soul, or that they necessarily are incom- 
patible with Soul. How can then their concomitance (with the Soul) 
be ascertained? 

(78.13). Now, the Buddhist denies the existence ot Soul alto- 
gether. For him there can be no question whether animal functions 
really exist in those beings which (are supposed) to possess a Soul. On 
the contrary, for him there is only certainty that we can speak neither 
of the presence nor of the absence of such functions in them. (Does 
that mean that he can deny both their presence and their absence with 
the non-existing Soul?)' This suggestion is answered (in the follo- 


wing passage), 


107—108. Whether the Soul exists or whether 
it does not exist, we cannot in any case deny at 
once both the presence and the absence of ani- 
mal functions (in soulless beings), because the 
denial of the one implies the affirmation of the 
other.’ 

(78.17). If there are real beings endowed with a Soul, we can 
impossibly be (simultaneously) certain of both the presence and ab- 
sence in them of animal functions. (Nor is the contrary possible). If 
there are no (real beings) endowed with a Soul, we neither can deny 
(at once) the presence and the absence (in them of those functions).* 
Why is that? (78.21). Because just the denial* of the one — whe- 


1 Lit., p. 78, 183—15. «And is it not that for the opponent there is nothing pos- 
sessing a Soul? Therefore there is neither concomitance nor exclusion of this rea- 
son in the possessor of a Soul. Thus there is certainty of the non-existence of both 
concomitance and exclusion in the (non-existing) possessor of a Soul, but not doubt 
of its real existence. Having put this question he says». — vyatireka is here used 
not in the sense of contraposition, but of exclusion or absence, = abhava, cp. text 
p. 79.7. From the fact that there are no Souls altogether, the disputant draws a 
deductio ad absurdum, that animal functions whether present or absent will always 
be concomitant with the absence of a Soul, satmaka means here the supposed pos- 
sessor of a Soul, 

2 Lit., p. 78, sutras 107—108. «And there is no certainty of non-existence of 
both concomitance and exclusion of it from the possessor of a Soul and from the 
non-possessor of a Soul, because the certainty of the non-existence of the one is 
invariably concomitant with the existence of the other». 

3 Lit., p. 78.18. «And the ablative case «from the possessor of a Soul, from 
the non-possessor of a Soul» must be regarded as depending on the word exclusion ». 

4 abhava-niicaya. 
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ther of the presence or of the absence — is inseparable from the affir- 
mation? of the other, of the second (alternative). (Denial) necessarily 
implies affirmation. 

(79.1). Such is the condition. For this reason (the Buddhist’s Soul- 
denial is here irrelevant). Since one negative certainty implies the 
(correlative) positive certainty, therefore both alternatives cannot be 
‘simultaneously true. 

(79.3). Why is it again that the denial of one (alternative) neces- 
sarily implies the affirmation of the other? 

--t This question is answered — 


109. The necessary presence and the necessary 
absence? (of animal functions wheresoever a Soul 
is absent), (these two facts) are exclusive of one 
another. Since neither of them can be establi- 

Shed, (the adduced reason for proving the exi- 
stence of a Soul) is uncertain, (it proves no- 
thing). 

(79.6). The mutual exclusion of two facts means that the absence 
(of the one is equivalent to the presence of the other). This alone is 
the essence ® of both (tke facts in question). This their relation * con- 
stitutes their essence.* For this reason (the argument is uncertain). 

(79.7). The positive and the inverted connection (of the middle 
term are here nothing but its) presence and absence. Presence and ab- 
sence (of the same thing) are by their essence mutually exclusive. 
(According to the Law of Contradiction) when something is delimited 
by its difference from something else, it takes its stand upon this 
contrast.* (79.9). Now, presence can be defined as an absence of its 
own absence, (as a double negation). Thus the presence of something 
-takes its stand upon an exclusion of its own negation. (79.10). Nega- 
tion (or non-existence) is again, (according to our theory of Negation °) 
the absence of a (definite) form’ of it, (a form representable), con- 


1 bhava-niscaya. 

2 anraya-ryatireka = bhava-abhava. 

+ riipa = svaripa. 

4 bhava. 

5 Op. above, text p. 69. 22—70. 3, trans]. p. 193. 

6 Cp. above, cp. II, siitra 26 fi. 

7 ntripa-aba@ava, lit, formless or illimited negation, but here the negation of a 
definite form must be understood, otherwise the passage would stand in glaring 
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structed by imagination. By contrasting (a given content) with what 
represents its own negation, we cognize that content as a (definite) 
image. 

(79.11). If that is so, the denial of the presence (of animal functions 
in beings having no Soul) is equivalent to their absence, and the 
denial of their absence is equivalent to their presence. Therefore, if 
we are certain that they ure not present, we (eo ipso) are certain that 
they are absent, and if we are certain that they are not absent, we 
(eo ipso) are certain that they are present. (The presence and absence 
of anima] functions in things characterized by the absence of a Soul 
cannot simultaneously be true). 

(79.18). Therefore, supposing (we adhere to the Buddhist view and 
maintain) that the existence of an (eternal) Soul is a phantom,? (be- 
cause no creature) in reality possesses it, nevertheless this does not 
mean that we can, with apodictic certainty, deny both the presence 
and the absence of animal functions in these (soulless realities on the 
score that every thing is soulless). (According to the Law of Contra- 
diction*) one real thing cannot simultaneously be present and absent 
in another one, and therefore we cannot with apodictic certainty deny 
them both at once, (we can only fluctuate between them). 

(79.15). Nor do we here propose to prove to our opponents® (the 
Naiyayikas) that the (eternal) Soul does not exist at all and that real 
beings do not possess it, but (we propose to prove that it is incum- 


contradiction to p. 70.9, where a niyata-akara kalpita abhava is layed stress on. 
The meaning is rupam paricchidyate niripatam (tasya eva stipasya abhGvam) vya- 
vacchidya. Such also seems to be the intention of the Tib. translators, cp. p. 
180. 9—11. Jayanta speaks, p. 52. 3, of ntrupa-abhava as non-existence posseasing 
no perceptible colour. Mallavad!, fol. 105—106, explains — atha bhavatu yasya 
vyavacchedena yat paricchidyate tat tat-pariharena vyavasthitam, param nabhava- 
vyavacchedena bha@vasya pariccedah syad ity Giankyaha svabhavetyadt (79.9)... 
athabhavasya niyata-srartipa-abhave katham tad-vyavacchedena bhava-vyavasthitth 
syad ity G@ankyaha (a)bhavo hityadi, (79.10). atha bhavatu niriipo (a)bhavah, 
param na niripam vyavacchi(dya riipam Gkaravat paricchidyata iti). Kamalaiatia, 
p. 934.18, uses the term niripa in connection with samanya in the sense of nthe 
svabhava = Ssinya. 

1 avastu. 

2 Cp. above, text p. 70.12 ff 

3The argument here discussed is advanced by the Naiyayika, cp. N. vart. 
and Tatp. ad Nyaya-sutra, I. 35, the opponent, prativadin, is the Buddhist, but 
Soullessness is a characteristic tenct of Buddhists against which the Naiyayikes 
usually protest, both parties are mutually the opponents of one another. 
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bent upon them to admit that) logically? (the existence of a Soul re- 
mains a problem). (So far the adduced reason can prove nothing), both 
its presence (in living bodies) and its absence (in lifeless things) are 
not proved. (79.17). Just because there are no facts which could (by 
the methods of Agreement and Difference) establish beyond the possi- 
bilitq of doubt the presence of an (eternal) Soul (on the one side) and 
its absence (on the other), just therefore (the existence of anima] fun- 
ctions can decide nothing), neither can it prove the presence nor the 
absence (of a Soul). (79.18). But if we had facts establishing beyond 
doubt the impossibility of one horn of the dilemma, these very facts 
would (eo ipso) establish the necessity of the other horn, and there could 
be no doubt at all (regarding the question where animal] functions) are 
present and where they are absent. (79.20). But since this is not the 
case, just therefore we fluctuate between an affirmation and a denial. 
Doubt produces an uncertain reason. That is what (the author) has 
expressed (in the aphorism)? 


1 prama@na here in the sense of evidence, of facts from which a valid conclu- 
sion is possible. 

2 Lit, p. 79.4—21. «Becuuse concomitance and contraposition (or presence 
and absence) have the essence of mutual exclusion, just therefore, because of doubt 
regarding concomitance and contraposition, it is uncertain. (79.6). Mutual exclu- 
sion is (mutual) non-existence. Just this is the essence of them both. Their relation 
(bhava) is their essence. For this reason (the terms) concomitance and contraposi- 
tion are (here used in the sence of) existence and non-existence. And existence and 
non-existence have both the essence of mutual exclusion. By whose exclusion what 
is defined, by its opposition to that is it established. Existence is defined by the 
exclusion of its own non-existence. Therefore existence is settled through an exclu- 
sion of its own non-existence. (79. 10). Non-existence, indeed, is formless in so far 
it is shown by imagination (sc. it is the absence of an imagined form). By exclu- 
ding formlessness a form possessing an image is defined. If this is so, the non- 
existence of concomitance (presence) is contraposition (absence), and the non-exi- 
stence of contraposition (absence) is concomitance (presence). Therefore, when the 
non-existence of concomitance (presence) is ascertained, contraposition (absence) is 
being ascertained, and when the non-existence of contraposition (absence) is ascer- 
tained, concomitance (presence) is being ascertained. (79. 13). Therefore if, for sure, 
the possessor of a Soul is no realitv and the non-possessor of a Soul is reality, ne- 
vertheless there is no certainty of the non-existence in them of both the presence 
and absence of breath etc., because, since the existence and non-existence at once 
of one thing in one thing is contradiction, the certainty of the non-existence of both 
is impossible. (79. 15). And the two things having and not having a Soul are not real 
and unreal in accordance with the opponent (the Buddhist), but in accordance with 
evidence, thus they are both uncertain. Therefore there is doubt of existence and 
non-existence concerning the possession of breath etc. in them both. Just because 
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(79.22). (The author once more states in what sense (the argu- 
ment) is problematic. 


110, Neither can we affirm (on such grounds) 
the necessary existence of a Soul, nor can we 
deny it, 


(80.1). Neither can we affirm (the necessary existence of a Soul on 
such grounds) nor can we deny it. (80. 2). Because both the direct con- 
comitance (of animal functions with a Soul) and its contraposition are 
uncertain, we cannot affirm neither the major term (the existence of 
the Soul) nor the other, the opposite fact, (its non-existence). When 
both the presence of the reason in similar cases and its absence in 
(every) contrary case is unascertainable, neither the predicate nor the 
reverse of it can be established. Nor is there any other (intermediate) 
alternative between these two. Entities either have a Soul or they 
have none. (80.4). We (conclude) therefore that whether in the object 
of the inference, in the living body, a Soul exists or not, cannot be 
ascertained through (the mark of) animal functions. This mark is 
uncertain.” 


there is neither somewhere certainty of existence nor certainty of non-existence 
of the direct and contraposed concomitance, just therefore there is doubt of direct 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence). (79.18). But if, albeit 
somewhere, there would be certainty of the non-existence of one among the positive 
and contraposed concomitances (of presence and absence), just this would be the 
certainty of the existence of the second. Thus there would be no doubt at all of the 
positive and contraposed concomitances. (79.20). But since there nowhere is cer- 
tainty concerning existence or non-existence, just therefore there is donbt of positive 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence). And from doubt (the rea- 
son) is uncertain, thus he says», — anvaya and vyatireka at first mean concomi- 
tance and its contraposition, cp. text p. 41.3. Both are characterized as equipollent, 
cp. text p. 43.1, as mutually implying one another, cp. text p. 52.20. Here they 
are used in the sense of presence and absence, bharabh@vau, p. 79.7, and characte- 
rized as exclusive of one another. Moreover tyatireka is also used in the sense of 
vaidharmya «method of Difference», cp. text 51.5, hence anvaya also means the 
method of Agreement. 

1 Lit., p. 80. 1. « Because from this there is no certainty of the major term and 
of its counter part». 

2 The concluding part of the argument, beginning with p. 78. 13, is apparently 
directed against an opponent who had set forth an argument like the following. If 
the Buddhists admit the existence in some cases of animal functions and deny the 
existence of Souls altogether, then for them both the presence and ihe absence of 
anima] functions will be concomitant with the abseuce of a Soul, because Soul is 
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(80.6). After having explained the fallacies which are incurred 
when the three aspects of the logical mark are either wrong or un- 
certain, the author draws the conclusion, 


lll. Thus there are three kinds of fallacies, 
the Unreal, the Contrary and the Uncertain. 
They are respectively produced when either one 
aspect of the mark singly, or any pair of them, 
are either unreal or uncertain. 


(80. 9). «Thus» means in the manner above explained. When one 
single aspect of them is unreal or uncertain, or when each pair of 
them is unreal or uncertain, we then have the fallacies of Unreal, 
Contrary or Uncertain reasons. «Respectively» means that the fallacy 
is determined by that case of unreality or of doubt which agrees 
with the corresponding unreality or uncertainty (of the aspects of the 
mark). «Respectively» means that to each object on one part there is 
a corresponding object (on the other). 


§ 17. Tux CouNTERBALANCED REASON. 


112—113. One more (variety) of an uncertain 
reason has been established, viz, the (Counterba- 
lanced) reason which falls in line with its own 
contradiction, (which is self-contradictory).—Why 
is it not mentioned here? Because it cannot oc- 
cur in the process of (matural) ratiocination. 


(80.14). But did not our Master (Dig naga) establish one more 
(variety) of an uncertain logical reason, viz., (the counter-balanced 
reason), the reason which falls in line with its own contradiction? It 
falls in line with what contradicts a (principle) established on other 
grounds, it is contradictory. (80.15). Or else, it is a contrary rea- 
son, because it proves the reverse of a fact established on other 


absent everywhere. The Buddhist negation of a Soul was mentioned above, ch. 
II. 67, in connection with the fallacy of unreal (assidha) reason. There it was 
assumed that the minor term and minor premise in a syllogism must be something 
admitted as real by both parties, by the disputant and the opponent. But here the 
fallacies of concomitance are alone considered and the stand-point is one of formal 
logic, all metaphysical judgments are considered as problematic, the Buddhist de- 
nial of a Soul is not excluded. 
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grounds, and (in the same time) it is a right reason, since it is concomi- 
tant with its own (special) consequence. Thus it is contrary and right: 
(at the same time). 

(80.17). Quite true! Our Master has established (this variety). 
But I have omitted it here. Why? Because, (a reason simultaneously 
right and wrong), cannot occur in the process of (natural) ratioicna- 
tion. 

(80. 21) The proper domain of inference? is the threefold logical 
tie, (sc. the necessary presence of the reason upon the subject of the 
conclusion, its necessary presence in similar and its absolute absence 
in all dissimilar cases). (This threefold logical connection), as far as it 
is established by positive facts,* (constitutes the domain of inference 
proper). It produces inference, therefore we call it the domain of infe- 
rence. An inference (or a conclusion) is produced from such a threefold’ 
connection when proved by positive facts. Therefore this alone is the 
(real) domain of inference. Since (real) inference (alone) is our subject- 
matter, we cannot deal with a reason which is (at once) right and 
wrong.* 

(81.1). Indeed, when we have proposed to deal with the threefold 
logical connection as far as it is established on real facts, we can 
introduce only such logical fallacies which are (albeit partly) establi- 
shed on real facts.° But a (double) reason which is right and contra- 


The viruddhavyabhicari fallacy of Dignaga has survived in the Nyaya- 
Vaisegika united system under the name of sat-pratipaksa, and a corresponding 
aspect of the valid reason, the asat-pratipaksa aspect, has been invented, in order 
to save the right proportion between the number of the aspects of a valid reagon and 
the corresponding number of fallacies. Pradasta pada, p, 239. 2—3, includes it in 
the category called by him anadhyavasita reason. He admits that conflicting argu- 
ments, such as pointed out by Dignaga, occur in science (é@stra), but he objects 
to the name of a doubtful reason for it. A doubt is produced when we are not 
capable to decide between two aspects of the same thing, and not when an argu- 
ment is counterbalanced by another one, cp. N. Kandall, p. 241.13 ff. It is clear 
that Pragastapida’s words are a reply to Dignaga’s theory. Bodas thinks, Tarka- 
Samgraha p. 307 (Bombay, 1918), that the satpratipaksa fallacy is foreshadowed 
by Gotama’s prakarana-sama, N.S., I. 2.7, but this is doubtful. 

21t is clear that this is also the only domain of logic in general; logic, infe- 
rence, three-aspected reason, invariable concomitance, necessary connection, a)} 
these expressions by their implications cover the same ground. 

3 pramana-siddha. 

4 Lit., « There is no possibility of contrary and non-discrepant». 

5 A fallacy like the one mentioned in ch, III. 60 cannot be maintained to repose, 
albeit partly, on positive facts. The theory of syllogism is better illustrated by fal- 
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dictory is not something established on real facts. Therefore, since it 
is impossible, it is omitted (in our system). (81.4). Why should it be 
impossible? 


114. A (real) contradiction is indeed impossible 
(in the domain of the three varieties of logical 
dependence), as established by us, in the cases of 
necessary Succession, of neccessary Coexistence 
and of Negation# 


(81. 7). Indeed, a (real) contradiction is an impossibility. We have 
already explained what we understand under a causal and under an 
analytical logical connection. Causality consists in the (necessary) de- 
pendence of everything upon its cause. An analytical reason consists 
in its being contained under the fact which is deduced from it. In 
order that there should be a real contradiction the effect must exist 
altogether without its own cause, and a property must exist some- 
where beyond the concept under which it is contained.2 (81.10). And 
negation should then also be something different from what has been 
established (by us). Negation has been established as a repelled sug- 
gestion of presence. Such negation is also unthinkable without the 
fact of the absence of some real object (on a definite spot). It also 
affords no opportunity for a (real) contradiction. 


lacies, and the Indian and Tibetan logicians largely use quite impossible combina- 
tions, because they throw a strong light upon the canons of syllogism. What 
the author here wishes to express is not that contradiction cannot partly repose on 
facts, as every fallacy does, but that, although in our natural process of every day 
thinking we can draw fallacious conclusions, we cannot at once draw two dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions. This is only possible when the constructors 
of scientific theories depart a long way from the safe ground of realities and 
dwell in the sphere of metaphysics. This and the adjoining passages are very 
remarkable as a clear indication of the critical tendencies of Dharmakirti’s 
philosophy. 

1 Lit., p. 81.5—6. «Because there is no possibility of contradiction of Effect 
and Own-existence whose essence has been indicated, and of Non-perception »,—The 
author wishes to emphasize that all our thinking, or else all synthesis of thinking, 
consists either in the affirmation of Succession or of Coinherent Attributes, or in 
the affirmation of Absence of something on a bare place. There is no other general 
principle than these three, they control the entire domain of thought. 

2 Lit, p.81.9-—10, «What is effect and what is own-essence, how could it 
exist quite forsaking its own cause and (its own) pervader, through what could it 
become contradictory ? ». 
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(81.12), All right! But perhaps there is some other possible con- 
nection (between realities)? 


115. There is no other inseparable connection. 


(81.14). There is no other inseparable connection than the three: 
(above mentioned). Whatsoever logical connection exists is strictly in- 
cluded in these three. 

(81.15). But then, where has our Master Dignaga exposed the 
fallacy (of a counterbalanced reason)? 

(Since two contradicting, mutually repugnant arguments cannot ap- 
pear at once in the natural run of thought) — 


116. Therefore Dignaga has mentioned it as a 
mistaken argument establishing two contradic- 
ting facts, such arguments occurring in dogmatic 
systems where inference concerns metaphysical 
problems and is founded on dogmatic (premises) 
and not upon an (unbiassed) observation of real 
facts 


(81.18). The self-contradictory reason has been established with 
reference to arguments founded on (blindly accepted) dogmatic theo- 
ries, because it never occurs in an argument which is founded on the 
weight of real facts. 

(81.19). When an inference (and) the logical construction? on 
which it is founded are dogmatically believed,® the foundation of the 
argument is dogma. 

(81.19). But are dogmatical constructions‘ not also established 
upon some real facts? 

The answer is that they are not naturally evolved out of an (un- 
prejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced under 
the influence of phantastical ideas.® 


1 Lit., p. 81.16—17. «Therefore the contradicting-nondiscrepant proof-fallacy 
has beeu established with reference to inference founded on dogma, not starting 
from observing the force of real facts in pondering over such objects». 

2 linga-tratripyam 

8 agama-siddham. 

* trairiipyam. 

5 avastu-dargana. 
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(81.20). The contemplation of non-realities is pure imagination- 
Its force is its influence. When the logical foundation’ of an inference 
is influenced by (such phantoms) it is not established on real facts, 
but on pure imagination, and imagination is not reality? 

(82.1). Now, what is the proper place of such dogmatic argu- 
ments? 

There are subjects * which are the proper place for such arguments, 
viz., metaphysical* problems, problems unaccessible neither to direct 
observation nor to (correct) ratiocination, as, for instance, the problem 
of the reality of the Universals. When the investigation of 
these problems is tackled, dogmatical argumentation flourishes.> Our 
Master Dignaga has mentioned the counterbalanced argument (as 
a special fallacy) in connection with such (metaphysical problems only). 

(82.5). Why again does such a fallacy occur in dogmatic argu- 
mentation only? 


117. It (often) happens that promotors of 
systems are mistaken and ascribe (to entities) 
such attributes as are incompatible with their 
nature® 


(82. 7). Promotors of systems ascribe, or include into entities such 
attributes that are incompatible with them, such as are contrary to 
reality. When this happens the counterbalanced reason becomes possible. 
This happens by mistake, through confusion. Indeed, there are such 
confused scientists who never stop in imagining unwarranted facts.’ 

(82.10). But if scientifical authorities can be mistaken, how can 
we believe ordinary men? He says — 


118. When the argument is founded on the 
properly observed real condition of real things, 


1 trairiipyam. 

2 Lit., p. 81.20—82.1. «The contemplation of a non-real object is mere con- 
struction, its force is its efficiency, from it starting, not from evidence, having its stand 
on mere construction, the three-aspectedness of inference founded on dogma, not on 
evidence. — The Tib. = agama-siddha-trairiipya-anumanasya apramanyat. 

83 artha. 

4 atindriya. 

5 sam-bhavati. 

6 Read svabha@vasya in p. 82.6. 

7 Lit, p. 81.8—9. «Indeed confused makers of science (or scientific works) 
superimpose such and such unexisting nature». 
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when either a case of (necessary) Succession or 
of (necessary) Coexistence or of Absence? is thus 
established, there is no room for contradiction 

(82.12). (Facts) are established as logical reasons not by any 
(arbitrary) arrangement,* but by their real condition. Therefore when 
the facts of (necessary) Coexistence, of (necessary) Succession and of 
Absence are established as the real condition of real things, there is no 
room for (contradiction). (82.13). An established fact is an ultimately 
real® fact. Properly established is a fact established without trespas- 
sing (into the domain of fancy). Properly established real conditions of 
real facts are the facts which have been thus established. Such facts 
are not founded on imagination, but they stand as stands reality (it- 
self). Therefore they do not afford any room for illusion which could 
alone give an opportunity to two mutually exclusive reasons. 

(82.17). Follows an example of two mutually exclusive reasonings. 


119. An example of this fallacy are (the 
following two contradictory deductions. The 
first is), 

(Major premise). A (thing) which is simul- 
taneously inherent‘ in different objects, where- 
soever they be situated, (must be) ubiquitous. 

(Example). Just as the Cosmical Ether. 

(Minor premise). A Universal is simulta- 
neously inherent in different objects which 
are to be found everywhere. 

(Conclusion). (Hence a Universal must be 
ubiquitous). 

(82.21). «An (attribute) which is simultaneously (and obviously) 
present in a number of objects in which it inheres, wheresoever they 


1 Gtma-karya-anupalambhesu. Lit., «in self, in effect, in non-perceptions. 

2 kalpana. 

3 Ultimately real (paramG@rtha-sat) is bere evidently not in the strict sense of 
a athing in itself», but of something having an ultimately real substratum, ep. 
above trsl. p. 34, note 6. 

4 abhi-sambadhyante= samaveti. 

5 Lit., p. 82. 18—20. «An example for this. What is simultaneously intimately 
(abhi-) connected with those its own intimate containers which are resident in all 
places, that is ubiquitous, just as Ether. Intimately simultaneously connected with 
its own intimate containers which are resident in all places is a Universal», 
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be situated» — this makes up for the subject (of the general propo- 
sition). «Is ubiquitous» — is its predicate. It expresses that the fact 
of such simultaneous presence is invariably concomitant with omnipre- 
sence, and therefore, subaltern to the latter. 

(83.2). Now, it has been established by the great sage Kanada 
that a Universal is motionless, is amenable to sense-perception and pos- 
sesses unity. It simultaneously resides in every object with which it 
is connected by inherence. A pupil of Kanada, named Pailuka, 
has advanced the syllogism (in question) in order to prove that Uni- 
versals are present in all particulars, and in the intervals between 
them, where the particulars are absent, as well. (82.5). «Just as the 
Cosmical Ether» — is an example supporting the general proposition. 
The Cosmical Ether, indeed, is simultaneously inherent in all the ob- 
jects which are contained in it, wheresoever they be situated, e. g., in 
trees etc. The words «a Universal is simultaneously inherent in 
all objects everywhere situated», contain (the minor premise estab- 
lishing the fact) that the reason is present upon the subject of the 
conclusion. 

(83. 8). The (author) understands® this argument as an analytical 
reasoning. 


120. The deduction is an analytical one. The 
real presence of (a Universal) in a definite place 
is deduced merely (by analysis) of the fact that 
it is inherent in the objects occupying that place 
Indeed, (the opposite of that is impossible), if so- 
mething is absent from (a definite) place, it does 
not fill up that place by its own self? 


1 Pailava and Paithara are evidently two invented names in connection with 
the theories of ptlu-pa@ka-vada and pithara-paka-vada, the first was later ascribed 
to the Vaiiesikas, cp. PraSastapada, p. 107.5, the second to the Naiyayikas, cp. 
Tarkad!pika, p. 17 (Bombay, 1918). But no connection between these names and 
the doctrine of the reality of Universals has as yet been on record, Kanada’s 
sutra I. 2.3 is unclear. The doctrine is full blown in PraSastapada, p. 314. 21— 
antarale ca... avyapadesyani. It is one of the fundamental tenets of the united 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school. From Dh.’s words it would appear that the Pithara-paka- 
vadins did not share it. 2 yojayan, lit. « construes ». 

8 Lit., p. 83. 9—10. «The possession of a nature which is present in its place 
depends as a consequence (anubandhint) upon merely the nature connected with 
it (i. e., inherent in it). Indeed what where is absent, it does not pervade its place 
by its own self. Thus a formula of the own-existence reason». — The gist of the 
argument secms to be that Universals cannot move, hence they must be omnipresent 
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(83.11). The essence of a Universal is to be inherent in the (cor- 
responding particular) things everywhere, (wheresoever) they be situ- 
ated. This property alone is sufficient to deduce from it the fact of the 
(real) presence (of the Universal) in these places, (i.e., everywhere). 

(83. 14). If something possesses the essence of being inherent in a 
number of other things, it necessarily must be present in the places 
occupied by them. Therefore the fact that a Universal is present in a 
place is deduced from the fact of its being inherent (in the palticular 
things) there situated. 

(83.16). It may be objected that a cow is (intimately) connected 
with its owner, but he does not occupy the same place? as the cow. 
How is it then that the property of occupying the same place is de- 
duced from the fact of being in a (certain) connection with the objects 
occupying it? It is said in answer. 

(83.17). (This connection is one of inherence). If something is not 
present in a place, it cannot contain in itself the objects there situated. 
(83.18). The connection which is here alluded to as existing between 
a Universal and (the corresponding particulars) possessing it, is Inhe- 
rence. Such a connection is only possible between two entities occupy- 
ing the same place. According to that (kind of connection, a Universal) 
inhering somewhere comprehends the object in which it inheres in its 
own essence. It thus locates its own self into the place occupied by 
the object in which it inheres.? To contain something means (here) just 
to occupy that very place * which is (also occupied by this thing). This is 
Inherence. 

(83. 21). Therefore, if something inheres in something else, it per- 
vades that thing by its own existence and becomes itself present in 
the place (of that object). 

(83.22). The idea (of the author) is the following one. Comprehen- 
sion involves presence. If there is no presence, neither can there be 


1 Lit., p. 88.11—14. «The nature of a Universal is to be conjoined with those 
things situated in all places. This alone, the mere nature of being conjoined with 
it. It follows on it, it is consequent on it, What is it? He says. The fact of having 
the nature of being present in their place. The place of those connected is their 
place. Whose own-existence is present in their place, it has its own existence pre- 
sent in that place. Its condition is (its) essence». 

2 sannihita here clearly in the sense of «being present», not of being near, 
cp. this term in I. 13, transl. and note. 

8 Lit., p. 83, 19—20, «It introduces itself into the place the object inhered in». 

4 desa-riipa = desa-avaripa. 
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comprehension, nor inherence which is equivalent to comprehension. 
But comprehension exists and consequently presence in the same place, 
(i. e., everywhere) exists as well.! This is an analytical deduction? 

(84.3). The (contrary) syllogism advanced by Paithara is now 
given. 


121. The second, (the contra-) deduction runs 
thus. 

(Major premise). If something perceptible 
is not perceived upon a place, it is absent 
from it. 

(Example). As eg, an absent jar. 

(Minor premise) A Universal, although 
(Supposed) to be perceptible, is not perceived 
in the intervals between the (corresponding) 
particulars. 

(Conclusion) (Hence it is absent). 

This negative conclusion and the former analy- 
tical deduction, since they contradict one an- 
other, produce together an uncertain (conclusion). 


(84.8). What fulfils the conditions of perception, i. e., what is a 
possible object of perception, what may be imagined as perceived — 
such is the subject of the general proposition. «It is here absent», 
i. @., we can take action*® without expecting to find it there— such is 
the predicate. It is thus stated that the first is subordinate to the se- 
cond. The example is an absent jar. 


1 Lit., p. 88.22. « Pervasion of real things situated in this place is subordinate 
to existence in that place. Because if there is no existence in its place, there is no 
pervasion of it, there will be no inherence-connection whose essence is pervasion. 
But there is pervasion, therefore (there is) presence in its place. Therefore this is 
an own-ezistence reason ». 

28ince Dharmakirti admits only two varieties of deduction, deduction of 

Succession or Causality and deduction of necessary Coexistence or ana- 
lytical deduction, he evidently could construct the conclusion about the real pre- 
sence of Universals in the individual things in which they inhere as an analytical 
judgment or judgment of necessary coexistence. The subject of the judgment—the 
fact of inherence — is alone sufficient to deduce the reality or real presence of 
the Universal. The judgment is so constructed that its validity reposes on the law 
of Contradiction alone « wkat really inheres is really present, inherence is presence». 

8 vyavahara. 
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(84.10). The words «a Universal ete.» point to the minor premise: 


(84.11). The intervals between the particulars include other parti- 
culars, as well as empty space. Although the Untversal «cow» is per- 
ceived in some particulars, it is not perceived in others, e. g., in hor- 
ses etc. Neither is it perceived in empty space, where there are alto- 
gether no particulars. It follows that it is absent in these places. 

(84.13). This negative conclusion and the aforesaid (analytical 
deduction) prove (two conclusions) which are contradictory of one 
another — they produce uncertainty about the subject of the inference 
(making the existence of Universals doubtful). 

(84.14). There is no such object in existence which should (really) 
possess contradictory properties. One of the reasons here proves the 
presence of Universals in other particulars and in empty space. The 
other, being negative, proves their non-existence there. 

(84.16), Now, one thing cannot at the same time and in the same 
place be existent and non-existent, because this (runs against the law 
of) Contradiction. Thus it is, that the (kind of) Universal which is the- 
oretically constructed has two predicates simultaneously — omnipre- 
sence and non-omnipresence. The two reasons establishing that are in 
conflict with one another. 

(84.18). Because it is assumed that the same Universal is simul- 
taneously inherent in all particulars, wherever they be situated, and 
because it is assumed that it is visible, therefore it is concluded — 
from the fact of its inherence, that it is omnipresent, and from its 
perceptibility, since it is not visible in the intervals between the par- 
ticulars, that it is not omnipresent. Thus it is that the promotor of 
the doctrine himself has failed to take notice of this mutual contra- 
diction. He has constructed two conflicting attributes and has thus 
given a loophole for contradiction to enter. 

However, in (objective) reality such contradiction is impossible. 


§ 18. Tae mmporT oF WXAMPLEs. 


(84. 22). Different logical reasons, since they are members of syl- 
logisms, have been examined and, incidentally, fallacious reasons as 
well. Now the question is asked, whether the examples which are also 
members of syllogisms must not likewise be examined, and on this 
occasion false examples as well? 
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122. The exposition of the three-aspected logi- 
cal reason is finished. Such a reason is quite 
capable alone to produce cognition of the (infer- 
red) object. Hence the example is no separate 
member of the syllogism. Its definition is not 
given separately, because it is implied (in the 
definition of the reason). 


(85.8). The three-aspected reason has been expounded. What is 
the use of dwelling upon the examples? 

However (it may be objected) that the reason alone does not, by 
itself, produce a cognition of the object (of inference)? The (author) 
answers that the reason is quite sufficient alone to produce a cogni- 
tion of the deduced predicate, (he means) just the reason as he has 
defined it. Such a reason is capable alone to yield a result. Hence the 
demonstration will be complete when the reason alone has been given 
(full) verbal expression. The example does not really constitute a sepa- 
rate premise, and for this reason a definition of the example has not 
been given separately from the definition of the reason. 

(85.6). But it may be questioned, how is the invariable corcomi- 
tance of the reason to be established, if there are no examples (to sup- 
port it)? (The author answers). We do not at all maintain that there 
are altogether no examples (to support it), but we maintain that the 
example is inseparable from the reason, it is necessarily included in 
the reason. That is why it is said that its definition is not given 
separately, it is not (simply) said that its definition is not given 
at all. 

(85.9). Be it so! It is nevertheless a member subordinate to the 
reason. This should (not prevent us) from giving its definition? (This 
however would be useless). Since the import of such a definition is 
implied (in the definition of the reason), its import, its purpose, the 
meaning expressed by the word, are implied. For this cause (it is not 
given). (85.10). Indeed, when a definition of the example is given, 
this is done in order to produce a clear conception of what an example 
is. But since we already know it just from the definition of the reason, 
therefore the purpose of the definition is (attained), the clear concep- 


1 Lit. p. 85. 9. «lf so, the definition also of the subservient to the reason must 
be just given, thus he says — because the meaning is known. The meaning, the 
aim, or the expressed part is known, ot what the example-definition (should be). 
Thus its condition, essence, therefore ». 
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tion of what an example is, is known, is realized, or the meaning of 
the word example, the idea (corresponding to it) is implied (in the 
meaning of the reason). 

(85.13). How is its meaning implied? 


123. The essence of a logical reason, in gene- 
ral, has been defined by us as consisting in its 
presence only in similar cases, and its absence 
from every dissimilar case. Further, we have 
specified that the causal and the analytical rea- 
sons must be shown to represent, (the first) an 
effect (from which the existence of a cause is 
inferred), (the second, a necessarily coexisting 
attribute) which alone is sufficient for deducing 
(the consequence) When the reasons are so re- 
presented, it is then shown that 1) wherever 
smoke exists, fire exists, like in a kitchen; if 
there is no fire, neither is there smoke, like in 
contrary cases; 2) wherever there is production 
there is change, like in a jar; if something is 
changeless, it is not a product, like Space. It is, 
indeed, impossible otherwise to show the exis- 
tence (of the reason) in similar and its absence 
from (all) contrary cases with the qualification 
that we have introduced, viz. 1) the causal de- 
duction (of the existence of a reason) necessa- 
rily follows from the existence of the effect, 
2) the (analytically deduced) property is neces- 
sarily inherent in the fact representing the ana- 
lytical reason. When this is shown, it is like- 
wise shown what an example is, since its essence 
includes nothing else. 

(85. 22). The essence of the logical reason is (first) given in gene- 
ral terms, without specification. It means that the general definition, 
equally applies to the causal, the analytical and the negative rea- 
sons. Now, why is (this general essence which comprises) the two as- 
pects — its presence in similar cases only, and its absence from every 
dissimilar case — why is it (first) generally stated? The general essence, 
although indicated, cannot be realized (by itself). Just the same 
must be represented as inherent in (every) particular case. (86.2), 
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Therefore it must be stated that (the logical reason), in particular, 
represents either the effect (from which the cause is inferred) or an 
(essential attribute) from whose presence alone the consequence follows 
(by way of analysis). These two varieties must be represented as in- 
stances possessing (the general features of a logical reason). (86. 3). 
Indeed, when we have clearly realized* (an entity as) an effect, we (eo 
ipso) have realized its presence in similar cases only, and its absence 
from every contrary case. (86.4). An analytical predicate must be 
represented as following out of «its mere presence», i.e., (out of the 
presence of) the reason. The consequence (in these cases) exists where- 
ver the reason exists. It is a consequence, i. e., it follows. Nothing but 
the presence of the reason, «it alone», means the reason alone, (its 
presence is sufficient for the consequence to follow). The «identity» of 
the consequence (with the reason) consists just in its being present 
(wheresoever the reason is present). (86.6). When something is known 
to possess an inherent property,” it (eo ipso) becomes known that it is an 
analytical reason which is present in similar cases only and is absent 
from every contrary case. (86.7). It is just this general characteristic 
that must be realized as inherent in the varieties (of the reason). Not 
otherwise..The definition of the varieties has been given for that pur- 
pose. (86.8). What follows from this? It is (said what) follows. Namely 
it follows that when someone wishes to give a general definition, it 
must be done by pointing out (its application to) the particular cases. 
This is the general meaning.® 


(86.10). «Wherever there is smoke, there is fire» — this is (the 
general proposition) expressing the invariable concomitance of the 
effect (which effect represents) the logical reason. This concomitance 
is established by facts* proving the causal relation (of fire and smoke). 
Therefore, the example «like in the kitchen» must be given. «Where 
there is no fire, there never is any smoke», this is the contraposi- 
tion of the major premise. It likewise must be proved (by examples), 
«as @.g., in the contrary cases», (namely in the pond etc.). Indeed, it 


1 vijnate. 

2 Lit., p. 86.6. «When the essence of the probans becomes known...», i. €.; 
when one fact representing the consequence becomes known as representing an 
essential property of another fact which is the reason, its presence is deduced from 
the presence of the latter. 

3 gambandha. 

« pramana. 
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must be proved that the absence of fire is necessarily followed by the 
absence of smoke. This can be proved by pointing to instances dissi- 
milar to the case of the kitchen fire. 

(86. 13). « Wheresoever (we apprehend) the fact that a thing is pro- 
duced (from causes), (we also observe that) it is impermanent», this 
is (the general proposition) establishing the invariable concomitance 
in an analytical judgment. Its contraposition is exhibited by the words 
«wherever there is no impermanence (i. e.,no change) there never is any 
production» (i.e. no causal relation). (86.15). The facts* establishing 
the concomitance must be pointed to by an example of similarity. 
When the (positive) concomitance has been established, it must be 
further shown that the reason is absent wheresoever the consequence 
is absent. Thus the examples (both positive and negative) «just as a 
jar» and «just as Space» must necessarily be given. (86.17). Why is it 
so? Because it would be otherwise impossible to show that the pre- 
sence in similar and absence in contrary cases, which constitute the 
general essence (of a logical connection), possess the indicated qualifi- 
cation, viz., that they are necessary. Necessity is the indicated qualifi- 
cation, it consists in the circumstance that the reason is present in 
similar cases only, and absent in every dissimilar case. Indeed, when 
the special definitions have been given, the specified character of this 
(necessary) presence and of this (necessary) absence of the reason has 
(eo ipso) been pointed to. 

(86. 20). And it is impossible to specify the essence of the varieties 
(of logical dependence) without (pointing to the examples from which 
they are drawn). Smoke is a result (of causes and it here plays the 
part of a sufficient) reason. (Fire is the cause and its necessary pre- 
sence) is the logical consequence. This relation, or the fact of the exis- 
tence of an effect, implies logical necessity,’ because the presence of 
smoke as an effect, is necessarily dependent upon the presence of fire 
(as its cause). This necessary dependence of an effect (upon some pre- 
vious cause),* which is the essence (of one) of the varieties of logical 
dependence, cannot be shown otherwise (than by pointing to examples).$ 


1 svabhava-hetor. 

2 pramana. 

3 niyama. 

4 tat-karyata-niyama. : 

5 Lit., p. 86.20—22. «And the essence of the particular cannot be shown 
otherwise. Of this probandum the effect, its effect, smoke. Its relation (bhava), its be- 
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(86. 22). Neither can the other relation, (the relation which consti- 
tutes the second) variety of logical dependence (namely the analytical 
relation) be indicated (without having in view the examples). This re- 
lation consists in the necessary concomitance of two co-inherent attri- 
butes,) the presence of the one being the necessary mark of the pre- 
sence of the other? 

(86. 23). Since the relation of Causality or the relation of Co-inhe- 
rence must be established (by experience) on examples like the kit- 
chen fire (producing smoke), or the jar (being non-eternal), therefore 
in pointing to the facts* on which the general proposition* is based 
the examples by similarity must (inevitably) be quoted. (87.1). The 
contrary example has the aim of pointing to the absence of the 
effect where the reason is absent, after their causal relation has 
been established (at first by positive examples). (87.2). This is 
just the reason why (the contrary example) is not necessarily some- 
thing real.> The absence of the effect when the cause is absent (since 


ing an effect. Just this is necessity (ntyama), because smoke 1s necessarily depen- 
dent on fire as its cause. This, the necessity (consisting in) being its effect, as ha- 
ving the essence (riipa = svariipa) of the definition of (one) variety, cannot be 
shown otherwise». 

1 The linga is svabhava and the sadhya is svabhava, or else the linga is a linga 
for its own svabhGva, cp. above the siitras III.18—20 and the notes to the trans- 
lation. 

2 Lit., p. 86.22—23. «And the pervasion of the own-existence-mark by own- 
existence which is the probandum, being the essence of the definition of (the other) 
variety cannot otherwise be shown», 

3 pramana. 4 vyapti. 

5 According to the Naiy&yiks a syllogism where the contrary example is not a 
reality is a syllogism without any contrary instance, a syllogism whose major pre- 
mise is a generalization from positive instances alone, it is kevala-anrayin, vipaksa- 
hinah, just as the Buddhist deduction of the non-eternity of the sounds of speech 
from the fact that they are products, yatha sarranityatva-vadinaim, anityah Sab- 
dah, krtakatvad iti, saya Uddyotakara, p. 48.12. The counter-example of the 
Buddhists is Space or the Cosmical Ether which is eternal and unproduced, but, 
according to Mahayana-Buddhists, not a reality, since all reality is non-eternal. 
The Buddhists retorted that if the reason is not absent in the contrary, albeit ima- 
gined, cases, it must be present, since non absent means present, and we will be 
landed in the absurdity of admitting the presence of a reality in an unreality. 
This point was then discussed with much scholastic subtlety and great animosity 
between the Buddhist logicians and the Naiyayiks, cp. Titp., p. 114. 22 ff, Pari- 
suddhi, p. 708—735 and -the gloss of Vardhamana-upadhyaya bid. Uday- 
ana quotes the opinions of the Buddhists JnanaSri (p. 713) and Prajiikara- 
gupta’s Vartikalamkara (p. 730). 
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it is an absence) occurs in real as well as in unreal cases. Therefore 
we admit as negative examples real and unreal (i.e., imagined) facts, 
(87.3). Thus it is impossible to indicate either the positive concomi- 
tance or its contraposition without an example. (87. 4). Consequently— 
when the essence of the logical reason has been elicited, it has been 
eo ipso’ shown, 1) that a positive example being the fact? proving the 
concomitance of the reason (with its consequence, must be assumed) 
and 2) a negative example, as well, must be quoted, because it shows 
(subsequently), after the positive concomitance has been established — 
that if the consequence is absent, the reason is also absent. 

(87.6). When this (relation) has been indicated the examples 
have been eo ipso indicated also. When it has been shown that such 
and such a fact * is to be taken as a fact‘ establishing concomitance from 
the positive side, and when (the other facts) have been shown where 
this concomitance is absent, the examples have been ¢o ipso given. 
(87.8). If it is asked, why? — we answer, because (its essence) is 
nothing but that. Indeed so much only is the essence of an example. 
For a positive example, it is to indicate the facts establishing the con- 
comitance, and for a negative example, it is to show that the reason 
whose concomitance has been positively established, is absent where- 
soever the consequence is absent. 

(87.11). Now, all this is already clear from our explanation of the 
character of a logical reason. What then may be the use of giving a 
(separate) definition of the example? 


§ 19. FALLACIOUS POSITIVE EXAMPLES. 


124. Fallacious examples are also virtually 
rejected by this (account of the reason). 


(87. 13), The analysis of the essence of a logical reason «liscloses the 
(function of) examples. It virtually includes an account of wrong, i. e. 
fallacious, examples. When, indeed, an example has been chosen for 
illustrating (the general proposition), as has been explained above, 
if it nevertheless is not fit to fulfill its own function, it will be a 


1 akhyandd eva. 
2 pramana. 

3 so ’yam arthah. 
+ pramana, 
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wrong example. This is virtually implied (in our account of the logi- 
¢al reason). 
(87.16). Some instances of wrong examples are now given. 


125. (Thesis) The sounds of speech are eternal 
entities. 
(Reason). Because they are not impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions. 
(Examples) As, e g, motion, atoms or 
a jar. 
These examples are deficient in regard of the 
consequence or of the reason or of both. 


(87.19), The eternal character of the sounds of speech is the con- 
sequence which must be established. The fact of not being an (impenet- 
rable) material body (of circumscribed dimensions) is adduced as the 
reason. The examples of motion, of atoms, and of a jar are quoted as 
similar cases. They are wrong, because they are deficient either in the 
first attribute (the predicate eternity) or in the second (the reason — 
(impenetrability), or in both. 

(87.21). Motion lacks the first. The atoms lack the second, since 
the atoms have (infinitesmal) dimension. A body is a substance which 
is not ubiquitous and has (limited) dimensions. Atoms are not ubiqui- 
tous and are essentially substances. That they are eternal, (i. e., un- 
changing), is a tenet of the VaiSegika school. Thus they are not 
deficient in the predicated attribute. A jar is deficient in both. It is 
not eternal and is an impenetrable body of limited dimensions. 


126. The same applies to cases where the pre- 
sence of the predicated attribute and (of the 
reason) is uncertain, 

1. E.g, (Thesis). This man is subject to pas- 

sions. 

(Reason). Because he is endowed with the 
faculty of speech. 

(Example). As eg. a man in the street. 

2. (Thesis) This man is mortal. 


(Reason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions. 
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(Example) As eg, a man in the street. 


3. (Thesis) This man is non-omniscient. 
(Reason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions. 
(Example). As eg, a man in the street. 


(88.7). The first of these (deductions) has an uncertain predicate. 
(All) are examples where (there is some uncertainty); either the predi- 
cated attribute is uncertain or the reason adduced is uncertain or 
both are uncertain. 

(88.8). (The following are) examples. In the (first example) the 
existence of passions is the predicate, the faculty of speech—the reason, 
the man in the street—the example. It is uncertain whether he really 
is passionless. 

(88. 10). (Again in the second example) «mortal» is the predicate; 
«this man» is the subject; «because he has passions» is the reason. 
The presence of the latter in the example, a man in the street, is un- 
certain, but his mortality is certain. 

(88.12). (In the third example), the predicate is non-omniscience; 
«because he is subject to passions» is the reason. Both are uncertain 
in the man in the street, his not being omniscient (since this is a 
transcendental quality which never can be neither affirmed nor denied), 
and his being subject to passions.? 


127. (Next come examples where) necessary con- 
comitance is either absent (because of incom- 
plete induction) or not rightly expressed (be- 
cause of the carelessness of the speaker). 


1. (Thesis) Whosoever speaks is subject to 
passions. 
(Example). Like, eg, our Mr. So and So. 
2. (Thesis) The sounds of speech are imper- 


manent. 
(Reason). Because they are products, 


(Example) As eg, a jar. 


1 For the same reason, i.e., because an absolute freedom from passions and 
desires is not known from experience. 
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(88.16). Deficient in regard of necessary concomitance' is a case 
where the accidental coexistence? of reason and consequence is alone 
indicated, but it is not shown that the reason is logically subordinated ® 
to the consequence. An example in which the necessary concomitance 
of (the reason with the consequence) is not rightly expressed, is an 
example where the right logical concomitance (exists in the mind of 
the speaker), but is not put by him in the right form. 

(88. 18). An example of the first kind is the following one, (« whoso- 
ever speaks is subject to passions»). «Whosoever speaks», i. e., the 
faculty of speech, is the subject of the general proposition. «He pos- 
sesses passions», i.e, the attribute of passions, is the logical conse- 
quence. Hence the existence of the faculty of speech is a fact logically 
subordinated* to the fact of having passions. The necessary concomi- 
tance (of both these attributes) is thus expressed. «Like our Mr. So 
and So» is the example. By the word «our»® the disputant and the 
opponent are equally included (i.e. a person is alluded to which is 
well known to them both) as possessing passions. (88.21). What is 
really proved (by this example) is mereiy the fact of a coexistence iu 
M-r. So and So of the faculty of speech together with his passions. 
But the necessary logical subordination (of the first attribute to the 
' second) is not proved. Therefore the example is deficient in regard of 
(the necessity and universality of) the concomitance.® 

(88.22). (In the second example) «impermanence» is the logical 
predicate; «because it is a product» is the reason. 

(89.1). (The example is) «like a jar». This (example) is not suffi- 
cient to express adequately the necessary concomitance (of these two 
attributes). Although the sounds of our speech are similar to a jar as 
regards production, (both are produced according to causal laws), but 
they cannot (on this ground) be necessarily conceived? as similar in 
regard of the attribute of impermanence. (The example, as it is expes- 


1 an-anvaya. 

2 sambhava-matram. 

3 vyapta. 

+ niyama, 

5 tsta, 

6 Itis clear that Dharmakirti treats here every case of incomplete, not suf- 
ficiently warranted, induction as a fallacy of example, but the term example beco- 
mes then partly a synonym of the major premise, not only of induction, as is cle- 
arly seen in the next siitra. 

7 pratyetum = ntécetum. 
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sed, proves mere coexistence, not necessary coinherence, and if deduc- 
tions were allowed on the ground of mere coexistence), every thing 
would be deducible out of anything.’ (89.2), But if it were clearly re- 
alized that the essence? of production implies impermanence, then we 
could deduce the latter from the former. (The syllogism should have 
been expressed thus), «whatsoever is a product is impermanent». The 
necessary concomitance of production with impermanence would have 
been clearly expressed. And then, in order to prove this concomitance, 
an example should be given whose object it would be to illustrate 
the meaning of the general sentence.® 

(89. 5). In that case the example would really serve to illustrate 
necessary coexistence. But in our case the example is given without 
at all expressing the necessary coexistence. Such an example serves 
only to point out some similarity. But the predicate cannot be validly 
deduced upon mere similarity (or incomplete induction). 

(89.6). Thus the function of an example is (to prove the validity) 
of the invariable (and necessary) concomitance. In our case such an 
example is not given. The example as it is given is useless, since it 
proves mere similarity. It is fallacious by the fault of the speaker, 
(not by itself). (89.8). The speaker indeed must here convince his 
interlocuter. Therefore although the real stuff is not wrong, but it has 
been wrongly represented by the speaker. In this sense it becomes 
wrong nevertheless, 


1 atiprasangat, «because of an over-deduction ad absurdum; the term is used 
when the deduction implies giving up of every uniformity and the possibility of 
everything, cp. N., Kanik&, p. 27.11 and 28.5 niyamaka-nimittabhavat sarva- 
sambhavah-atiprasangah = sarvatra-pravrtti-prasangah. 

2 svabhava here in the sense of an essentia] attribute, implying svabhava-pra- 
tibandha. 

3 In the preceding syllogism the major premise which, being the result of In- 
duction, is regarded as an inherent part of the examples, of the similar and dissi- 
milar cases, has been given full expression, although the Induction was incomplete 
and the generalization unsufficiently warranted. In the present syllogism, on the 
contrary, the example alone is mentioned, the major premise is not expressed, 
Although the example of the jar is sufficient for the Buddhist who conceives the 
jar, and every existent object, as a compact chain of momentary existences, it may 
have no sufficient proving force for his interlocutor. Therefore the speaker, for the 
sake of clearness, should have appended the major premise emphasizing that it is 
of the essence of every thing produced according to causal laws to be imperma- 
nent, i, e., discontinuant or new in every moment. 
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120. This also refers (to an example whose 
meaning has been expressed through) an inver- 
ted concomitance, eg, 


(Thesis). (The sounds of speech are im- 
permanent). 

(Reason). (Because they are produced 
from causes). 


(Example) (Just as ajar ete), whatsoever 
is impermanent is a product? 


(89.11). The following is an example (which is in itself quite 
aright one, but the interdependence of the two attributes which it should 
illustrate has been expressed) in an inverted order. This is exemplified 
by the proposition (attached to the example of a jar etc.), « whatsoever is 
impermanent is a product», The example should prove (in our syllo- 
gism) that whatsoever is produced is impermanent. Then the imperma- 
nent (or momentary) character of things could be deduced from the 
fact that they are produced (from causes), (The reverse has been done) 
in the present case, production has been represented as a consequence 
of impermanence and not (vice versa), impermanence as a consequence 
of production. 

(89.13). Indeed (impermanence can be deduced from production, 
since) production is necessarily subordinate to impermanence. But pro- 
duction has not been quoted (in the present syllogism) as necessarily 
subordinate to impermanence, therefore impermanence cannot be de- 
duced from such production which is not quoted as subordinate to 
impermanence. 

(89.15). Indeed, the words «whatsoever is impermanent» express 
the subject of the general proposition, the words «is a product» 


1 Lit., p. 89.10. « Thus (the example) with inverted concomitance, what is im- 
permanent is a product», — The formulation of this passage is very characteristic. 
It represents really the major premise, but is here called an example. The major 
premise being always a generalization drawn from particular cases or examples, 
these examples become virtually the equivalent of the major premise. This is why 
Parthasarathi says that the Buddhist syllogism consists only of example and 
minor premise, cp. Sistradipik4, p. 239. This, of course, must not be understood as 
intimating that experience and induction from particular cases are the exclusive 
source of knowledge. On the contrary, Dharmakirti puts great emphasis on his 
principle that deduction implies logical necessity (niicaya, niyama) which can ne- 
ver be found in experience alone, 
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express the predicate. This means that if something is produced (by 
its causes), it is so because it is impermanent, and not (as it should 
be), that if something is a product, it necessarily is impermanent. 

(89.17). We cannot, indeed, conclude that something is voluntarily 
produced because it is impermanent, since voluntary production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence, (there are impermanent things 
which are not so produced). Just so would it be impossible to deduce 
production from impermanence, because the fact of production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence.* 

(89.18). Although, as things stand in reality, the fact of being 
produced (from causes) is necessarily subordinate to the fact of being 
impermanent, (and this is just what the speaker means by his example; 
but he has failed to express himself correctly, since one must under- 
stand his words as meaning that the first attribute) is not necessa- 
rily subordinate to, (and contained under, the second). (89.19). There- 


1 The two concepts of «being produced by causes» and of « being an imperma- 
nent entity are really conterminous in Mahayana Buddhism. Existence is defined by 
the Sautrantikas and Yogacras as causal efficiency (artha-kriy@-karitva). Every exi- 
stence is imagined as a continual run of discrete moments of existence, the next fol- 
lowing moment being the product of the preceding one. Thus to be a product, to be 
impermanent, to be momentary and to exist become conterminous expressions predi- 
cable of every empirical fact. Inu Hinayina existence, or element of existence (dhar- 
ma), was split into permanent and impermanent (nitya and anitya), uncaused and 
caused (asamskrta and samskrta=krtaka), Nirvana and Samsara. In Mahayana all 
permanent elements and Nirvana itself were excluded from the sphere of existence 
and this term was restricted to empirical existence alone, cp. my Nirvana, p. 41. 
It would seem that the notion of being a product or of being subject to causal 
laws is not contained under the concept of being impermanent. Since both concepts 
are conterminous and necessarily coinherent, the first may be deduced from the 
second just as, vice versa, the second from the first. The concept of voluntary pro- 
duction is really contained under the concept of impermanence, it is Jess in exten- 
sion and greater in comprehension, than the latter, but not the concept of causal 
production in general. Nevertheless it is here stated that production cannot be de- 
duced from impermanence and it is a Japsus on the part of the speaker if he has 
expressed himself so as to suggest the possibility of an inverted deduction, the de- 
duction of causal origin from impermanence. The explanation of the lamas (and it 
is probably the right one) is that the conception of causal origin is much more fa- 
miliar to us than the conception of impermanent or momentary existence which 
can only be established by very elaborate analysis. The /apsus is natura] in a man 
profoundly versed in Buddhist philosophy, but for the sake of the listener it is 
more natural to start with the notion of causal origin and to deduce impermanence 
from it. 
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fore (the example «a jar etc.») is not wrong by itself, but the speaker 
has made a mistake (in attaching to it an interpretation carelessly 
expressed). It thus does not contain an inverted concomitance in rea- 
lity, but owing to the carelessness of the speaker (it appears as 
though containing it). In a syllogism which is intended for an audi- 
ence mistakes of expression must be also taken into account. 


129. (Such are the fallacious examples when 
the syllogism is expressed) according to the me- 
thod of Agreement. 


(89.23). There are thus nine different species of wrong examples 
in the syllogism of agreement. 


§ 20. FALLACIOUS NEGATIVE EXAMPLES. 


(90.2). In order to declare that there are likewise nine different 
species of wrong examples when the syllogism is expressed according 
to the method of Difference, (the author) says — 


130. The same (applies to deductions by the 
method) of Difference. The examples in which 
either the cosequence (or the reason, or both) are 
not absent} (as they should be in a syllogism 
of difference), are the following ones — atoms, 
motion and Space (respectively). 


(90.2). When (the Mimamsaka wishes to) prove that the sounds 
of our speech are eternal (entities inherent in the Cosmical Ether), 
(supposing he adduces as) a reason their quality of not being impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions, the negative example® of the 
atoms (in the contraposed major premise «whatsoever is imperma- 
nent has limited dimensions») is deficient in regard of the predicate 
(impermanence), since the atoms are assumed (by the VaiSesikas) to 
be eternal.’ 


1 avyatirekin. 
2 vaidharmya-drstanta, 
3 The deduction (fallacious) is here the same as in sUtra III, 125, viz., 
Thesis, The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 
Reason. Because they are not impenetrable bodies of limited di- 
mensions (amirta). 
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(90.3). The example «motion» is deficient in regard of the reason, 
because motion is not a body of limited dimensions. Space (or Cosmical 
Ether) is deficient in regard of both, it is eternal and illimited. 

(90.4). Thus either the predicate or the reason or both are not 
necessarily absent. Their «non absence» means that they are not in- 
stances of the absence (of the reason as conditioned by the absence of 
its consequence). In these cases, since they are not (instances of such 
absence), they are deficient in regard of the absence of the predicate, 
of (the reason, and of both together). 

(90.7). The other fallacies are next exemplified. 


131. Similar are also the cases where the (ne- 
cessary) absence! of the predicate, (of the reason 
and of both) is uncertain, eg.,, 

(Thesis) Kapila and others are not omni- 
scient? or are not (absolutely) trustworthy. 

(Reason). Because their knowledge cannot 
stand the special test of omniscience and 
(absolute) trustworthiness. 


An example by contrast is the following one. 
(Contraposed major premise) Omniscient 
or (absolutely) trustworthy is a man who 
teaches astronomy. 
(Example). As eg, Risabha, Vardhamiana 
and others 


The absence of the predicates «not-omnisci- 
ence» and «not absolute trustworthiness» in these 
examples, is subject to doubt. 


Major premise. Whatsoever is not an impenetrable body of limited di- 
mensions is eternal, as motion. (But motion is momentary although not a body). 

Contraposition. Whatsoever is non-eternal is a body of limited 
dimensions. 

Example. Just as atoms etc. 

But atoms are eternal, although they are impenetrable bodies of limited dimen- 
sions. Therefore the example is wrong, since in this case the example must esta- 
blish the necessary concomitance of the attributes non-eternity and limited dimen- 
sion. This alone would allow us then to deduce the eternity of the sounds of speech 
from the fact that they are not bodies of limited dimensions. 

1 vyatireka. 

2 Read yathasarvajfah. 
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(90.13). The absence of the predicate is uncertain in these 
examples. 

(90.14). A negative example, in which the absence of the predi- 
cate is doubtful, is the following one. «Not omniscient» is one predi- 
cate. «Not trustworthy», ie, not excluding the possibility of a mi- 
stake, is another one. «Kapila ete.» is the subject of the conclusion. 
The words «because of the absence (of the mark) of omniscience etc. » 
include the reason. 

(90.16). The mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, the exclu- 
sive proof (of absolute trustworthiness), is absent. This exclusive 
proof,” constituting the mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, is a 
science which some possess. This circumstance is the cause why (Ka- 
pila and consorts are not omniscient, because they do not possess it). 

(90.19). The highest proof (which is an indication of omniscience 
and absolute precision is here supposed to) consist in the teaching of 
astronomy. If Kapila and consorts, (the brahminical sages), were really 
omniscient and guarantees of absolute truth, why then did they not 
teach astronomy? But, as a matter of fact, they did not. Therefore 
they neither are omniscient nor guarantees of truth. 

(91.1). In the réle of a fact* establishing (the rule), we have here 
a negative example, (an example by contrast). Every one who is om- 
niscient or (absolutely) trustworthy has been teaching astronomy 
which is an indication of omniscience and a guarantee for truth, as 
eg. Risabha, Vardhamana and other teachers of the Digam- 
baras. They were omniscient and absolutely trustworthy. 

(91. 3). Now, it is here, on the face of these negative examples* of 
Risabha and Vardhamana, uncertain, whether the predicates non-omnis- 
cience and possibility of mistakes are really contrasting, i. e., absent.> 

Because well nigh might you teach astronomy, and nevertheless 
be neither omniscient nor free from mistakes! Why should these attri- 
butes be incompatible? This kind of knowledge is casual and not a 
necessary concomitant of omniscience. It cannot prove the existence of 
the latter. 


1 Read ityadi hetuh. 

3 pramana-atigaya. 

3 pramane. 

4 vatdharmya-udaharana. 
5 vyatireka = vyaortti. 
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132. A negative example in cases where the 
exclusion of the reason is uncertain is as fol- 
lows. 

(Thesis) A Brahmin possessing the know- 
ledge of the three Vedas should not trust 
M-r So and So 


(Reason) Because (the man) might be 
subject to passions. 


A contrasting example (must illustrate the 
rule that) whosoever is to be trusted is not 
subject to passions, eg, Gautama and other pro- 
motors of legal codes. The reason, i.e, the ab- 
sence of passions in Gautama and consorts, is 
uncertain. 

(91.10). The predicate to be deduced is the fact that a Brahmin 
who knows the three Vedas, the Rig, Sima an Yajur Vedas, should 
not trust the words of a certain man. The subject is some definite 
person, M-r So and So, e. g., Kapila. «Because he is subject to pas- 
sions» is the reason. Here we have in the rdle of a fact? establishing 
the rule an example by contrast. 

(91.13). An example by contrast (a negative example) is a case 
which proves that the absence of the predicate is necessarily conco- 
mitant with the absence of the reason. « Those whose words are to be 
trusted», i. e., the reverse of the predicate, is here the subject (of the 
contraposed general proposition). «They are frre from passions», i. €., 
the absence of the reason is predicated. 

(91.15). Gautama, Manu and consorts are the authors of legal 
codes. They can be trusted by a Brahmin knowing the Veda, and they 
are free from passions. Thus it is that Gautama etc. are taken as 
contrast to the subject, (men like Kapila who, being unorthodox, can- 
not be trusted). But the absence of passions, i. e., of the reason, in 
Gautama and consorts is uncertain. Let them be trusted by the Brah- 
min, but whether they be subject to passions or free from them, is 
not certain. 


133. A case where the exclusion of both is 
uncertain is as follows, 


1 Insert viraksita before purusa, cp. Tib. 
2 pramane. 
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(Thesis). Kapila and consorts are not free 
from passions, 

(Reason). Because they are subject to 
acquisitiveness and avarice. 


A contrasting example should prove the rule 
that a person who is free from passions neither 
does acquire nor is subject to avarice, eg, Ri- 
sabha and consorts. 


The absence in Risabha and consorts of both 
the predicates, i.e, freedom from passions and 
of acquisitiveness and avarice, is uncertain. 


(91.23), An example where the absence of both the predicate and 
the reason is uncertain is given. «Not free from passions», i. e., sub- 
ject to passions, this is the predicate. Kapila and consorts are the 
subjects (of the conclusion). Acquisition is the initial appropriating of 
what is received. Avarice is greediness and envy which follow upon 
the act of initial acquisition. Kapila and consorts take possession of 
what is given to them and do not forsake their belongings. This pro- 
ves that they have passions. 

(92.4). Here we have in the réle of a fact (establishing the ge- 
neral rule) an example by contrast, where the absence of the reason 
in all cases where the predicate is absent must be illustrated. 

(92.4). The words «every man free from passions», i. e., the ne- 
gation of the predicaiz is made the subject (of the contraposed major 
premise). «Free from acquisitiveness and avarice», i. e., the absence of 

. the reason, is predicated. The example (intended to illustrate this con- 
trast) is Risabha and consorts. 

(92.6). Now, it is doubtful whether really in the case of this 
Risabha both the predicate and the reason, both the fact of being 
subject to passions and of having the instinct of property are absent. 
Indeed, it is not certain whether Risabha and consorts are really free 
from the instinct of property* and from passions. 

(92.8). Although in their own school they are declared to be such, 
but this is, nevertheless, very doubtful.* 


1 atra pramane. 
3 partgraha-agraha-yoga 
3 gandeha eva. 
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(92.10). The last three fallacies are now exemplified. 


134. An example not proving the contraposed 
general proposition’ is as follows, 
(Thesis). He is not free from passions. 
(Reason) Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 


An example by contrast (should illustrate the 
rule that) if something has no passions, it can- 
not speak,? as eg, a piece of stone? 


Although both the attributes are absent in a 
piece of stone, (it neither has passions nor does 
it speak), nevertheless the negative proposition, 
that «every one who is free from passions does 
not speak», in its generality* is not proved, The- 
refore (the example is not a proof) for the con- 
traposed (general proposition). 


(92.14). Not including the contrast is an example (not proving) 
the contraposed general proposition. «Not free from passions», i. e., 
subject to passions is the predicate. «Because he possesses the faculty 
of speech» is the reason. 

(92. 15). The contraposition will here be as follows. The words «if 
a person is not unfree from passions» refer to the absence of the 
predicate, it represents the subject (of the contraposed general propo- 
sition). «Neither is the faculty of speech present in him», i. e., the 
absence of the reason is the predicate. Thus it is stated that the 
absence of the predicate is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent on), the absence of the reason. 

(92.17). The example (illustrating the rule) is a piece of stone. 
How is it that this example does not prove the contraposed proposi- 


1 avyatireka. 

2 Read p, 92. 11—12, yatravitaragatvam nasti na sa vakia. 

3 Lit., p. 92.11—12. An example by contrast is «in whom there is absence of 
passions, he is not speaking, like a piece of stone», — Here again the major pre- 
mise is regarded as inhering in the examples. 

4 vyaptya. 

5 Lit., p. 92. 18, «Thus, since exclusion is not established pervasively, it is non- 
exclusive ». 
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tion, since both attributes are (admittedly) absent in a piece of stone? 
Let both passions and speech be absent in it, what does it matter? 
A necessary absence' of them (inasmuch as the absence of the one 
necessarily entails the absence of the other) is not proved. Therefore 
the example is not one (which could establish) the contraposed gene- 
ral premise. 

(92.19). What is this necessary concomitance? The words «every 
one who is free from passions» indicate the negation of the consequence, 
this is the subject (of the contraposed general proposition). The words 
«does not speak» indicate the absence of the reason, this is its predicate. 
(92. 20). This serves to declare that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. This (would 
really represent) a necessary concomitance.* (In the present case) the 
contrast is not established as (necesssry). The function of an example 
is just to prove this circumstance, (the necessity of the connection). 
Therefore, since this example does not fulfil its function, it is falla- 
cious. 


135. An example in which the contrast is not 
properly expressed is as follows. 

(Thesis) The sounds of speech are not 
eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are produced 
(from causes). 

(Example). (In contrast with) Space (which 
is not produced and eternal). 

(93. 2). An example not (sufficiently) disclosing the contrast is the 
following one. «The sounds of speech are not eternal», i.e. non- 
eternity is the consequence. «Because they are produced» is the reason. 
«Like Space» is the negative example. Here in a spoken syllogism, 
the meaning must be understood from the words of the speaker. 

(93.4). If it is correct in itself, but wrongly expressed by the 
speaker, then it becomes wrong in the form in which it is expressed, 
while the form in which it would be correct, is left without expres- 
sion. The reason is that reason which is expressed. Thus a reason or 
an example may eventually be wrong in a syllogism through a mistake 
of the speaker’s expression. 


1 vyaptya vyatireka. 
2 vyaptih. 
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(93.6). The cognition of the inferred fact is not based on simila- 
rity or dissimilarity, but on invariable concomitance of the reason 
with the consequence.’ Therefore the general proposition, whether in 
its positive form, or in its contraposed form, must express that the 
reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. (therwise it 
would be expressed in a form which proves nothing? 

(93.8). The rightly expressed concomitance must be shown to be 
established by examples. Thus an example really is the indication 
of the meaning of the general proposition, positive or contraposed.* 

(93. 9). But in the present case the general proposition in the con- 
traposed form has not been mentioned. (93.10). Therefore (it looks 
as if) the contrasting example has been quoted in order to prove by 
dint of mere similarity. In this form it has no proving force. It could 
have such a force if it were expressed as corresponding to a general 
proposition in the contraposed form. But this has not been done. 
Therefore an example is wrong through a mistake of the speaker, 
when it is not expressed as illustrating a contraposed proposition (in 
its generality). 

(93.13). A negative example containing an inverted contraposition 
is as follows. 


136. (An example attached to an inverted) con. 
traposition is the following one. 


(Major premise). What is not subject to 
causal laws is eternal. 


(Example). (As e.g, Space)5 


1 sadhya-niyatad dhetoh, lit. «from the reason which is necessarily dependent 
(niyata) on the consequence (s#dhya)». 
2 na gamaka. 
8 Thus it is here clearly said that the weight of the major pemise depends on 
the examples in which it is contained. 
* vyatireka-visayatvena. 
5 The fully expressed syllogism is here the same as in sUtra III. 128, but the 
positive major premise is replaced by its contraposition, viz., 
Thesis. The sounds of speech are non-eternal. 
Reason. Because they are produced (according to causal laws). 
Positive major premise andexample. Whatsoever is produced accor- 
ding to causal laws is non-eternal, as a jar etc. 
Contraposition and example. Whatsoever is eternal (unchanging) is 
not subject to causal laws, like eternal Space. 
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(93.15). A general proposition and its contraposition must here 
prove that (the fact adduced as) a reason is invariably concomitant 
with (the fact deduced) as its consequence. But when this relation is 
expressed in the contraposed form, the absence of the predicate must 
be proved to be invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. 
Then it will be likewise shown that the reason is invariably concomi- 
tant with its consequence. 

(93.17). But if it is not stated that the negation of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with, (and dependent on), the negation of 
the reason, then the possibility of the consequence being absent when 
the reason is present (would not be excluded), and then the inva- 
riable concomitance of the reason with the consequence will not be 
established (as necessary). 

(93.19). Therefore it should be expressed that the absence of the 
consequence is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason, 
but not (vice versa), that the absence of the reason is concomitant 
with the absence of the consequence. 

(93.21). Indeed the words «non-subject to causal laws*» express 
the absence of the reason, (since the non-eternity of the sounds of 
speech is deduced from the fact that they are produced accor- 
ding to causal laws). This is the subject. The words «it is eternal» 
express the absence of the consequence. This is the predicate of (the 
contraposed general proposition). The meaning is thus the following 
one, «what is not produced from causes is necessarily eternal», (instead 
of saying «what is eternal is never a product»). Thus the expression 
means that the fact of not being a product is invariably connected 
with the reverse of the consequence, i.e., with eternity, but not (the con- 
trary, not) that an eternal substance (never is a product, i. e.,) that it 
is invariably connected with the negation of the reason. (94.1). Thus 
the contraposition which should contain negation of the reason as 
invariably concomitant with, and dependent on) the negation of its 
consequence, has not been (rightly) expressed. 


When the terms of the contraposition are quoted in an inverted order it is 
wrongly expressed. Instead of saying «whatsoever is eternal is not subject to cau- 
sal laws», the speaker has said « whatsoever is not subject to causal laws is eter- 
nal». Cp. notes on sutra If]. 128. Here as elsewher «eternal» means unchanging 
(nityatvam avasthana-ma@tram), anon-eternal» means momentary. 

1 na pratiyeta = na ntsctyeta. 

2 akrtaka = ka@ranair na krtam. 
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This example of inverted contraposition is likewise a mistake on 
the part of the speaker and wrong (in that sense). 

(94.3). After having finished with wrong examples the author 
points to the cause of such mistakes and says, 


137, These wrong examples are not capable 
to demonstrate neither the general character of 
a valid logical reason, viz, its presence in the 
Similar cases alone and its absence in every 
contrary case, nor are they capable to demon- 
strate the special characters (of its varieties, 
the uniformity of Coexistence and the unifor- 
mity of Succession)! Consequently it is impli- 
citly evident that they must be rejected. 


(94.7). Examples should be given in order to demonstrate that 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. But these 
(wrong) examples cannot prove that the reason is necessarily present 
in similar cases only and absent in every contrary case. 

(94.9). It is now asked whether the general characteristic can be 
known directly by itself or it must necessarily inhere in the special 
cases? 

Answering this question it is said that if (these fallacious examples) 
would have been capable of expressing the special characteristics (of 
the varieties of the reason), its general characteristic would have been 
expressed (eo ipso). (94.11). But neither can the special characteristics 
(of the varieties) be revealed by (such wrong examples). Therefore it 
is evident by implication, i. e., indirectly evident,? that they must be 
considered as rejected. (Examples) are adduced in order to prove that 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. This they 
are here not able to do, therefore they are fallacious. Because they do 
not fulfil their function, they are wrong, such is the implication. 


§ 21. Reroration. 


(94.13). So far (from the beginning of the chapter) we were dealing 
with demonstration. Next we will (shortly) deal with refutation. 


li.e., the svabhava-, the karya- and anupalabdhi-hetu. 
2 arthapattya = samarthyena = paramparaya. 
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139. To refute means to indicate the insuffi- 
ciency and other (fallacies in an argument). 


(94.16). What is to be regarded as a refutation? An indication of 
the insufficiency of proofs and similar (methods). Through it (the in- 
sufficiency is indicated. Thus refutation is a verbal expression (of the 
fact that the proofs quoted are insufficient). 

(94.17). In order to explain refutation, which consists in an indi- 
cation of the insufficiency of the proofs, the author says, 


139. Refutation means exposing the fallacies 
which have been explained above, the fallacies 
consisting in failure to prove something. Refu- 
tation prevents the triumph of the doctrines ad- 
vanced by the opponent. 


(94.20). The insufficient proofs, the fallacies of Unreal, Contrary 
and Uncertain arguments which have been explained, their exposure, 
their disclosure, is refutation. 

(94.21). It can be questioned whether an insufficient proof and 
the other (fallacies) are not (also proofs, because) they prove the con- 
trary? Why are they then mere refutations? Because they, i. e., the dis- 
closures of insufficiency in argument, prevent the triumph of the te- 
nets advanced by the opponent. 

(95.1). A refutation does not necessarilly require the proof of the 
contrary. (A reason proving the contrary is the so called) contrary rea- 
son. But if we succeed in invalidating the certainty which is the aim 
of the opponent, we then shall have the reverse of (that) certainty. 
The contrary will be established in that sense that the opposite of 
certainty shall be proved. 

(95. 3). That is all about refutation. 


140. Wrong refutations are sophistry, (eva- 
sive answers). 

(95.5). The word sophistry expresses similarity (to reasoning). 
Evasive answers are would-be answers. They resemble answers be- 
cause they are expressed second in place (where an answer is ex- 
pected). 

(95.8). Wishing to declare that the similarity with (real) refu- 
tation consists in that they ovcupy the place of answers, the author 
Says, 
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141, Sophistic answers are discoveries of non- 
existing fallacies. 

(95.10). Discovery of a non-existing, an untrue, fallacy (is sophi- 
stry). It is discovered by words, hence it is a disclosure. Such are 
sophistic answers. They are answers by generic resemblance with 
answers. 


§ 22. Conciusion. 


If I may claim to have explained 

Some words and problems in this treatise, 
As pure as moon-rays is my moral merit. 
If a position, prominent and lasting, 

If science and religion? I have reached, 

I wish my work will serve alone 

The weal of all the living creatures, 


Finished is this Commentonthe«Short Treatise of Logic». 
It is the work of Dharmottara who has used all his skill for 
throwing it into the compass of one thousand four hundred and se- 
venty seven Slokas (of 16 syllables each). 


1 The fact (vastu) described in this stanza is the conclusion of the work, the 
emotion (rasa) echoed (anuranana-riipa) in it is either a feeling of resignation 
(santa-rasa) or of sympathy (karund@-rasa). This expression of feeling is the prin- 
cipal aim (angin) of the author, the double meaning ot the word dharmottara is a 
subordinate (anga) embellishement (alankara), We have here a case of dhvani, 
the élesa is suggested (Zkatpta), but not developed (anirvyiigha), cp. Dhvanyaloka, 
p. II. 22 ff. The Tib. translates jana by ye-des, this would mean «transcendental 
knowledge». 


APPENDIX IL 


Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory of 
Perception. 


Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory 
of Perception. 


(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, Vizian. ed.,pp.87.24—95.10. 
Benares ed. 1925, pp. 133. 9—144. 2) 


(87.24). (The definition? of sense-perception in the Aphorisms 
ofthe Nyaya system includes the characteristic that) «it contains 
a judgment ®», These words point directly to a fully qualified* (deter- 
mined and complex) perception. Indeed, the terms judgment, ascer- 


1 Vicaspatimiira, a native of Northern India (Durbhanga), lived in the 
TXth century A.D. at the court of the king of Nepal. He is posterior to Dhar- 
mottara whom he quotes several times (T&tp., pp. 109, 389 and N. Kanika, 
p. 257). About him cp. R. Garbe, Der Mondschein der Sankhya Wahrheit, Intro- 
duction, and my article in Prof. H. Jacobi’s Festschrift. He possessed an unrival- 
led mastery in the exposition of the most difficult problems, a vast knowledge in 
brahmanical systems and first hand information in Buddhist philosophical literature. 
His exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of perception is therefore of high importance, 
His text was commented upon by Udayana-&carya, living in the X‘h century, in 
a work entitled NySya-vartika-tatparya-tik&-parisuddhi (quoted here as 
P). The latter text was again commented upon by Vardham&na-upadhyaya, 
living in the XIII** century, in a work entitled Ny&ya-nibandha-prakaiéa 
(quoted as V.). The exposition as usual is divided into two parts. In the first the 
Buddhist leads and makes a statement, the Realist passes remarks. In the second 
part they interchange their functions, the Realist answers all the arguments of the 
Buddhist and makes a final conclusion. 

2 This definition, as interpreted by the best commentators, runs thus — « Pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus (coming from an external) object, a cognition, which is 
not an illusion, which is (either) an unutterable (sensation) or a perceptual judgment, 
this is sense-perception ». 

8 vyavasaya-Gtmaka, lit. «contains a decision », it will be seen in the sequel 
that a perceptual judgment of the form «this is a cow» is meant. 

4 savikalpaka, 
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tainment? and conception® do not mean different things. Sense per- 
ception whose essence and form consist (in a perceptual judgment) is 
qualified perception. 

(87.26). This point, (viz., that sense perception includes the affir- 
mation of a distinct image of the object) is quite clear, the pupils will 
understand it (by themselves). Therefore it has not been enlarged upon 
by the authors of the Commentary and Subcommentary (on the 
Nyaya Aphorisms). But we, wishing to follow the path opened 
by our teacher Trilocana,® will give the following exposition (of 
the problem), according to the facts and to the arguments (adduced 
by both sides, the Buddhists and the Realists). 


PART I. 


The Buddhist makes a statement of his views. The Realist 
inserts suggestions. 


§ 1. THE PARTS PLAYED IN PERCEPTION BY SENSATION AND BY 
IMAGINATION MUST BE DISTINGUISHED. 


(88.1). (The Buddhist). It would be so, (viz. the perceptual 
judgment of the form «this is a cow» would be included in sense per- 
ception, if it were produced by a sensory stimulus, but) this is impos- 
sible, (the definition of the Naiyayikas is wrong), sense perception 


1 niscaya, ascertainment or «necessity» in the sense in which every assertion 
wishing to be objectively real is a necessary assertion, as established by Sigwart 
op. cit. 1,243. The same term is used to express the necessity of logical de- 
ductions, cp. N.b. t., text, p. 19 (sfitra II. 7). 

2 vikalpa, this term, which also means a choice, is applied to the judgment of the 
form «this is that», cp. Tipp. p. 23.4 — sa evdyam iti vikalpasyavastha ucyate. 
It thus points to «the function by which we identify a numerically distinct and 
permanent subject of discourse » and which by W. James, Psychology, 1, 461 (1890) 
is called «conception» or «conceiving state of mind». This same function is also 
called, in Europe and in India, synthesis (Ineinssetzung, abhedadhyavasaya, cp. 
N.b.t., text, p. 4. 11). Thus the functions of judging, ascertaining, necessary, affir- 
mation, conceiving and synthesis are here declared to be so many names for one and 
the same mental operation whose result is the perceptual judgment of the form 
«this is blue» or «this is acow». It is partly Kant’s « Verstand», «a Vermdgen 
der Urtheile ». 

8 Quoted in the Apoha-siddhi, p. 13 (B. 1). 
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camnot contain a decision’ (of that form), because such a decision 
would include a (distint) image,? an image which (always) is utterable* 

(88.2). However, our knowledge,‘ so far as it is due to a sensory 
stimulus coming from an external object, is a reflex of the object® 
(alone), (the object) does not possess the power of amalgamating (a 
sensation) with a name. 


(88. 3). Indeed the names are not contained in the objects, (they 
neither are appended to them, nor inherent in them, nor produced by 
them *). Nor are the objects identical with their names. If it were so, 
we have had already an occasion to remark,’ the behaviour of a man 
who never has learned a (given) language would be just the same as 
the behaviour of a man who understands it, (he could get the names 
by looking at the object). 

(88.4). (If the name of the object) is not to be found in the 
external world,*® (neither can it be found inside us), it is not an 
idea.’ It is arbitrarily applied to an object. (but this does not 
mean that it can be got out of the object). Indeed knowledge ™ 


1 yyavasaya, the decision or judgment, e. g., «this is a cow», cp. p. 89. 5. 

3 pratibhasa, «image» (= aniyata-pratibhasa). 

8 Read abhilapa-samsarga-yogya; this is right on the assumption that know- 
ledge contains images — sakara-pakse (V). 

4 vijftdnam refers here to sensation. 

5 arthavabhasa, viz. niyata-avabhasa. 

8 na santi, samyogena, samavayena, karyataya va (P). 

7 Tatp., p. 82.5 ff. There was a school of Grammarians who maintained that 
names were identical with things (n@madheya-tadatmyam artha@nam), that even 
new-born children and deaf-dumb persons had their ideas from a congenital Name- 
forming Force (éabda-bhavana = sabda-vasan@), since naming is primary in our 
knowledge, ibid. p. 83.11 ff To a certain extent they held just as Dr. John 
B. Watson, although on other grounds, that «we do not think, but only talk». 
To this Force as manifested in the eternal words of the Scripture, the school of 
Mim&msakas ascribed the origin of our religious and moral duties. 

8 artha-asamsparst; arthasamsparsas ca atadvrttitvad a'adutpattes ca (P.). 

9 samvedana-dharmo jiatrtvadih (P), although there may be a Sabdakara as 
grahyakara, it is arthasamsparst, i. e., arthakarasamsparss. 

10 niyojanat = ntyogato yojanat = bahya-samanadhikaranyena pratiteh (P.); 
niyoga = svecchaya@ niyoga, cp. Kamalaiila, p. 88. 

11 jfanam here refers to the qualified pereept corresponding to the object as 
the real possessor of all its attributes, arthat sartipakad upajayamanam jihanam 
vikalpa-ripam (P.). Digniaga has established that this object is a spontaneous 
construction of our mind according to the exigencies of our language, or just of its 
syntax, it is a nama-kalpana. The names are divided in class-names, adjectives, 
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produced by an external object can point? only to that object and 
not to its name. 

(88.6). The colour of an object may be associated with a certain 
flavour, but the visual sensation perceives the colour and not the fla- 
vour, (Similarly our sense perception apprehends the object and not 
the name. If therefore the Realist admits no other origin of our know- 
ledge than the external world, he ought to conclude that all our ideas 
are unutterable, since there are no names in the external things).? 


(88.6). Therefore the cognizing individual ® (really apprehends by 
his senses just a simple reflex, but he) thinks that (his imagined mental 
construction with all its general features also) is present in his ken.‘ 
This mental construction® converts® an object which is quite indepen- 
dent from any association with a name into an object containing (the 
connotation of its) name. (The cognizing individual possesses indeed a 
faculty of sense-perception and a faculty of imagination). When he 
thinks that he perceives a constructed image by his senses, he simply 


verbs and substantives, all constituting together the pattcavidha-kalpana, cp. Tat p., 
p. 82.6 ff. and 102.2 ff. Since the Realist contends that all these categories are 
objective realities, but not mnemo-verbal constructions, the Buddhist deduces this 
view ad absurdum (prasanga). He says that from the standpoint of the Realist the 
qualified percept should only point to the qualified object, but not to its gramma- 
tically arranged structure—yalo asya pratyaksasysa nabhilapa-samsarga-yogyata- 
sambhatas tasmad.... vikalpa-riipam artham eva Gdarsayed iti prasangah, nabhi- 
lapa-samsargitaya. If that structure were borrowed from external reality it ought 
to exist there. Just as in European philosophy there was a struggle between the 
advocates of an intellectus archetypus and an intellectus ectypus, so in India the 
Vaiyayikaranas and Mimamsakas favoured, 80 to say, a vox archetypa, the Naiyi- 
yikas — a vox ectypa. The Buddhists maintained, as against this, that if the cate- 
gories were borrowed from the external world, they must have pre-existed in that 
world. If they did not, the objects would be unutterable, like sensations are. The 
Buddhists then replaced the ana@di-sabda-bharan@ of the Mimimsakas by an an@di- 
vikalpa-vasana@ conceived as a Biotic Force responsible for the logico-grammatical 
structure of the empirical world. Cp. B. Russel, Outline, p. 254 and 174—5, on 
the connection between syntax and physics. 

1 Gdarsayet, na cairtham upadarsayti, abhilapa-samsargitead, arthasya ca 
tadabhavat (V). 

2 Here ends the prasanga, follows the riparyaya. 

8 pratipattarah. 

4 Construct vikalpa-vijianam... vartamanam abhimanyante. 

5 vikalpa-vijnianam. 

6 adargayat. 
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conceals, as it were, his imaginative faculty and puts to the front his 
perceptive faculty. This imaginative faculty * is the mind’s own charac- 
teristic,? (its spontaneity), it has its source in a natural constructive 
capacity * by which the general features® of the object are apprehen- 
ded. Since the image is called forth by a reflex,® (we naturally) think 
that we perceive the image as present in our ken,’ (but it is really 
constructed by productive imagination).® 

(88.10). Thus (there are two conflicting deductions that can) be 
established. 

I. (First syllogism). 

(Major premise). Knowledge originating in a sensory sti- 
mulus is unutterable. 

(Example). Just as a simple reflex.’ 

(Minor premise). But (our ideas), the constructed images,!° 
the subject of discourse, are called forth by stimuli coming from 
(external) objects.” 

(Conclusion).(Therefore they cannot be designated bya name). 

(88.11). This is a deductio ad absurdum. It is a negative argu- 
ment according to the sixth figure of Negation.’* 


1 ttraskurvat = adhyavasyat (P). 

2 utpreksa-vyapara. Read utpreksa p. 88.8 instead of upeksa. 

3 manasam atmtyam. 

4 vikalpa-vasand, on vasana cp. notes in the sequel. 

5 aniyatartha in the sense of aniyata-pratibhasa, cp. N. b. t., p. 8. 8, 8. 15—16. 

6 anubhava-prabhavataya. 

7 vartamanam. 

8 Lit., p. 88. 6—10. « Therefore the cognizers falsely impute as a present expe- 
rience a constructed idea (vikalpa-vijta@nam... vartamanam) which points to a 
thing (by itself) not connected with a word as connected with a word, by concealing 
its own mental function consisting in imagination, arisen from a natural capacity 
(vasan@) of differentiating arrangement (vikalpa), apprehending a non-limited (ani- 
yata) object, and putting in front sensation (dargana), which is a (passive) faculty of 
direct experience (anubhava-vyaiparam), because it, (i. e., the differentiating arran- 
gement) is called forth by a direct experience ». — The emendation in the Benares 
ed. is wrong. 

9 nirvikalpakam. 

10 vikalpah. 

11 They are the constructions of productive imagination, but imagination is 
stirred up by a simple reflex, therefore they are indirectly also products of external 
reality. 

13 prasanga-sadhana. 

18 Cp. above, N. b. t., p. 33.6 ff, transl. p. 91. 
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(88.12). The denied fact is the possibility of verbal designation. 
It is the contrary of the impossibility of such verbal designation. Sub- 
ordinate to the latter is the fact of being produced by the object 
(directly, as a simple reflex), This fact is established * (by the prece- 
ding argument). It proves the impossibility of giving names (to 
our ideas) and disproves the possibility of doing it. (But this is absurd). 
(88, 14). Because, indeed, (no one) can deny the obvious fact that these 
(perceived) images® are associated with their names. For sure, it is 
therefore clear that they are not (mere reflexes), they are not produ- 
ced by the (genuine) efficiency of the objects (alone).* 

(88. 15). Indeed, (we can also draw the following conclusion which 
destroys the foregoing one). 


Il. (Second syllogism). 
(Major premise). Whatsoever represents an idea associated 
with a name is not (a simple reflex) produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus (alone), 


(Example). Just as the ideas of God, of Matter etc. 


(Minor premise). And all our ideas, the subject of our dis- 
course, are such (constructions).® 


(Conclusion). (They are not simple reflexes produced by 

the object). 
(88.17). This is a negative deduction according to the eighth figure 
of Negation.® What is denied is the fact of being produced by a sensory 
stimuls coming from the object. This fact is subordinate to the fact of 


1 viz., «whatsoever is a simple reflex cannot associate with a connotative 
name ». 

3 upalabdhth. 

3 pratyaya. 

4 We would throw this counter-argument in the form of a Mixed Hypothetical 
syllogism thus, 

Major premise. Whatsoever is produced by an object (directly as a 
simple reflex) cannot receive a connotative name. 

Minor premise. But our ideas have names. 

Conclusion. Therefore they are not simple reflexes. 

5 It will be noticed that all our ideas as constructions of our faculty of pro- 
ductive imagination are here contrasted with pure sensation, the limit of all con- 
structions. The ideas of God, of Matter and other most abstract ideas are, in this 
respect, not different from the idea of «blue» which is constructed by a contrast 
with non-blue and other colours. 

6 Cp. above, N. b. t., p. 34.18 ff, transl. p. 96. 
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not being susceptible to receive a name.) Its opposite is the fact of 
being susceptible of receiving a name. (Therefore this incompatible 
fact being established, it excludes the possibility of utterable ideas 
being reflexes). 

(88. 18). Nor (can it be maintained that simple reflexes may some- 
times receive a name, and) that the contraposition (of the major pre- 
mise in the above syllogism, vie., «whatsoever is a simple reflex does 
not represent an idea associated with a name») is uncertain.* Indeed 
what is produced by the object must conform to the real content *® of 
the object, not to the (different) content of the name, and we have 
already stated* that names are not contained in the object nor are 
they identical with them. If our ideas could reflect something 
which is not included in their object,5 they then could reflect any- 
thing, and (we would arrive a the absurd conclusion) that everybody must 
be omniscient,® (his ideas being capable of reflecting anything you like). 


§ 2. THE CONTENTION OF THE REALIST THAT NAMES CORRESPOND 
TO REALITIES REJECTED. 


(88,21). (The Realist). Names are associated with things as a 
consequence of an arbitrary agreement.’ When a thing is perceived, the 
name given to it is remembered. Thus it is that a thing is apprehen- 
ded as associated with a name. 

(88. 22). (The Buddhist). But then, let a name evoke the memory 
of just the thing about which® the agreement has been concluded. (Hu- 
manity) have concluded an agreement exclusively concerning Univer- 
sals which pervade® (an indefinite number of particulars). But a (Uni- 


1 j.e., whatsoever is a sense datum is unutterable ». 

2 sandigdha-vyatirekita, means that the rule has exceptions, as assumed by the 
Naiyayiks, since they maintain that the qualified percept is also produced by the 
sensory stimulus. 

8 artha-riipa = artha-svariipa. 

4 Cp. above, Tatp. p. 88.3 and 82. 13. 83. 13 ff. 

5 asambaddha. 

6 Like the Mahayanistic Buddha possessing « mirror-like » omniscience. 

7 sanketa. — The Buddhist admits only two relations, Identity and Causation 
(tadatmya, tadutputti). Names are neither identical with external objects nor are 
they their products. But the Realist remarks that there are other relations, e. g., 
association by an arbitrary convention (P). 

8 Read yatraiva tarhi. 

9 anugata = desa-kalu-anugata (P). 
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versal) has never been (really) perceived (by the senses). On the con- 
trary, the thing (really) perceived is the particular,’ the (extreme con- 
crete and) particular witch is alone the ultimate reality,3 (it is the 
thing in itself shorn of all its extensions). Therefore it (alone) is the 
efficient cause of sensation but not the Universal* The (Universal) 
is bare of any kind of efficiency, it is a spurious (reality). 

(88. 25). Thus it is that what is really perceived (by the senses) is 
not the meaning® of a name, and what is meant by® a name is not 
what is really perceived (by the senses). 


(88. 26). Moreover,’ (that names are given not to reality, but to 
logical constructions, not to sense-data, but to Universals, appears 
clearly from the fact that sensations are unutterable), if sensation ® 
were utterable ® we would know what heat’ is from its name, just as 
we know it by actual experience, and if we could feel it from its name, 
cold would disappear (as soon as the word heat would be pronoun- 
ced).¥ 


§ 3. Tue REALIST CONTENDS THAT THE UNIVERSALS ARE INHE- 
RENT IN PARTICULARS. THE ANSWER OF THE BUDDHIST. 


(89.1). (The Realist). (We agree) that names, just as logical 
marks, refer to Universals, but the Particular possesses the Universal 


1 svalaksana. 

2 Read paramartha-sad atah... 

3 vijfanasya. The vijtana is produced by svalaksana which is trailotya-vila- 
ksana, but nevertheless darsana-gocarah saripa-katvat (P), svasadréa-akara- 
adhayakatvat (V), it is not aka@ra-kadacithatva-anumeya (V). 

4 samanyam artha-kriyayam aésaktatvat tan na paramartha-sat, asattvan na 
tad vijiana-janakam, ajanakatvan na sarupakam, asarupakatvan na daréana-go- 
carah (P). 

5 sambandha. 

8 anugata = desa-ka@la-anugata (P). 

7 This argument is answered below in the IJ* part, text p. 93, 2426. 

8 drsta = pratyaksa, cp. p. 98. 24. 

® sabda-vaicya = abhilapya. 

10 na hy ausnydd atirikto vahnir nama asti bauddhamate (P). 

11 The usual example is the impossibility to convey by words the knowledge of 
colours to the blind. Cp. B. Russel, Outline, p. 12, «in each case what is really 
a datum is unutterable». P. remarks that heat, although a datum, is not unutte- 
rable, people understand what the word means, sanketo’ pi tatra (V.-svalaksane) 
henacid upayena (V.-atad-vyaderttya) bhavisyati, But what the word expresses is 
not «really a datum», na ca vahni-sabdat sarvatha vahner apratitih, tasmae 
Sabda-lalpana-ullikhitam avastv eva vastvabhasam (P). 
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(which is inherent in it), the Universal is also a reality and it is in this 
(united form, together with the Universal) that the Particular produces 
perception (of both). 

(89.2). Thus a simple reflex* (or pure sensation) is produced in 
the first (moment) of the sensory stimulus* coming from the object). 
But the real object‘ which is apprehended ® by it, is endowed with 
class character. When this (double reality) is thus apprehended, its 
name, whose connotation® has been previously established, is 
brought to memory and then a qualified perception,’ (or a perceptual 
judgment) of the form «this is a cow» arises. It is produced (initially) 
by a contact® between the organ and the object, (but) it apprehends ® 
(ultimately) a thing which is endowed with class-characters and is de- 
signated by a (connotative) name. 


(89.5). (Kumdrila)® theauthor of the Digest puts it thus, 


The thing perceived is double,” 
Although * evoked by a reflex. 


And further,?* 
And then a judgment * is produced. 
In our mind? the thing appears 
With Qualities and Universals. 
This also is a sense percept. 


1 vastu-bhiita. 
3 nirvikalpakena. 
8 aksa-sannipata. 

4 vastu. 

5 vedanat. 

6 Read upalabdhacara-sambandhasya. 

7 vikalpa-pratyayah. 

8 sannikarsa. 

9 avagahin = visayi-karoti. 

10 Sloka-vartika, pratyakga-sutra, 118. Nirukta is here the name given 
to Slokavartika, 

11 Kumfrila, kar. 118—119, admits that what is perceived in the first mo- 
meut is the «pure» object (suddham vastu = das «reine» Object), the object shorn 
of all its extensions and distinctions (anuvrtti-vyavrtti-rahitam), but it nevertheless 
contains them. 

13 Read bodhe’pi. 

13 Ibid., 120, 

it avastyate. 

15 buddhi. 
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(89.8). (The Buddhist). No! (we do not admit the existence 
of a double reality apprehended by the senses), because the (Universals), 
class-character and other properties, do not exist as separate bodies ' 
(united with the particulars) and are not apprehended (separately) by 
pure sensation? 


(89.9). Indeed, Class and its possessor, Motion and the moving 
thing, Substance and Quality, or the Inherence (of the latter) in the 
former — are not present to our mind ® as separate things. And things 
which never have produced separately a reflex* in our mind, (which 
possess no separate efficiency by themselves), cannot be mixed as milk 
with water, by the man who cognizes them. 


(89.11). Therefore we think that the right view is the following 
one. The particular® is a unity and has no parts,’ but it is differen- 
tiated by class character and other properties superimposed upon it 
by our primeval faculty® of productive imagination.’ (This undifferen- 
tiated transcendental unity) is thus differentiated and imagined as 
possessing such and such (qualities and actions).'° 


1 pinda. 

3 avikalpakena. 

8 cakasati = pratibhasante. 

4 apratibhasamana. 

5 Read tad-vedina; it is a vaidharmya-drstanta, milk and water have been 
perceived separately and can be mixed. Pure substance is supposed to be perceived 
in a momentary sensation, but the Categories have no reality besides application 
to sense data, therefore a mixture in a realistic sense is impossible. The example 
can also be understood as a s@dharmya-drstanta, milk and water are not mixed 
for the swan who is credited with the capacity to drink the milk out of the mixture 
and leave the water behind, just as the Sankhya Saint intuits the conscious Soul as 
separated from Matter. The irreducible character of pure sensation and pure thought 
are usually illustrated by pointing to the izreducible Indian solid and liquid atoms, 
which nevertheless de facto (pratipattitah) are mixed in the milk, cp. N. Kanika, 
p. 258. 1—2. (translated below). 

6 i, e., the extreme concrete and particular, the «thing in itself». 

7 avibhaga = niravayava=niraméa (vastu). 

8 anadi-vasana, 

9 vikalpa. 

10 tatha tatheti guna-karma-gatena sa@dharanatvena vikalpyate (P), vyavritya 
bhasate, na drsyate (V). 
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§ 4. THE ABSURDITY OF PUTTING UNIVERSALS AND PaRTIcULARS 
ON THE SAME LINE AS REALITIES. 


(89. 12).(The Buddhist). And further. Supposing we (really) appre- 
hend by sense-perception* (at once) two* kinds of ultimate realities ® 
(the bare particular and the Universal), how is it then to be explained 
that there is between them a (possessive) relation as between a characte- 
rized point and its characteristics. (We apprehend them simultaneously, 
but) when we simultaneously apprehend two of our fingers, they do 
not become (possessively) related so as to be the one a substance and 
the other its quality. (89.14). Indeed, (if substance and quality are a 
combination of two things, these things must interact, we would then 
conceive) the characteristic as the active‘ term of the relation and the 
characterized as its passive term. Otherwise they could not be what 
they are. But they are both contained* in the same presentation,® they 
cannot (consequently) be related (neither logically) as the one intima- 
ting the existence of the other, nor (causally) as the one producing 
the other. Since they are simultaneous, this would be against the 
rule that the cause necessarily precedes the effect.’ 

(89.17). And further, (let us admit simultaneous causation as be- 
tween a supported thing and its supporter). Supposing class-character 
and other properties are (really) placed upon a real thing (which 
supports them,® what will be the consequence?). A single thing, (say, 
a tree), will then have to support (the Universals) Existence, Substan- 
tiality, Solidity, Arboreity and Asoka-ness. (Why is it then), that at 
a distance we do not perceive all these characteristics (at once)? (Why 
is it that at a distance we perceive the Universal Existence alone? If 
all the others are put on the same footing as Existence), then in per- 


1 vedanam = anubhaca = grahana. 

3 Benares ed. vastu-traya, viz. vyaktt, Gkrti and jatt, P. and V. read draya, 

3 paramartha-sat. 

4 upakarana, 

5 sama@ridha, 

6 vijnhana. 

7 Read paurraparya-aniyamat = aniyama-prasangat. Since they are simul- 
taneous and apprehended in the same cognition, there is between them neither real 
(svartipatah) causality, nor Jogical (jRaptitah) connection. 

8 The Bnddhist begins by imputing a mechanical union (samyoga), and then 
deduces an absurdity by interpreting it as a natural relation (sveabhava-sambandha), 
cp. the refutation in the II? part. 
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ceiving one of them we ought to perceive them all.* (89.19). The fact 
of «supporting»? something is, indeed, pregnant® with efficiency. A 
plate situated just under an apple which would otherwise fall to the 
ground is a «support»* (of that apple), it (affects it and) produces 
an apple which does not fall to the ground.’ 

(89.21). The same must happen here (to the Universals if they 
are situated upon the substance), the substance will support them (and 
will not allow them to fall away). 

(89, 22), Now the following question arises: When the substance 
supports its attribute, is there or not between the two terms of this 
relation a third unity, the relation itself, in the form of a force uni- 
ting the related terms? Indeed such a unity is impossible, because 
this would envolve us into a hopeless process, we would be obliged to 
imagine a new link connecting the force with each of the terms and 
so on ad imfinitum.® 

(89. 28). Therefore we must conclude that the relation of a sub- 
stance to its qualities is a natural one.” Every substance, as soon as 
it springs up into being from the causes producing it, is such. It sup- 
ports a great number of Universals (by the fact of its existence alone, 
without special forces or processes). 

(89.24). Acordingly, when nothing but the bare presence of somet- 
hing has been discerned (at a great distance, the object is supposed to 


1 Lit., 89.19. «When from a remote place there is perception conditioned by 
one attribute (upadhi),a perception must follow as characterized by all attributes ».— 
But at a distance we can discern the mere presence of something indefinite, we nei- 
ther can see a trea nor an A3oka tree. Cp. N. b. t., text, p. 48.8, transl. p, 184, 

2 adhara-adheya-bhava. 

8 upakara-garbha. 

4 adhara. 

5 According to the Buddhists the apple is a «string of events» (Ksanika), the 
apple in the basket is an altogether different event (ksana) produced by different 
causes. The realist, although believing in the stability of the apple, admits causa- 
tion of the basket which stops its downward movenent and counteracts gravita- 
tion (gati-nivrttim gurutva-pratibandham ca... vidadhat. P.). 

6 Lit., p. 89. 2223, «And not does it help by other forces, because, if it would 
help by an other force, there would be also falling into infinity by imagining (ever) 
other forces». — This is exactly Bradley’s (Logic, p. 96) argument against the 
reality of relations. The Realists assume here Inherence as an Ens (padartha). 

7 gvabhava-sambandha is, e.g., the connection between fire and heat, for the 
Buddhists they are one, for the Naiyayiks two unities connected by svabha@va-sam- 
bandha, cp. below note on the passage text p. 93.26 where the argument is refuted. 
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have exhibited) its capacity of supporting the Universal « Existence». 
But just the same essence of the object is supporting all the other 
Universals, Substantiality etc., (since all are supported at once). (89. 25). 
Thus it is that all of them, Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, ASoka- 
ness etc., become quite useless, since when the Universal « Existence» 
is cognized, they ought to be cognized eo ipso, they are included in 
the same essence. (In our opinion), the Universal « Existence» is nothing 
but an indication of the ultimately real (element in our knowledge, 
all its distinctness is brought in by productive imagination).* 


(89.29). Accordingly it has been said (by, Dharmakirti), 
«If a philosopher admits that in perceiving one thing with many 
attributes, we really perceive many things, then, in perceiving one attri- 
bute, we eo ipso ought to perceive them all, since all are produced at 
once, by the same force». 

(90.2). «If one is perceived the others become irrelevant. Is it 
possible (under these conditions) that the one should be perceived and 
the others not? Surely when one is perceived all are perceived».® 

«If an object with different (real) attributes is apprehended,‘ «it 
is then split® (in a number of realities). But if it is a unity® 


1 Lit., p. 89. 25—27. «Thus just all Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, A3oka- 
peas etc., determined by its essence, are objectivized by the idea of Existence (sat- 
tva-vikalpena) which is merged in the absolutely existing thing ». 

2 Lit., p. 89. 28—90. 2. «For whom (= yasya dargane) the intellect = vikalpa- 
dhir) apprehends an object possessing (bhedino = visistasya) different additions 
(upadhi), (for him), if the characterized thing (upakaryasya = visesyasya) being 
the same (ekatmanas) as the force serving to help (upakara-angam ya Saktih) the 
different additions, is apprehended at once (sarvatmanad = sarrair upadhibhis eka- 
svabhava), what differentiation there will be, is uncertain?» (P — apitu sarvo- 
padhibhir visisto niscita eva syat). These stanzas are found in Dharmakirti’s 
Pramaya-vartika in the apoha-section, ch. I, karika 54 and first half of 55 
(fol. 12%. 2 of the Sholutai monastery edition). (A. Vostrik off). 

3 Lit., p. 90.2—3. «If one helper has been apprehended, the others do not 
help (nopakaras =nopakarakah svabhavah), therefore (ato) the others are they 
not perceived while this one is perceived? (read adrsta@ ye, ace. to Tib. and Tatp., 
$89.5, P. adds kim nama?). If this one is perceived, all are perceived». Ibid., 
1. 579. It is interesting to compare what W. James Psychology II. 8, says about 
the first sensation of an infant, «in a mere «this», or «something there»... it has 
Objectivity, Unity, Substantiality, Causality, in the full sense in which any later 
object... has these things». For the Buddhists the «this» is the ultimate element. 

4 dhtr. 

5 bhedin. 

6 abhinna tman. 
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which is not split in a number of partial forces.) each supporting a 
different attribute, how can there be any clear cut difference? among 
the «supported» (attributes), if they are supported all at once.’ If the 
apprehended object’ is the supporter of one attribute, it (eo ipso 
supports all the others), the others are not supported ® (separately). 
Whether (every single) attribute has been perceived or not, (does not 
matter). If the one is perceived, all the others also ought to be per- 
ceived». 


(90. 3). Now, according to our oppinion, the distinct perceptions ° 
(or perceived images) are produced’-(by our Reason’s spontaneity), by 
an innate® natural constructive capacity. What they apprehend and 
what they affirm! (ina perceptual judgment) are both mere relations,™ 
not (independent) reality.1* They do not in the least touch ?* the ulti- 
mate reality. But indirectly they are however connected with real 
things, (the efficient point-instants), They therefore guide the purposive ™* 
(efficient actions) of men, they help them to reach their aims, 
they lead to successful *® activity, and this is the reason why, although 
they do not penetrate to reality itself,” they nevertheless are not 
quite identical with one another, (each construction represents another 
relation). 


(90.7). And further, (let us concede that our conceptions do not 
apprehend the ultimately real, they nevertheless may be caused by 


1 anga-sakti. 

2 bhedo niscitah. 

3 sarvaimand, lit. «by one essence», = ekena svabhavena. 
‘ grahya. 

5 nopakarah = nopakarakah. 

6 vikalpah. 

7 -upadanah. 

8 anadi. 

9 vikalpa-vasana. 
10 grhnants samanya-matram, adhyavasyanti santanam(P). Cp. Tatp., p. 342. 3. 
1] anya-vyavrtti-riipa. 

12 avastu alskatvat (P). 

18 gahate. 
14 pravartayanti. 

15 prapayanti, 

16 avisamradayanti. 
17 vastu-svabhava. 
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reality? No! If it be manitained that) the object and the senses (after 
having been stimulated and) after having produced a simple reflex, 
subsequently produce, in collaboration with memory, also the distinct 
image,” (we answer) that this is impossible, because (the two different 
acts of the senses) will be separated by the intercalation of an act of 
memory, viz., the recollection of the name of the object.* (90.9). This 
has been put (by Dharmakirti) thus, 

«If a (reflex) of the object has been produced‘ and afterwards the 
recollection of the name appended,> and if we consider (the resulting 
distinct image) as a sense-perception,® (it is clear that) this object 
. (the object corresponding to the image) will be separated (from the 
first) ».’ 

(90,10). Neither can it be maintained that just the same act of 
the senses which has produced the simple reflex, itself produces, with 
the collaboration of memory, the distinct image® For it cannot be 
maintained that an act of memory does not separate (the process of 
sense-perception in two parts), because of the rule, that not separating 
is (only) the thing itself,° (nothing can be regarded as separated by 
its own self), (90.12). (It has been said by Dharmakirti)?° 


7 Glocita. 8 gavikalpikam api dhiyam. 

® Lit., p. 90.7—9. «And further. Wheu the real object has been indistinctly 
felt (Glocita) by the senses, then the senses (indriyam), possessing a function 
separated by the immediately produced recollection of the name and the object, 
cannot produce (together) also the distinct thought (savikalpiRGm api ahiyam)». 
Read tadanantarotpannasabda... 

10 arthopayogah = sannikarsah (P). 

11 anu-yajanam. 

18 aksa-dhir. 

18 Lit., p. 90.9—10. «If the object has been efficient and again there is the 
mnemic subsequent efficiency of the word, if that is referred to sense-knowledge, 
this object will be separated», — This stanza is found in Dharmakirti’s Pra- 
mana-vinidcaya, fol. 154°.6, Bstan-hgyur, v. 95, Choni ed. — The problem 
whether sensation (nirvikalpaka), being quite heterogeneous from conception 
{vikalpa), can nevertheless produce the latter, has raised a Jong controversy. San- 
tiraksita, Kamalaéila and others answer in the affirmative, cp. Tattvs., 1806, 
they admit heterogeneous causation, ibid, 1310, but Bhavivikta(?) and others ob- 
ject, because of bhinna-visayatva, ibid. 1307. As a consequence of this there was 
also a divergence between the two parties on the character of samanantara-pra- 
tyaya and manasa-pratyaksa. 

1 vikalpa-pratyaya. 
3 svanga. 
8 This is the first part of the stanza, it is continuaed on p. 90. 16. 
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«If the senses have not produced a cognition? at first, because they 
do not possess the special faculty* of doing it, they neither will be 
able to do it afterwards». 

(90.18). Indeed, what is gone by, (what has vanished, will never 
be apprehended by the senses), it is not their field of action? and 
you may employ thousands of devices, you will never induce them to 
do what is not their own special job. (90.14). Nor can memory 
whose domain is the past ever cognize® the present which, has not 
been apprehended before. If that were possible, the blind would 
be able to perceive colours by memory. This has been said by (Dhar- 
makirti), — 

(90.16). «Then a visual sense perception’ would be possible even 
when the faculty of vision would be lost».® 


§ 5. Tae BupD#IsT CONCLUDES. 


(90.17). Thus it is that the judgmonts® (which apply to existence 
the Categories of) Names, of Class, of Quality, of Motion (or 
Causation) are excluded (from having their origin) in sensuous” 


1 buddher. 

2 upayoga-avisesatah — visista-upayoga-abhavat. 

3 Cp. N. Kanika, p. 258. 1—2 — anubhava - sam@ropayor vikalpa - avikalpa- 
ripataya drara-kathinatd tadatmya-anupapatieh, i. e., perception and imagina-~ 
tion (or experience and imputation), being by their essence non-constructive and 
constructive (or passivity and activity) are as opposed as the hard and the liquid 
stuffs are, they cannot be the same thing». — The Indian atoms are physical, the 
solid and the liquid are ultimate elements. 

4 Lit., p. 90.14. «And not even by thousand contrivances this can be induced 
to act upon the non-domain (of its activity)». 

5 gocarayitum. 

6 an-anubhiita-piirvam. 

7 netra-dhir. 

8 This is the continuation of the stanza whose first part is quoted above, p. 
90.9. It is found in Dharmakirti’s Pramanaviniscaya, fol. 155% 1, 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 95. Choni ed. It is there separated into two halves 
with the authors own comment between them, just as it is done by Vacaspati. 
The Tib. has arthapaye. 

9 kalpana. This refers to the five Categories established by Dignaga (pafica- 
vidha-kalpana) as exemplified in the judgments, «this is M-r SO and SO», «this 
is acow», «this is white», «this is the possessor of a jug» and «this is moving», 
cp. Tatp., p. 82.6 and 102. 2 ff. 

10 pratyaksatvena. 
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(experience). And also, (first of all), the judgments (applying the Cate- 
gory) of Substance! of the form («this is a brahmin) carrying a stick», 
(i. e., «this is a sticky thing»). (Dharmakirti has said on this 
occasion), 
«The relation of characterizing Quality to a characterized 
Substance, this foundation of our empirical knowledge, is created 
(by our Reason), it is not (cognized by the Senses)».? 

(90.19), Indeed this complicated function® (of a synthesis of ap- 
prehension) could never be discharged by (passive) sensitivity, it can 
be done only by (spontaneous) Thought, because the senses apprehend 
only the present moment. They do not think! 

(90.21). (What Dharmaktirti here says with reference to the 
Category of Substance equally refers to the Categories) of Quality and 
Motion, they also are not (ultimately real), It has been said 
above,* (with respect to the Categories of Substance and Quality, 
that things which have not produced reflexes separately) can not be 
put together like milk and water. Analysis and synthesis are not 
reflexes.> 

(90.22), It follows that the qualified percept is not a sense per- 
ception. 


PART I. 
The Realist takes up every Buddhist argument and 
answers. The Buddhist passes remarks. 
(90. 23). (The Realist). We answer as follows. 


§ 1. THE SIMPLE REFLEX AND THE QUALIFIED REFLEX ARE BOTH 
PRODUCED BY A SENSORY STIMULUS. 


(90,23). (The Realist). First of all (we must consider the Bud- 
dhist) view that there is an incompatibility between (a simple reflex) 


1 dravya-kalpana. 

2 Lit., p. 90. 18—19. « Having grasped the common-sense standing, the charac- 
teristic, the characterized and the relation, this is understood (by the Reason) in 
putting them together, not otherwise ».—This stanza also is found in the Pramana- 
viniscaya, ibid., fol, 155°. 3.—Usuatly the words of Dignaga sarvo’yam anumana- 
anumeya-bhavo etc. are quoted on this occasion, cp. Tatp., p. 39. 18, 127, 2 ete. 

8 vydpara-kalapa, 

4T&tp., p. 89. 10. 

5 viveka-sambandhayor. .. On the analogy of 89.10 we would expect riipa-vive- 
kena apratibhasane. 
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produced by a stimulus (coming directly) from the object? and a (com- 
posite) reflex? capable of being covered by the connotation of a name, 
(the latter is a creation of productive imagination). We maintain, as 
against this, that there would be incompatibility, if it were true that 
(every object is but a string of events and the only real object is a 
point-instant of efficiency), the extreme particular,’ (the thing in itself). 
But that is not so! (90. 25). (The author) will establish in the sequel * 
that the objects (of the external world are not momentary events, but) 
possess stability, and that they (really possess all their attributes), 
class-characteristics and other (real Universals). (He will establish 
that these enduring and composite objects) are ultimately real, (that 
their content) can be covered by a connotative name. Therefore the 
object itself produces the simple reflex® and the conditioned reflex ° 
as well. Consequently there is between them no incompatibility. 

(90. 27). It follows also that the above’? deductio ad absurdum 
(which was founded on the supposition that a reflex is always unutte- 
rable) is wrong, since there are reflexes ® which are utterable® 


1 artha-samarthya. 

2 pratibhasa = pratibimba Gdarsavat. 

8 evalaksana = ksana = artha-kriya-karin = paramarthasat = vastu. 

4 Cp. comments on N.S., II, 2. 58 ff. 

5 artha-simarthyajah (pratibhdsah = niyata-pratibhasah). 

8 abhilapa-samsarga-yogyah pratibhasah = aniyata-pratibhasah. as in N. 
dD. f., p. 8 

7 The deduction against the Realist is the one mentioned on p. 88.10, « what 
is produced immediately by the external stimulus, is not accompanied by the con- 
notation of the name». The contraposition will be, «what is accompanied by the 
name, is not produced by the object». This major premise is not warranted (sam- 
digdha) by facts, according to the Realist, since according to him, the distinct per- 
ception is also produced by the senses. 

8 abhilapa-samsarga-yogya-pratibhasah=niyata buddhih, cp. Tatp., p. 18.5. 

9 Lit., p. 90.23—28. «First of all, as to what has been said, that there is a 
contradiction between being born from the efficiency of the object and being a 
reflex capable of coalescing with a name, to this we will say, that there would bea 
contradiction, if the own-essence were the only object, but it is not so. And he will 
teach (read upapadayisyati) an ultimately real object possessing class-characteri- 
stics etc., possessing stability, fit to coalesce with 2 name. Therefore cognition pro- 
duced by it is produced by the efficiency of the object and contains a reflex (pra- 
tibh@sa) capable of coalescing with a word. Thus no contradiction. And thus a 
doubtful contraposition (vyatirekita) of the deductio ad absurdum». — It is clear 
from this that according to the Realist the logical and grammatical, or syntactical, 
structure of the world preexists, and is borrowed by our understanding from 
objective reality. 
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§ 2. THE ATTRIBUTES OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS, BUT NOT THEIR 
NAMES, ARE EXTERNAL REALITIES. 


(90. 28). (The Buddhist’s view is that) the attributes? are not 
something apart from the substance of the thing,* but productive imagi- 
nation® constructs‘ them as something different. Thus (the synthetic 
images®) are not due to a stimulus® coming from the object, (but to 
imagination).’ 

(91.1). (The Realist). (This view) is not to the point. We shall 
prove in the sequel® that (the attributes and the Universals) are se- 
parate® (realities connected with the substance of a thing by Inhe- 
rence), (91.2). As to the names of the things we admit that they do 
not inhere in them. This does not prevent the names and the attri- 
butes (to refer to the same things ?¥), there is a conformity of external 
reality (with the structure of language). This we have explained 
above. 

(91.3). (The Buddhist’s view, indeed, is that if) we have (a 
judgment of naming of the form) «this is M-r So and So», the name, 


1 jatyadi. 

2 dravyadi, the «real» thing has no parts (ntraméa). 

3 vikalpah. 

4 kalpayantah. 

5 vikalpah, this term here refers to both the act and the content of productive 
imagination. 

8 artha-samarthya. 

7 Lit, p. 90.28—91.2. «And it is not to the point, that the synthetic images 
(vikalpah), which arrange (kalpayantah) as different the class-characteristics etc. 
which are not different from the things etc., are not born from the efficiency of the 
object». 

8 Cp. comments upon N. S., II. 2. 58 ff. 

9 bhedah. 

10 Inherence (samavaya) is imagined in the kindred Vaisegika system as a kind 
of omnipresent Universal (padartha), a kind of semisubstantial force which connects 
the result with its material cause. The result is declared to be something quite 
different (atyanta-bhinna) from the material out of which it is created (@rabdha), 
but nevertheless connected with it by Inherence. The attributes or Universals are 
likewise imagined as separate entities, but connected with their respective sub- 
stances by Inherence. 

11 bhede ’pi. 

13 samanadhikaranyam. 

18 Lit., p. 91.2—8. «And how, although there is difference of them, their 
designations possess co-substrateness, that has been taught below». Cp. Tatp., 
p. 84.8 ff. 
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although designating the person, does not inhere? in it, and the per- 
sonal identity * indicated by the name is but a logical construction® 
(covering a series of events). This construction‘ is not (a simple reflex, 
it is not due entirely to the stimulus) coming® from the object,’ (but 
to a mental synthesis). 

(91.4). (The Realist). However, this again is wrong! We have 
already had occasion’ to discuss this point when commenting upon 
the term «Unutterable»® (introduced by the Naiyayiks into their de- 
finition of sense perception as against a school of Grammarians® which 
pretended that the names were inherent in the things’). (We have 
maintained there*) that our conceptive thinking does not represent 
(external) objects as identical with their names. The name is arbitra- 
rily given. It (means the object and) is connected with it by a special 
relation of naming. (91.5). Nor is the name apprehended by the same 
sense-organ by which the corresponding object is perceived. On the 
contrary (what really happens is this). At first the object, although it 
possesses all its general and special features, produces a simple reflex,” 


1 bhinnena Sabdena, 

3 abheda. 

3 kalpanam, cp. B, Russel, Outline, p. 56. «Peter really covers a number 
of different occurrences and is in a sense general», cp. Tatp. p. 84. 8, dittho nana- 
desa-kala-avastha-samsrstah pinda-bhedah. 

4 vikalpainam. 

5 anarthajatvam. 

6 Lit., p. 91.3—4. «And it is not right that by arranging non-difference 
abheda-kalpanat) of the object through a separate name « this is Dittha», the arran- 
gements (or synthetic images-vikalpanam) are not born from the object, (viz., are 
not reflexes)». 

7 Cp. Tatp., p. 84.8 ff 

8 avyapadesya. 

® The school of Vaiyakarana’s, cp. above p. 259. 

10 Read with the Benares ed., ...yatha@ na éabhabdedena artho vikalpair upa- 
daréyate, kimtu tatastha eva sabdah svaracyataya samsargena satjiinam upalak- 
sayati, na ca sabdarthayor... Lit., (it has been said) that non-sensuous thonghts 
(vikalpa) do not point to the object as non-different from the name, but the name 
is standing quite aside, it points to the possessor of the name by a relation con- 
sisting in being named». — Thus the relation of the name to the thing is neither 
Identity (t@da@tmya), nor Causality (tadutpatti), nor attribution (visena-visesya- 
bhava), but a special relation (vacya-vacaka-samsarga) arbitrarily established (by 
sanketa). The name is not a vigedana, but an upalaksana (P). 

11 Cp. Tatp., p. 85.9 ff. 

18 Glocite, cp. Tatp., 84.16, prathamam indriyartha-sannikarsa@d Glocite... 
artha-matre («das reine Object»). 
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(it is but very imperfectly discerned). Its name is then remembered. 
The name is connected with name-giving, and (indirectly) with that 
condition of the thing which it had at the time when it first, by con- 
vention, received its name. The name is thus necessarily brought to 
memory, but it does not in the least help to create the perceptual 
image+ Orelse new-born children and dumb-deaf persons would be de- 
prived of percepts arising from their sensations, because they could not 
remember names. 

(91.9). However, that former condition of the object, the condition 
it had at the time of name-giving does participate (indirectly) in the 
formation of the concept, because the object represents, (not a string 
of events, but) a unity* comprising both its present condition and 
(all its) former conditions, they are united in a synthesis produced 
by the senses.® But the name is something accidental, it does not 
penetrate, (so to say, into the interior) of the sense produced image.‘ 

(91.11). This (idea) has been expressed thus, 

If I remember Devadatta 

His name is in my heart. 

But that does not prevent my eyes 
To see his frame at present. 

(91.13). By these words (the author) does not mean that the pro- 
per name enters into (the composition of the mnemic image), but he 
points to the unity of the body in its present and its former condi- 
tions, (this unity) being apprehended in an image called forth by a 
visual sensation. 

(91.14). This also has been expressed (in the following dictum), 

The recollection of the name 

Does not adulterate perception. 

From the thing named it stands apart, 
It cannot hide its sensible aspect. 


1 Lit., p. 91.5—8. «Nor are the object and the word apprehended by the same 
sense organ, but at first the object with its general and special features is glanced 
at; in reminding of its condition which existed at the time of agreement, it neces- 
sarily reminds also of the word which existed at that time; but the recollection of 
the name is of no use for the production of the synthetic image (vikalpa) born from 
sensation (indriyaja) ». 

2 ekasya. 

3 indriyajena vikalpena. 

4 indriyaja-vikalpa-utpadam prati (ndsti upoyogah smaranasya), vyavaharam 
pratt tu asyatva upayogah (P). 

5 indriyaja-vikalpa. 
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This means that (the recollection of the name of the object) does not 
produce a break in the operation’ of the senses and of the external 
object (they create both the primitive sensation and the subsequent 
synthetic conception).* 


§ 3. Answer To 1He BUDDHIST THEORY THAT EVERY MOMENT I8 
AN OBJECT APART. 


(91. 16). (The Buddhist). The sensible stimulus‘ calls forth (the 
simple sensation, but) not the complex percept,® because the latter de- 
pends upon a recollection of former experiences.® 


(The Realist). This is not to the point! (The causes of a 
phenomenon are always complex). You yourself (are responsible) for 
the dictum,’ 

From a unique cause nothing is produced. 
From some totality of causes (and conditions) 
Does every (single) thing arise. 

(91.18). If that were not so, the object and the senses could not 
even produce a simple sensation, because they depend on light and 
aroused attention. If the (fully qualified percept) has not been produ- 
ced in the first moment, that comes because memory has not yct coope- 
rated. But if the seed in the granary has not yet produced the sprout, 
it will not be prevented to produce it (later on), in cooperation with 
soil, (light, moisture) and all the totality of causes (and conditions). 

(91. 22). (Of course you, the Buddhist, will maintain that the seed 
producing the sprout and the seed not producing it are two different 


1 arthendriya = artha-sahitendriya (P). 

2 As assumed by the Buddhist, cp. above, p. 271, text, p. 99. 7 ff. 

8 This only means that the sensory stimulus is «lodged in the centre of all the 
factors» (madhyam adhyastnam indriyam) which participate in the production of a 
fall percept, memory plays an important part among them (P). This the Buddhist 
also admits, because he admits that the synthetic image is indirectly (parampa- 
ryenaz) produced by the senses and the object. Nevertheless, since the external 
object for the Buddhist is a string of events, the synthetic image would have no cor- 
responding object at all, because it corresponds to an enduring object. Therefore the 
Realist brings forth the next argument based on the stability of the external 
things (P). 

* indriyartha-sannikarsah. 

5 vikalpasya = savikalpaka-pratyaksasya. 

68 prag-avasth@, cp. 91. 9. 

7 Most probably by Dignaga, not yet identified. 
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objects, the seed is a string of events), according to the Law of Con- 
tradiction the same thing cannot be producing and not producing (the 
sprout’)! But this is wrong! We will establish that in the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux.? 


(91.23). (The Buddhist). There could be (cooperation between 
the senses and memory, if their respective fields of action were not 
quite different). However, (you must admit) that the previous condition 
of the object is not amenable to the senses. The field of action of the 
senses is limited to the present. Neither is the present amenable to 
memory. The field of action of memory is limited to the past.2 A re- 
collection is produced when the former impresions* (which lay dor- 
mant in our consciousness) are stirred up to activity. (91.25). There- 
fore the senses can never cooperate with smemory. They both have 
different fields of action. Indeed, even if you take a thousand eyes and 
(a thousand) lamps, they will not help your ears in the perception of a 
sound, (because) their proper field of action (is limited), it is only a 
coloured (surface)! 


(91.27). (The Realist). However, do you not yourself (admit 
heterogeneous causation). When a visual sensation of colour follows 
immediately upon an olfactory one, (do you not admit) that the latter, 
(as a preceding moment), is one of the causes of the former.° But the 
sense of vision® perceives only colours, it cannot cooperate with a 
perception’ which is bent upon odour. If you retort that causation is 


1 Lit., p. 91, 22—23. «And not is it that the mixture of contradictory attribu- 
tes, consisting in producive and non-producive, is a cause of a break. This will be 
taught in the Break of the Breaking into moments», — An allusion to the Bud- 
dhist theory of Causation which admits only causation as coordination of events 
and transforms every object into a string of events. According to this theory the 
seed in the granary is « other» than the seed in the soil. 

2 Cp. Tatp., p. 379. 25 ff. 

3 purvanubhava. 

4 samskara. 

5 An allusion to the Buddhist theory of causation. Every object being resolved 
into a string of events the foregoing moment is always the cause of the following 
one (samanantara-pratyaya). The visual sensation is produced by the sense of vi- 
sion (adhtpati-pratyaya), the object (@lambana-pratyaya), light (sahakari-pratyaya) 
andaroused consciousness, i. e., the preceding moment of consciousness which may 
be an olfactory sensation. Cp. however Tattvas., p. 13.10 and KamalaSila’s 
comment. 

5 Read cakst& riipa-visayam. 

7 jflanam, 
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proved by the joint Method of Agreement and Difference,’ not by the 
homogeneousness* of the objects, (we will not object), it is also our 
opinion.® 

(92.3). (The Buddhist). But (a qualified percept) refers (also) 
to that condition of the object which belongs to a past time, this pre- 
vious condition of the object cannot produce a stimulus* on our sen- 
sitivity, how then could it be a sense perception? 

(92.4). (The Realist). The Cosmic Aether, the atoms ete. 
are in a (perpetual) contact with the senses, does it follow that they 
are perceived? Do you (really think®) that whatsoever is in a contact 
with the senses ought to produce sense-perception ? 

(92. 6). Not® every contact with the senses produces, indeed, sense- 
perception, but whatsoever (possesses the nature of belonging to) the 
special domain of sense cognition is perceived through it,’ (and the 
qualified object belongs to this domain of perception). 

(92.7). (The Buddhist). But really, how can the senses without 
being stimulated by a contact® produce that kind of knowledge? Or 
we may ask, this knowledge, (the qualified percept, if it exists) why 
should it be sense-knowledge? And if it is sense knowledge, does 
your characteristic «born from a stimulation of the senses by the 
object» apply to it? because just that kind of knowledge, (viz., the 
synthetic perceptual image), will not be comprised in the definition. 
(Real sensc-perception, in the strict meaning of the term, is only pure 
sensation). 


1 anvaya-vyatireka, 

2 samana-visayata. 

® Udayana remarks that, as a matter of fact, both parties, the Realist and 
the Buddhist, admit heterogeneous causation, for instance, when an olfactory sen- 
sation is immediately followed by a visual one, This fact is known from experience, 
phala-darsanat (V). But the function (vy@pa@ra) is determined by induction (karyena 
anuvidhiyamanata-matra-unneya) which proves that a visual sensation is never 
produced by the olfactory sense, but only by the sense of vision. But the Realist 
thinks that although the sense of visiou by itself (kevala) apprehends only the pre- 
sent, in cooperating with memory this function can be altered, it will apprehend 
the present combined with the past. The Realist thinks that such a combination is 
objectively possible, the Buddhist denies it. 

4 sannikrsta. 

5 Read tat kim yad... 

© Drop one na. 

7 Here the Realist frames his definition so as to include in it a sense-percep- 
tion of the Universals inhering in particulars. 

® Read asambaddham. 
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(92.9). (The Realist). We concede the point!? The previous 
condition of the object is not amenable to the senses, (it is the domain 
of memory)! It is nevertheless apprehended® by that our cognition 
which is the outcome of our sensitivity with the collaboration of me- 
mory, or with the collaboration of learned reflexes.’ (92.11). You can~ 
not indeed maintain that what is produced by our sensitivity * with 
the collaboration of memory is not produced by our sensitivity. Thus 
it is wrong to maintain that our definition of sense perception does 
not comprise (the fully qualified percept or the perceptual judgment).® 


§ 4. THE PERCEPTION OF STABILITY NOT AN ILLUSION. 


(92.13). (The Buddhist). However, how can a gliding cogni~ 
tion,’ a cognition that apprehends (two) consecutive (momentary) events 
in the object, represent one cognition? The objects are different. They 
are even incompatible, since the one is present in the ken, the other 
absent.’ Indeed, (if we take the perceptual judgment of the form «this 
is that», e.g. «this is a cow»), we have in it the element «that» which 
refers to (a Universal, and a Universal is always) beyond the ken, 


1 ma bhiit. 

2 visayt-kriyate. 

3 samskira = piirva-samskGra-patava, traces of former experiences. 

4 indriyartha-sannikarsena. 

5 The real intention (@éaya) which the Realist has here at heart is the follo- 
wing one. The past condition of the object is not totally absent, it is also 
present, since it resides in the object as its characteristic (visesanataya). The 
present is related to the past, and this relation (sambandha) is a reality, 
hence the past must be a reality (P). The definition of the Naiyfyikes men- 
tions a contact between the senses and the object. But the object, according to 
them, contains its characteristics, hence there is also a contact with these characte- 
ristics, and with the past of the object. This relation is called conjunct inherence 
(samyakta-samavaya). The NySiyakanika, p. 266, records the Buddhist argument 
against the reality of relations which is very similar to the one used by Bradley 
and repudiated by B. Russeel, Outline, p. 268. Whether M-r Russel would 
endorse the Naiyfyika view I do not venture to decide. In any case it would be 
wroug to maintain that the NaiySyiks «conceive a relation as something just as 
substantial as its terms». They establish very subtle differences between various 
kinds of relations. 

6 pardmarsa, Udayana, p. 587, accuses the Buddhist of atiparamaréa- 
kuéalata dedya-atitucchata ca. 

7 Lit., p. 92.14. «And because of coalescence of the incompatible attributes of 
transcendency and non-transcendency of the ken». 
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The element «this» is alone (really) present.) When incompatible, 
mutually exclusive, attributes are assigned* (to things) they cannot 
represent a unity, otherwise (there would be a unity of contradictories 
and) the whole universe would be a Unity.® 


(92. 16). And the objects are different,* because it would be a con- 
tradiction to admit that the same single object resides in a former 
and in a following space-time.> (A difference in space-time is a diffe- 


1 That the element «this» refers to a datum and is «unutterable» (anabhi- 
lapya) has been noticed by several European philosophers of different tendencies, 
lately by B. Russel, Outline p. 12, «what is really a datum is unutterable and 
what can be put into words involves inferences which may be mistaken», the 
Buddhist would say «which are always mistaken» (bhrantam anum@nam), since 
they lack the immediate evidence of a datum. As to the element «that» which is 
utterable and corresponds to a Universal, Udayana makes the following remark- 
able comment on this passage, —« Although the compass of the element «that» (in 
the judgment of the pattern «this here is that») is not totally covered by con- 
structive thought, (V.— some constructions are sense — perceived), nevertheless 
there is a construction in the synthesis (of the elements «this here» and 
athat»). The Realist, the advocate of enduring objects possessing stability, 
should at any price vindicate the reliability of our knowledge concerning the ele- 
ment «that». Otherwise the whole Universe will be cut to pieces and torn asunder, 
And the opponent likewise should assail that reliability with all his might. Indeed, 
only by repudiating it, will he disprove the reality of Universals, and thus it will 
become an easy task for him to repudiate the reliability of that thought-construc- 
tion which establishes a link (between the elements «this» and «that»). This is 
the idea (expressed in this passage)», 

2 viruddha-dharma-symsarge. 

3 Lit., «because of the deduction (prasangat) of the Unity of the three worlds». 
Thus Vacaspati anticipates the path of those Kuropean philosophers who estab- 
lished their Monism upon a unity between contradictories. 

4 Udayana thus expresses the general meaning of this passage—« Although, 
for the Omniscient, cognition is one and eternal, notwithstanding that his objects 
are (infinitely) manifold, (and in this point there is agreement with the Naiyayika), 
nevertheless, if the latter (paro) would also admit that the unity of our conceptions 
corresponds only to momentary patches of colour, blue etc., he would never estab- 
lish his (realistic) views, nor would we in this case succeed to explain how a (syn- 
thetic) unity suddenly appears in our cognition, (when the corresponding objects 
are infinitely manifold). Therefore the unity (— visayatvam asya) of the synthesis 
of our thought is either nothing but imagination or it must be ultimately real. 
If the Naiyayika (paro) admits the first, he will fall in line with us, (but he will 
never do it). Therefore the unity which he aims at is an ultimate unity in the 
object, (a unity of substance) through a variety of changing states. This theory we 
(Buddhists) combate by proving that the object is a manifold (string of events)». 

5 Lit., p. 92.16—17. « And a break in the object, because of the contradiction, 
of two conjunctions with a former space-time and a following space-time». 
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rence in substance). Indeed it is just as when a precious ruby is per- 
ceived, its non-existence, (i.e. all non-rubies) are excepted, if they were 
not excepted, neither would the presence? (of the ruby) be determined, 
because the one term is the complete negative of the other’? The 
topazes and other precious stones are also co ipso negatived (when a 
ruby is determined). If they were not negatived, we would be landed 
in an absurdity; the same thing could at the same time be a ruby 
and a non-ruby, because the ruby could then be identical with a topaz. 
or some other precious stone and consequently it would be necessa- 
rily identical with the non-ruby. 

(92.22). Just so when the same thing is located in a former 
space-time the negation of this space-time is excluded, and in this 
way® any subsequent space-time is also excluded, since it is necessa- 
rily covered by the negation of this space-time. Thus it cannot pos- 
sess the essence of being located in a subsequent space-time. Conse- 
quently if a thing would possess another substance than that which is 
located in a given space-time, we would be landed in the incongruity 
of it being identical and non-identical (with itself). 

(92.26). Thus it is proved that the objects (of the simple sensation 
and of the qualified percept) are different, since location in one space- 
time makes the thing materially different from the thing located in 
another space-time.* 

(92.27). (The Realist). To this (argument) we answer as fol- 
lows. If (in the perceptual judgment of the pattern «this is that») 
there is a break in the gliding cognition referring to (two) consecutive 
conditions of the object, the one of which is absent and the other 
present, well then! there will also be a break in the (single element) 
«this» which is also a construction. It is also partly absent and partly 
present, partly a construction and partly a non-constructed (datum) 


1 Read bhavo. 

2 Lit., «because its essense (riépa) is the exclusion of its own non-existence». 

3 kramena. 

4«The notion of substance, in the sense of a permanent entity with changing 
states, is no longer applicable to the world» says a modern philosopher. (B. Rus- 
sel, Outline, p. 809). Here we have one of the Buddhist arguments. There are 
many others. The one derived from the analysis of causation, as existing only 
between moments, is favoured by Dharmakirti. The Buddhists began by denying 
the Ego at a very early date, they then denied every essence (stabh@va), or sub- 
stance, in the external world. The existence of a thing was by them converted in 
a string of events or in a staccato movement of discrete moments (ksana). 
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As regards its location in the external world it is (an inference? and) 
a construction, as regards its subjective side, the sensation, it is present 
and it is a datum? 

(93.2). Therefore ought you not to admit that there may exist 
one cognition notwithstanding some complexity in the object?® But 
then, in the present case, what contradiction can there be, if the same 
cognition transcends the ken regarding the object at the previous 
space-time and does not transcend the ken regarding just the same 
object at the following space-time? * 

(93.2). As to the question that (every point) of space-time makes 
a different object, (thus converting the existence of the object into a 
string of events), this is also wrong! 

(93.3). Right it is that when we perceive the real® ruby we (at 
the same time) negative the opposite, (the non-rubies). If we would 
not exclude the negative, we would not have the other, (the positive), 
because all entities contain the negation of their opposites by implication. 

(93.5). But why are topazes and all other precious stones nega- 
tived (when a ruby is ascertained)? 

(Buddhist). Is it not because they are necessarily included in the 
non-rubies? ; 

(Realist). But wherefrom comes this necessary inclusion in the 
non-rubies? 

(Buddhist). From the fact that their identity with the rubies has 
never been apprehended.® 


1 That the externa] object is inferred is now generally admitted. In India it 
was 2 special tenet of the Sautrantikas. 

2 Lit., p. 92.27—98.2. «It also, indeed, transcends the ken and does not 
transcend, it is an arrangement (vikalpa—kalpana@) and a non-arrangement, 
Regarding the object it is transcending and it is an arrangement, regarding the 
self it is non-transcending and a non-arrangement (avikalpah)». 

8 Lit., p. 98.2. «Therefore through a break in the object no contradiction, 
if so?». 

4 Read with the Benares ed. ananv thapi tad evatkam vijtdnam tasyatvat- 
kasya vastunah piirva-desa-kala-sambandhe paroksam aparoksam capara-desa- 
kala-sambandha iti ko virodhah». 

5 svariipa refers to the realist view that the ruby is a positive thing and its 
negation a real absence, while for the Buddhist the ruby is what A. Bain calls a 
positive-and-negative name, since «the negative of a real quality is as much real as 
the positives. According to Buddhists all names are in this sense relative (apoha). 

6 Read with the Benares ed., kadacid api tadatmyen-Gnupalambhad tti cet, 
yatra tarhé tadatmyam upalabhyate na tatra... 
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(Realist). Well then, (it will follow that), if identity is apprehended, 
there will be no necessary exclusion. (93. 8). And thus the ruby which 
is apprehended as identical through different space-times in a synthetic 
presentation called forth by a sensation,’ (such a ruby) cannot be 
divided (in itself in a string of events). (93.9). Therefore let there be 
two different space-times, or two different locations? (of the object in 
them), they are (really) mutually exclusive of one another, never have 
they been reflected® (in our knowledge) as being one and the same. 
But not so the ruby, the precious stone whose substance is embraced 
by these (different situations). The ruby is a thing apart from the 
two (points in time-space in which it alternately is located). (93. 12). 
If one thing is different, this does not mean that the other thing is 
different too. This would lead to the over-absurdity* that there would 
be altogether nothing identical (or similar in the Universe). 

(93.13). (The Buddhist). A constructed image which embra- 
ces different conditions of the object (sometimes) arises independently 
* from any stimulus exercised by the object upon our sensitivity. 
Therefore (it is clear that the images in general) do not originate in 
our sensitivity. 

(The Realist). This is not to the point 5! Because, (it is true), we 
know from experence® that a man fallen desperately in love can evoke 
the image of his beloved and his perception will be as direct’ (as a 
sensation), although there will be no stimulation of his senses (by the 
object). However, it does not mean that all our images are such, (viz., 
that they are independent from our sensitivity), and that our sense 
data consisting in a feeling of awareness of a pattern of colour, blue 
or other, will also be independent from our sensitivity. 

1 indriyajena vikalpena. 2 sambandhau. 3 apratibhasanat. 

4 ati-prasangat. 5 na sampratam. 6 drstam. 7 avikalpakam. 

8 Lit. p. 93.18—16. «And not correct is it that also in the absence of a con- 
tact between the sense organ and the object, because a concept (vitalpasya) exists 
consisting in touching (paramarsa) the former and following condition, there will 
be a non-sense-origination. If that were 80, it has been observed, that even without 
apy interaction between sense-organ and object there is also a direct perception 
(avikalpakam) regarding this object, of the love-sick man imagining his belo- 
ved, therefore it would follow that also direct perceptions (avikalpakah) consisting 
in experiencing (anubhava) blue etc. will be not sense-originated ». — It must 
be remembered’ that according to Buddhist philosophers even the image of a 
blue patch is already a construction or a real concept, since it includes the 
Opposition with the non-blue or the other colours of the spectre, it is as 


A. Bain puts it, a positive and negative name. Pure sensation, the quite indefi- 
nite moment, is alone absolutely free from any mental construction. 
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(93. 16). And if (the Buddhist) answers that he makes some diffe- 
rence between (a datum), the perception (of a pattern of colour), blue 
or other, and the perception (of the mental image) of the beloved 
woman, (we will retort that) from our standpoint there is likewise a 
difference between images originating in sensation and not 20 origi- 
nating. (The latter are produced) by our faculty of imagination, (the 
former) by the faculty of perception? 

(93.19). (The Buddhist). (The difference is the following one). 
When we in the image (we are contemplating) feel the action of our 
perceptive faculty, (when the image is a percept), (we conclude) that 
it contains a layer? of pure sensation, provided there is no evidence 
to the contrary.® 

(93.20). (The Realist). The right view,* (on the contrary, is 
the following one). All the functions * (of which our cognition consists), 
without any exception,® have their origin in our sensitivity. They are 
either (direct), non-constructive’ or (indirect), constructing and con- 
trasting.® They all rush upon the same object in an uninterrupted 
stream, every one concerned only with itself* and disregarding all 
the others. They come up and down, (appear and disappear), it is 
impossible to discern (any fixed order between them), so that the one 
would necessarily follow the other. Therefore? those our images (or 
concepts) which have their origin in sensation (are percepts), produced 
by our faculty of sense perception, they are nothing else." 


§ 5. ANSWER TO THE BUDDHIST ARGUMENT OF THE UNUTTE- 
RABLE CHARACTER OF SENSATION. 


(93. 24). (The Realist). (The Buddhist argues that sensation 
is unutterable, if it were utterable we would know what heat is from 
its name, just as we know it from actual experience, and if we could 
really feel it from its name, cold would be removed as soon as the 
word heat would be prononced. To this we answer), the sensation * 


1 Cp. the same phrasing in the closing word of the first chapter of N.b.t, 
text p. 16. 2 upadhi. 3 sati sambhave. 
4 yuktam utpasyamah, p. 93. 23—24. 5 orttayah. 6 sarva eva. 
7 avikalpakah. 8 vikalpakah = anuvrtti-vyavrtti-kalpakah. 
9 aham-ahamikaya. 10 Read tasmat. 11 Read nanye. 
13 The argument is found in the first part, text p. 88. 26—28. 
18 pratyaksa. 
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of heat and its name refer to the same real fact, however the reaction? 
is different, and this finds its explanation in the fact that the causa- 
tion is different, the sensation is direct, the name an indirect sugge- 
stion. Therefore the sensation of cold ought not to disappear from the 
mere idea of heat (when suggested by its name), since an (actual) con- 
nection with some heat is indispensable. (Consequently the universal 
quality denoted by the name is not a reality per se)? 


§ 6. ANSWER TO THE ARGUMENT OF THE UNREALITY OF 
UNIVERSALS. 


(93.26). (The Realist*). (We will now examine the Buddhist 


1 pratyaya, here a term embracing both sensation and conception. 

2 Lit., p. 98.24—26. «And although word and sensation are intent upon 
reality (vast), there is not non-difference of cognition, because through a diffe- 
rence of causes the difference of transcendency of the ken and non-transcendency 
is possible. Nor ought the removal of cold which originates from a conjunction with 
heat arise from knowledge of heat». 

8 In order to understand here the argument of the Naiyayiks we must keep 
in mind that they admitted the reality of relations, viz., they admitted that bet- 
ween the two terms related (sambandhin) there was o third unity in the shape of 
the relation itself (sambandha). The relation of this third unity with the related, 
terms was a so called «simple relation» (svabha@va-sambandha = visesana-visesya- 
bhava), i. e., a relation without a third relating unity. In this way the Indian 
realists escaped from the danger of an infinite process which obliged Bradley to 
deny the reality of all relations as well as of separate unities and to merge them 
all in One Whole. The Indian Realists assumed thus three kinds of relations, 
mechanical or separable conjunction (samyoga) between substances, inherence or 
inseparable conjunction (samavaya) between substance and attribute — these both 
relations real unities — and simple relation (svabh@va-sambandha) without the 
reality of the link. The absent jar, which was for them a reality, resided, they 
declared, upon the empty place, by a simple relation (visesana-visesya-bhava or 
svabhava-sambandha) and was perceived by the senses. The subject - object 
relation (visaya-visayt-bh@va) was also a simple relation. The reality of relations 
required as a corollary the stability (sthayttva) of enduring objects. The Bnddhist 
who denied this stability and converted the existence of every object into a stream 
of momentary events (ksanikatva) divided all relations into real (vastava) — that 
was the relation of Causality between the consecutive moments (cp. above, Short 
Treatise, p. 69), and logical (kalpita)— these were the relations of the thing 
with its attributes and motions superimposed (@ropita) upon it by productive imagi- 
nation (kalpana — vikalpa-vasana). The first relations can also be called external 
or causal (tadutpatti), the second internal or relations of existential Identity (¢t@- 
datmya). The subject-object relation was thus a simple relation for the Realist, 
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argument? that if the bare presence of something is discerned at a 
great distance and if this fact is interpreted as) the perception of a 
substance supporting * the Universal? «Existence», why then are all 
the other attributes of the thing, (if they are on the same footing as 
the Universal Existence), not equally perceived all at once? (We ans- 
wer, — because the thing and its attributes are not a unity). Indeed 
the substance of the thing is characterized by, (i. e. related to), its 
attributes, but neither the attributes nor their relation® to the sub- 
stance are identical with the substance itself® (all are different 
unities).’ 

(93. 28). If what is related to the substance (were nothing over 
and above the substance), if it were the substance itself, there would 
be (in the world) no relations altogether, because the same thing can- 
not be related with its own self *! 


and a causal relation for the Buddhist. It is clear that the Buddhist never could 
accept the perceptibility of relations through the senses, Even causality as a relation 
was for him a construction of the mind. Only its members, the moments, were real. 

1 Cp. above, in the first part, text p. 89.17—90.7. P. says that this is an 
answer to Dharmakirti’s vartika yasy@pt etc., cp. p. 89. 28 ff. 

2 visiste = upakarye, cp. p. 89. 24. 

3 upadhi = jati (P). 

4 For the Buddhist this is the only really perceived element and its perception 
the only real sense-perception, all the other elements of the subsequent distinct 
image are constructions of imagination. 

5 visistatcam = sambandha (P)=samavraya. 

6 Every attribute is cognized according to the special conditions of its per- 
ceptibility (V). The Realists have never admitted that the attributes and the rela- 
tions (avaccheda = upakara) are supported by the substance in its one supporting 
essence (upakaraka-eka-svabhavatay@), so as to be included in one unity (P). This 
means that the Realist has never admitted a mechanical separable relation (sam- 
yoga) between substance and attribute, comparable to apples in a basket. This is 
imputed by the Buddhist for the sake of argument (upagama-vado ’yam sauga- 
tasya). The Buddhist is therefore accused of great skill in extraordinary combina- 
tions (ati-paramarsa) with utter inaneness of real argument and receives at the end 
the advice of sticking to sound realism, p. 94. 15. 

7 Lit., p. 93. 26—28. «And not, if this one is characterized by one characte- 
ristic, the consequence of it’s being perceived as characterized by other characte- 
ristics. Indeed, the substance of the thing is characterized by the characteristics, 
but neither the characteristics nor the fact of being characterized by them are 
the substance ». 

8 Lit., 98. 28—94, 1. «And what is substance-joined is not substance, it it were 
80, no conjointness at all, indeed just this does not joia with this», — Cp. Brad- 
ley, Logic, p. 254—« the terms of a relation must always be more than the relation 
hetween them, and, if it were not so, the relation would vanish ». 
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§ 6. THB SUBSTANCE-ATTRIRUTE RELATION IS AS REAL AS THE 
SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION. 


(94.1). Moreover, (if you contend that the substance-attribute rela- 
tion is contained in a single entity, you may extend? the argument 
to the subject-object relation.* Supposing) we perceive a coloured sur- 
face. It is a subject-object relation.® The object is a system of atoms 
(characterized by the fact of their cognition). But they do not consti- 
tute a single entity (with this cognition). If they did, (this would 
involve you in a series of absurdities, e.g., the following one). Since 
all cognitions by all observers would be on the same footing (as in- 
cluded in the atoms themselves), all the atoms would be (always) 
cognized by everybody. 

(94.4). (If you retort that the subject-object relation is distin- 
guished from the substance-attribute relation in that) the atoms of 
the coloured surface remain as external objects (even if they are not 
perceived), i.e., even if their relation to their cognition (by an obser- 
ver) does not exist, we will answer no! (the thing cannot be related 
as an object, if the relation does not exist), or else, if a thing could 


lna kevalam kalpanike vyavahare tavaicam samarthanam, api tu para- 
marthike’ pi (P). According to the Sautrantikas the relation between svalaksana 
and jaainakara is pairamarthika. — Cp. with this Bradley’s difficulties in con- 
sidering the subject-predicate relation, when a character is assigned to Reality, 
Logic, p. 484. 

3 visaya-visaytnoh parasparam visesana-visesya-bhavah (V). 

3 visaya-grahana-dharmam; acc. to V. we must read — dharma, cp. Sid- 
dhanta-katmudi, § 868. 

4 Lit., p. 94, 1—2, «Moreover the cognition of colour is an attribute of appre- 
hending an object, intent upon a multitude of atoms, it is not the essence of the 
atoms (or, tbe atoms are not its essence)». — P. says that parama@nu-svabhavah is 
8 sasthi-tatpurusa, but he admits also the interprefation param@navo jfanasya 
scabhavah. V. explains this remark by the fact that on the analogy of visaya- 
grahana-dharma which is a bahuurthi, we would expect — svabhavam. 

5 Other absurdities could be deduced, if cognition were included in the object, 
1) if the cognition included in the atoms were one cognition, the atoms would be 
known only to one person, a second person would never know them, since his 
cognition would not be included, or else 2) there would be as many cognitions as 
there are atoms, 8) if the cognition were onc, the atoms would be one atom aud the 
thing would be invisible; the Buddhist would be bereft even of the constructed unity 
of the thing which would become imperceptible, 4) if the atoms became identical 
with their cognition, there would be only one atom and again an invisible thing, 
5) the thing would be immateria]. Since these absurdities are too obvious, the 
autbor has neglected them (P). 
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remain an object of cognition (naturally), without entering into a spe- 
cial relation to an observer, every one would be omniscient,! (since 
every thing would be his object). 

(94.5). (The Buddhist remarks), —«Is not the subject-object 
relation® and ultimate fact*? The (essence of the external) thing is to 
be an object, and (the essence of) cognition is to be the subject, 
(there is no third reality between them in the shape of a relation). 

(94.6). (The Realist). Well then, (let us admit for the sake of 
argument) that the relation of substance and quality’ is also, just as 
the subject-object relation, quite an ultimate fact; it will then be 
nothing over and above the terms related.5 However, in the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theory of a Universal 
Flux,’ we will prove (the contrary, i.e., we will prove) that the rela- 
tions are (something real, something) over and above the things related.’ 

(94.8). Thus, (the above Buddhist argument against the reality of 
the Universals, viz.), if one Universal, (say simple Existence) is per- 
ceived (at a great distance), all other attributes (if they are on the 
same footing as realities) ought to be equally perceived, (this argu- 
ment) is wrong.® 


§ 7. Is Ir PossIBLE THAT TWO SEPARATE REALITIES SHOULD 
BE COGNIZED IN ONE PRESENTATION ? 


(94.9). (The Realist). (As to the other Buddhist argument ® 
against the reliability of our qualified percepts and the reality of the 


1 This over-absurdity (atiprasanga) is already mentioned above, text p. 88. 20. 
The Yogaciras, falling in line with some modern philosophers, have deduced from 
this consideration that the objects do not exist when we do not look at them, and 
the real world of the Realist is nothing but a dream. 

2 artha-jianayoh. 

8 srabhava eva, i. e., svabhava-sambandha, cp. p. 287 n. 3. 

4 upadhi-upadhimator api. 

5 svartipa-abhedah = scabhara-anatirikta = svabhara-sambandha. 

6 ksantkatva, this theory transforms the world-process into strings of events 
developing in a staccato movement, cp. Tatp., p. 379.27 ff. 

7In the Nyfya-kanika, p. 256.3, Vacaspati also records a Buddhist 
argument against the reality of relations which is just the one used by Bradley 
(Logic, p. 96, Appearance, p. 32). 

8 For the Buddhist jia@narthaycr sambandha is ka@rya-k@rana-bhara and sra- 
bhava-sambandha; for the Realist there is svabhara-sambandha in the cases of bhara- 
abhatayoh, samaraya-tadvatoh, visaya-visaytnoh, but a real liuk (anubhtiyamana- 
sambandha=vigrahavan sambandhah) in dravya-guna-karma-jati-tadvatam (P). 

® This argument appears in the first part, text p. 89. 12—17. 
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Universals which are reflected in them, the argument, namely that, if 
substance and attribute are two realities), the one characterized by the 
other? they cannot be included into the compass of one presenta- 
tion? (since two separate things are always perceived in two separate 
presentations, this argument is also wrong). We answer as follows.’ 


(94.10). Neither would such a relation be possible, if sub- 
stance and attribute were perceived in two separate (independent) 
presentations. Indeed, an (independent) cognition of the characterizing 
attribute, if it at the same time knows nothing about the characte- 
rized substance, will never be fit to determine this substance, and 
(vice versa, an independent) cognition of the characterized substance, 
if it knows nothing about the characterizing attribute, will not be 
able to determine its own object, because (ex hypothesi) they know 
nothing about one another.‘ (Consequently there must be one quali- 
fied percept corresponding to a characterized substance). 


(Buddhist. The substance and quality relation is logical, it is 
not ultimately real, the ultimate reality is something unique, undivided, 
but) a congenital capacity * (of constructive imagination, our Reason, 
imputes upon it a double aspect as substance and quality. It is to this 


1 wisesana-visesya-bhava. 

2 eka-vijlana-gocaratvepi (read thus with the Benares ed). 

3 Lit., p. 94.9—10. «And that between two objects of one cognition there is no 
relation of characteristic to characterized, to this we say». 

4 This is not a bona fide positive argument, but a dialectical retort called 
pratibanda = pratibandi-karana = desya-(or codya-)-abhasa = tulyata = tulyata- 
apadana. 

5 « We do not deny the empirical usage of those Categories, but we explain it, 
to a certain extent (yatha@-kathamcit), by assuming a special creative Force (vasana@) 
of our reason. Those for whom their empirical use is founded on objective reality 
must explain it by its correspondence to that reality (artha-dva@rena)» (P). — ta- 
bhytim vasana = visesya-visesanabhyam vasana, the same idea as in the text p. 89. 
11—12 is here laconically expressed. Thus the difference between the realistic and 
nominalistic view-points reduces to a shade — visista-vyavaharam upapadayan 
saugato naiyayikam eva asrayate. (V). The Realist finds the origin of our knowledge 
in the objective world (artha) and passed experience (samsk@ra = vasand), the 
Buddhist finds it also in the same two places, but the objective world for him are 
only the momentary things, the point-instants of efficiency (sva-laksana = ksana), 
and past experience (vasana), replacing the Sou], assumes the role of a transcen- 
dental Force of Illusion (avidya@-raisana = may@) creating the categories as «fic- 
tions of the mind... which a common delusion erroneously takes for independent 
facts» (Bradley, Logic, p. 96) 
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capacity of our Reason) that the logical relation of substance and 
quality is due. 


§ 8. Tae REALIST CONCLUDES. 


(94.14). (The Realist). Let us for the present leave off consi- 
dering the reality and the ideality! (of the Universals and their 
relation® to particulars)! We will take up this subject later on.® 
However, (let me tell you) that it would be better for you if all the 
efforts you are making to prove their‘ ideality’ were bestowed on 
the proof of their (reality and) amenability to the senses.® If you 
would have done it, you would have (certainly) succeeded in establi- 
shing with clear evidence’ that (substances and their qualities really 
exist and are picked up) by our faculty of perception.’ (they are not 
constructed by our faculty of imagination®). (94.16). Otherwise, (if 
you are not willing to do this, there is nothing left for you than) to 
imagine” an under-stratum™ of pure sensation * (corresponding to a 
thing in itself* upon which these categories have been erected by our 
Reason). 

(94.16). (The Buddhist). (You maintain that these catego- 
ries are produced from sensation). However, the senses do not think,’* 
(they only react)! How could they put together? all (the complicated 
edifice of the categories), Substance, Quality and others? * 


1 wastava = manasatea. 

2 viz., videsana-visesya-bhava. 

3N.58., IL. 2,58 ff. 

4 asya = visesana-visesya-bhavasya. 

5 ma@nasatva. 

8 indriya-jatua. 

7 sakgat, but P. has — asya indriyarthasanntkarsajatve svabhavikam saksat- 
karitvam eva pramanam ity arthah. 

8 darsana-vyaparatva (from darsana-vyipara as bahuvr.) = indriyajatea. 

9 darsana-vyapara is here evidently contrasted with utpreksa-vyapara, cp. 
above text p. 88.8—9 and the concluding passage of the first chapter of N. b. t. 

10 kalpyeta (sc. bhavat@), i. e., tin’ pramanena (P). 

ll upadhanam. 

13 nirvikalpaka. 

13 svalaksana = paramarthasat is evidently understood, cp. N. b. ¢., I. 14. 

14 avicaraka, : 

15 samakalayet = vikalpayet = utprekseta etc. 

16 visgesana-visesya-adi. 
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(94.18). (The Realist). Well then! do you really think that 
your Reason? can construct them? 

(94.19). (The Buddhist). Yes, it does! because the Reason (is 
not limited in its objects as the senses are), it apprehends every 
object. 

(94.19). (The Realist). (If you confine the function) of the 
Intellect to (the cognition) of the past,? how can you tell that) it can 


1 manasam jfanam = vicarakam, samkalanakam jianam, i, e, Reason as con- 
structive, logical, even mathematical (samkalana= ganana-riipa) thought, thought 
integrational of diferentials (ksana). It is a spontaneous capacity of our Reason to 
create the Categories under which reality is subsumed by cognition. 

2 Manas as vikalpa-vasana may be assimilated to Kant’s Reason (sarvarthan 
kalpayisyati), Here perhaps the réle assigned to the Intellect (manag) in early 
Buddhism, which is quite different, is alluded to. There it is a synonym of vijfana 
and citta, they all mean pure sensation (vijtanam prativijraptih). It is classified 
as the sixth sense, the inner sense (@yatana Ni 6), The qualified percept, termed 
samjna, is a special faculty (one of the samska@ras) which is classified under @yatana 
We 12, (not among the indriya’s, but among the visaya’s), and under samskara- 
skandha. As to the combining, creative force of the Reason it is rather to be found 
in the element (dharma) called cetan@ « Will» which, besides its function as the 
personal will of individuals, has a cosmical function and is a synonym of karma. 
This meaning the term cetan@ has only in Buddhism. When all the elements 
(dharmas) are classified in 18 dhatus, the intellect (manas), for the sake of sym- 
metry, as is expressly stated, occupies two items, the dhatu NM 6 (mano-dhatu) 
and the dhatu N18 (mano-vijfana-dh@tu), they represent the same element of 
pure sensation (the same dharma), but they are distinguished in that the first is the 
preceding moment of consciousness, the moment preceding actual sensation 
(sparga), after sensation comes feeling (vedana@) and after feeling the image or 
qualified percept (samjfa), All these three mental phenomena are again classified 
under Gyatana N12, In this arrangement manas, although participating in the 
cognition of every object, fulfills the very modest part of a preceding moment of 
consciousness, it cannot be charged with the burden of constructing the Categories, 
Substance, Quality and others, The Sautrantika-Yogac&ra school has brushed 
this whole construction of the Vaibhigikas aside, and replaced it by two facul- 
ties, sensation and couception, also called direct and indirect cognition, or sense-per- 
ception and inference (pratyaksa-anuma@na). The Glaya-vyfana of the old Yogaca- 
ras has been rejected. The functions of our Reason belong to indirect cognition; it 
is variously determined as arrangement (kalpana), imagination (wtpreksa = ropa), 
dialectical arrangement (vikalpa—atad-tyavrtti), judgment (adhyavasaya) etc. Ima- 
gination is helped by memory and memory is founded on impressions (samskara) left 
by past experience. For the Realist who admits a Soul, these impressions are resi- 
ding in the Soul as qualities belonging to a spiritual substance, For the Buddhist, for 
whom there is no Soul and no substance altogether, the impressions become autono- 
mous, they then receive the name of vasana (probably borrowed from the Sankhyas) 
which is sometimes explained as purram jidnam, sometimes as samarthyam, i.e., a 
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apprehend every object, (since it does not apprehend the present)? Ac- 
cording to our system the Intellect’ (or inner sense), although not 
limited in its objects (like the other senses), is nevertheless by itself 
just as unconscious (as all senses are). It does not think.? Conscious is 
the Soul alone, The Soul is the receptacle of all cognitions and of 
all the traces* which are left behind by them (in our experience). 
The Soul puts on record every sensation and arranges (past experience 
in suitable combinations). 
(94.22). (Kum4arila*) has expressed this idea in the following 

words, 

The Soul alone contains all knowledge,® 

The Soul is known as the cognizing Ego, 

It has indeed ®* the force of recollection, 

It has the force of combination. 


(94.23). It is, indeed, the Soul that (at first) in a sensation’ 
throws a glance® at an indistinct ® object, the (actual) possessor (of 
those general attributes which are not noticed in the first moment). 
It then awakens the dormant traces* (of former experience and) cre- 


force, or the Force, the For-e par excellence, which creates the world as it appears to 
naive realism; vikalpa-vasana can thus be compared with Reason when it is charged 
with the task ofan autonomous creation of the Categories of our Understanding. It is 
clear from the context that much of the business which in realistic systems devolves 
upon the Soul, is in Buddhism entrusted to vasana or vikalpa-vasana. We may accor- 
dingly translate it in this context as Reason, On the theory of cognition in Early 
Buddhism, cp. my Central Conception, p. 54. P. and V. explain — yadi ptrva- 
kam vijitanam manah pratipatty-anubandhitaya na sarva-visayam, and the fol- 
lowing acetanataya as sakala-samskara-anadharataya, i. e., na Glaya-vijianataya. 

1 manas. In the Nyaya-Vaisegika realistic systems all consciousness is an 
appurtenance of an omnipresent substantial and eternal individual Soul. The sen- 
ses are physical (bhautika), There is an inner sense, or Intellect (manag) which is 
also imagined as physical, having the dimension of an atom. It is swiftly moving 
between the senses so as to establish their connection with the Soul. It may be, to 
a certain extent, likened to a nervous current. 

3 na vicarakam. 

3 samskara. 

4 Slokavart., pratyakga, 122. 

5 sthitam jianam = jiana-vasana (P). 

6 co hetau (P). 

7 indriya-artha-sannikarsat. 

8 @locya. 

% sammugdha. 

10 samskara, in Buddhism replaced by v@sana@ which discharges the same func- 
tion without a Soul. 
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ates a recollection of formerly experienced things.’ Armed with this 
recollection, it creates, but again necessarily? through the medium of 
the senses, the judgment® «this is a cow!», 

(94.25). This idea has been expressed in the following (stanza ‘), 


The senses are the instrument of knowledge, 
The conscious Agent is the Soul alone, 

And since it has the faculty of recollection 
It will arrange® all things in combinations. 


(94.27). Therefore, although we agree that it is impossible to 
distinguish in a single presentation two different parts, the one 
causing the other, in as much as the one suggests the existence of 
the other,® nevertheless (a single cognition of a substance with its 
attributes is possible), There is in every percept an element of sen- 
sation’ and an element of former experience. They are (as though) 
the one characterized by the other. Both these elements together pro- 
duce the qualified percept. This is the sort of efficient production 


1 piirva-pinda-anusmrti. 

3 prag eva, P. refers prag to Glocya. 

8 yikalpayati; vikalpa = adhyavasaya = niscaya. Thus, in order to save the 
quahfied percept (savikalpaka), the senses activated by the Soul are credited not 
only with the faculty passively to react (grahana), but also actively to construct 
(Kalpana) the object as substance and qualities. The senses think and judge, 
because the Soul thinks and judges through the senses (!). 

4 The first part of it is found in Slokavart. pratyakga, 121, 

5 kalpayisyati, the same function which p. 94.23 is called samdha@na «syn- 
thesis ». 

6 upakarya-upakaraka-bhava is a term which embraces both logical sugge- 
stion (jAapya-jnapaka-bhava) and real causation (karya-karana-bhava). Here only 
the first is mentioned, but it is an upalaksana, both are meant (P). masts is explai- 
ned as na sarvatra asti, kvacit tu dravya-guna-karmanam asti, because according 
to the Naiyayiks there is a special quality or force (sambandha) uniting the sub- 
stance with its qualities. P. remarks that there is no upakara in the vigesana- 
visesya-bhava, since it is svabhavika, i. e., suabhava-sambandha, cp. above notes 
on text p. 98. 26 and 89. 22. The upakara is therefore limited to atad-adhtkarana- 
vyavaccheda-pratiti-jananam eva, what seems to be nothing but our old friend 
apoha. Udayana adds that since no upakara is needed in a svabhavika relation, 
we must understand the term to be used according to the majority of cases (sambh- 
ava-pricuryena), i. e@., according to tbe substance-quality relation where a sam- 
bandha = upakara is needed. Evidently the problem of the relation of sensation to 
& perceptual concept is insoluble on realistic lines and Udayana rightly points to 
the contradictions in Vicaspati’s expressions. 

7 arthilocana, 

8 anugata-smarana. 
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which we here admit, (but not the causation between two parts of an 
indivisible presentation). 

(95.1). Indeed, (in the external world) ‘we see colours and things 
which possess them. Both these parts are real separate entities. Reality 
as it stands consists always of these two things. It is wrong to main- 
tain® that reality only appears in our knowledge in this (double as- 
pect of Substance and Attribute), and that our Reason is autono- 
mous‘ in creating them. On the contrary, they are reality itself,’ 
(they appear as they exist). 

(95,3). (The circumstance that both parts are not grasped in full 
at the first moment of cognition is irrelevant. Nothing warrants us to 
expect) that whatever exists must be apprehended (in full at the first 
moment). If only one part of the reality is seized at first, this does 
not mean that the cognition is wrong. (95.4). The full complex per- 
cept® is produced by (two) causes,’ (sensation and memory), as has 
been stated. It may very well be a constructed image® in which the 
colour will be assigned the réle of an attribute, and the possessor of 
the colour the réle of a substance. It will be a sense-perception® 
nevertheless, since, although representing a later stage, it is also pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus.’ (95. 5). (In our opinion the circumstance 
that a part is later produced does not make it an «other» thing). 


1 Lit., p. 94.27—95. 1. «Therefore, although there is no relation (bhava) of 
prodncing and being produced as a relation of intimating and being intimated, 
when something is apprehended in a single presentation, nevertheless efficient pro- 
duction (upaka@rakatvam) consists in being the efficient canse (utpadakatvam) in 
regard of a cognition which apprehends (avaga@hi) the relation of characterizing 
attribute to characterized substance (visesana-visesya-bha@va), between a glance at 
the object (arthalocana) and a recollection of its extensions (anugata-smarana)n. 

3 arthau. 

3 as the Buddhist have done in India and Kant in Europe. 

4 G@pata-janman «born nobody knows where»; since in this context this charac- 
teristic is understood as the opposite of artha-srartipa-janman, it is clear that an 
autonomous intellect is meant, an intellectus archetypus as contrasted with an 
empirical knowledge, an intellectus ectypus. 

5 svartpa-matrena. 

6 savikalpakam. 

7 samagri, «totality of causes and conditions» = hetu-karana-samagri; here 
two causes are meant. 

8 kalpayet. 

9 pratyaksa. 

10 indriya-artha-sannikarsa-prabhavataya. 
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Things possess duration] and (during the time their existence lasts) 
they gradually produce their results, by successively combining with 
the totality of causes and conditions* which create together a (stable) 
result. This our Theory of Causation will be established later on® (as 
against the Buddhists who admit causation only between moments 
and no duration at all). 


(95. 7). Thus (we can throw our conclusion in the form of the fol- 
lowing syllogism ® which can be considered) as proved. 

1. (Thesis). The qualified percepts,° (the minor term), the 
subject of our discourse, are sense perceptions with respect to 
(all facts constituting) the proper domain? (of perception). 

2. (Reason). Because they are produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus® with which they are invariably concomitant. 

8. (Major premise and example). Whatsoever is thus (inva- 
riably concomitant with a sensory stimulus) is a sense-perception, 
just as a bare sensation.® 

4, (Minor premise). The (qualified percepts) are such, viz., 
(invariably concomitant with a sensory stimulus). 

5. (Conclusion). Therefore they are such (sense-percep- 
tions). 


1 akramasya. 

2 sahakari-bheda — hetu-karana-samagri. 

8In the chapter on the theory of Universal Flux (ksantkatva), Tatp., 
p. 879. 27 ff. 

4 Lit., p. 95. 1—6, «Indeed two things are also standing in a relation of colour 
and the possessor of colour, they are not thus apprehended by knowledge which is 
born adventitiously, (i. e., nobody knows wherefrom), but (they are both so appre- 
hended) in their bare essence. Indeed, not is it that whatsoever exists, s0 much 
must be apprehended, therefore if one part is apprehended there is no want of 
reliability (aprama@nata). But qualified (complex) perception born from the mentio- 
ned complex may (nevertheless) arrange (kalpayet) class-character etc. 2s the 
colour, the thing as the possessor of colour. It will be taught that also a non-gra- 
dual (thing) does its effect by degrees, owing to the gradual taking up of the co- 
factors ». 

5 The syllogism is here inductive-deductive, 5 membered, the form admitted 
in the Nyaya-Vaisegika +chool. 

6 eikalpah — savikalpakam pratyaksam. 

7 svagoeare; the proper domain of sense perception is thus, for the Realist — 
the thing together with its qualities, for the Buddhist the bare thing without any 
qualities or relations. 

8 indriyartha-sannikarsa-ja. 

® Glocanam. 
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(95.9). Thus it is established that the words «containing a per- 
ceptual judgment'» (have been inserted into the definition of sense 
perception in the aphorisms of the Nyaya system) in order to include 
among sense perceptions, (not only pure sensations, as the Buddhists 
contend, but) also the qualified percepts, (or perceptual judgments of 
the form «this is a cow»). 


1 yyavasayatmaka. 


APPENDIX IL. 


Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory of a 

radical distinction between sensation and con- 

ception (pramnaa-vyavastha versus pramana- 
samplava). 


Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist theory of a radi- 
cal distinction between sensation and conception. 
(pramana-vyavastha versus pramana-samplava). 


§$ 1. PRELIMOVARY. 


The Indian realists, Naiyayikas, Mimamsakas etc., admitted two kinds of sense- 
perception, primitive, simple sensation without participation of conception (nirvi- 
kalpaka), and a more determinate, complex perception with participation of concep- 
tion or construction (savikalpaka). The difference between the two kinds of percep- 
tion was for them one of degree, of distinctness and clearness. Dign&ga starts, 
Praména-samuccaya, I.2, by establishing a radical, essential and even, as will 
be seen, transcendental, difference between pure sensation and conception. The 
latter in his system includes judgment and inference. What the realists call per- 
ception and inference is by Dignaga replaced by sensation and conception; 
although he retained the terms, but gave them another interpretation and scope. 
We have thus in his system pure sensation and pure conception and the correspon- 
ding distinctions of pure object, which is identified with reality itself, or the thing 
in itself, and pure Universals. According to the realists the Universe contains par- 
ticulars, universals and mixed things (vyaktt-jati-akrti). They are apprehended by 
different sense faculties and by ratiocination. The same thing may be cognized in 
many ways. There are no strict distinct limits for each source of knowledge. 
Digniga opposed to this a sharp distinction between two sources corresponding to 
two kinds of objectivity. The objects are either Particulars or Universals and the 
sources of knowledge are, accordingly, either Sensation or Conception. Particular 
and Universal are empirically (samvyavaha@rika) conceived by the realists, transcen- 
dentally (paramarthatah) understood by Dignaga. His Particular is the point in- 
stant, the thing in itself, absolutely undifferentiated and radically different from 
all constructions of the conceptive faculty of our mind. The concrete individual 
thing (svabhava-visesa), being a meeting point of several Universals, is nevertheless 
treated as a particular in European logic, for the Buddhists it is a construction 
and therefore treated as a Universal cognized by inference. The presence of fire 
is perceived, according to the Realists, by two sense-faculties, the visual sense and 
the tactile sense, or it may also be inferred from the presence of smoke. This fire 
ig the concrete, empirical], physical object fire. For the Buddhists the sense of 
vision apprehends only colour, the tactile sense only heat, and the distinct image 
of fire is a construction of productive imagination (Kalpana), a Universal, a concep- 
tion by dint of its sameness with similar points of reality and its contrast with 
every thing dissimilar. Such construction by similarity and contrast is the essence 
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of indirect, conceptual or inferential knowledge, It will be seen from the examples 
given by V&caspati that even the perceptual cognitions of the form «this is 
blue», «this is a jaro, «this is a cow» are treated as perceptual judgments, as 
conceptions, i, e., conceiving states of mind and, therefore, inferences, ep. Tatp., 
p- 888.0, sa ca vikalpanam gocaro yo vikalpyate, deSa-k@la-avastha-bhedena cka- 
tvena anusandhiyate and Udayana adds anumanatmakatvad vikalpasya. —Accor- 
ding to Sigwart, Logik, II p. 395, the perceptual judgment «this is gold» is an 
inference, — «sobald ich sage «es ist Gold», interpretire ich das Phimonen durch 
einen allgemeinen Begriff, und vollziehe einen Subsumtions-schluss». By a broader 
definition of inference all conceiving activity, all comparing knowledge (saripya- 
pram@na) is called indirect, i. e., non-sensuous cognition or inference. The Bud- 
dhist view receives the name of a «radical distinction» between the sources of 
our knowledge (prama&na-vyavasth@), the Realist maintains the view which is 
called their «coalescence» (pram@na-samplava). 


§ 2. A passace or UppyoTaKara’s NYAYA-VARTIKA, 
ed. Calcutta, 1897 (B. I), pp. 5.5—5, 12. 


(5.5). (The Buddhist) objects and maintains that the coopera- 
tion? (of the different sources of our knowledge in the cognition of 
one and the same object) is impossible, since each of them has its own 
special field of action. This we (Naiyayiks) deny, because we do 
not admit that (each has its own special object). There is indeed such 
a theory. Every source of our knowledge is supposed to have a special 
object. Sensation * apprehends particulars (only), inference ® apprehends 
universals (exclusively). That alone is an object of our knowledge 
which is either a universal or a particular. Sensation is not intent 
upon a universal, and never is inference* intent upon a particular.‘ 
(5.9). This we, (Naiyayiks), deny, because we do not agree (with 
the reason). We neither admit that there are only two sources of 
knowledge, (Sensation and conception®), nor that there are only two 
(quite distinct) objects of knowledge, (the particular’ and the univer 


1 Or mixture — samplava = sankara = ekasmin visaye sarvesam pramana- 
nam pravrttih. 

2 pratyaksa, sense-perception according to the realists. 

8 anumana, according to the Buddhists it includes conception. 

4 The Buddhist understands «conception ». 

5 The Buddhist understands «the ultimate particular, the point-instant», the 
Naiy&yik understands the empirical concrete thing. 

6 The Naiyayik understands «sense-perception and inference». 

7 i. e,, the ultimate particular. This fundamental feature of the Buddhist sys- 
tem has been noticed and very well expressed by the learned editor of the Tattva- 
sangraha, Introduction p. 48, — svalaksanasya avacyatvam..., atyantika- 
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sal), nor do we maintain that they cannot coalesce. Why? The sources 
are four in number, (perception, inference, analogy and testimony). 
The objects are of three kinds, the universal, the particular and the 
individual thing as possessor’ of Universals, (concrete universals). 


§ 3. Tae Comment or VACASPATIMIBRA. 


Nydya-vartika-tatparya-tika, Vizian. ed. pp. 12.16 ff., Benares ed. (1925), 
pp. 17.16 ££. 


(12.16). There is a theory (of the Buddhists according to which 
Perception is Sensation, and Inference is nothing but Conception, they 
represent two originally independent sources of our knowledge), each 
apprehends a special, originally independent? (element) in the cogni- 
zed object. When a reference to them is made in the plural (and not 
in the dual), their subdivisions are meant. (12. 17). Sense-perception, 
being produced by a stimulus coming from an object, is intent upon 
that object, (because it is produced® by it. But moreover) only that 
thing is an object of perception whose presence invariably calls forth 
its image. (12.18). A Universal cannot produce the same (results, it 
neither can exercise a stimulus, nor can it call forth an image of the 


vibhedas cej jater istah svalaksana@t, the particular is conceived as something 
unique and inexpressible, because possessing no connotation. 

1 tadvat = simanyavad-visesah, it is really a « particular universal », a contra- 
dictio in adjecto, just as sensation-imagination. 

2It is not enough to state that perception and inference have special (viés- 
gta) objects of cognition, these objects represent originally independent (bhinna) 
elements, since empirically there is an element of sense perception when we infer 
the presence of fire on the hill, and there is an element of constructive thought in 
every percept, thus pratyaksayor anumanayor va samplave na badhakam uktam 
(visista-sabdena), tathapi vijatiya - pramana - samplata - mirakarana - paro’ yam 
granthah (VY). 

8 It is not enough to mention that cognition is intent on the object (artha- 
gocaras) in order to imply that it is produced (artha-sa@marthya-samuttha) by it. 
This would be the standpoint of the Naiyiyiks and the Yniversals would be in- 
cluded among the causes of perception. Therefore emphasis is put upon artha- 
samarthya. Only an efficient object, only a particular is a cause (hetu) producing 
perception. This again is not enough, because there is always a plurality of causes. 
Therefore that cause alone is the object which calls forth in our cognition its own 
image (akara-adhayaka) (V). 

4 Lit., p. 12.17—18, «That object alone is the field of perception which obli- 
ges its own knowledge-reflex to conform with a positive concomitance and its con- 
traposition ». — jfana-pratibhasa = jidna-akara (V); aniyata-pratibhasa is meant 
in the sense of N. b. ¢., p. 8.8. 
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object), since it is altogether devoid of any kind of (direct) causal 
efficiency.! (12.19). (Nor can the empirical*® Particular, which is the 
meeting point of several Universals, do it. But the transcendental) 
Particular can. This alone is (pure reality), reality in the ultimate 
sense, (the thing in itself), because the essence of reality (according 
to the Buddhists) is just the faculty of being causally efficient. (12. 20). 
It is a point-instant (in time-space, it transcends empirical space and 
empirical time*), it is just the thing in itself shorn of all its exten- 
sions.* It is not an extended body.° The ultimate reality is not a thing 
which is one and the same in different points of space.* Nor has it 
duration through different instants of time. Therefore sense cogni- 
tion,’ (sensation) apprehends the point-instant of reality,® (the effi- 
ciency moment, the thing in itself, which alone® possesses the faculty 
of affecting our sensitivity). 

(12. 22). That a Particular (of this kind) should also be cognized 
(by the conceiving, synthetic, faculty of our mind, or) by inference, is 
impossible. (The sphere of absolute particulars is not the sphere of 
inference). The latter cognizes relations,“ and relations are of two 
kinds only, (either logical or real), either Identity or Causation.” In 
an absolute particular no relation can be found. (Uniformally) related #* 


i This is against the Naiyayiks who admit that sense perception apprebends 
the particular and the Universals inhering in it as well, thus admitting a complex 
(semplava), qualified perception which the Buddhist denies as sense-perception; 
visista-visayatvam abhipretya samanyasya pratyaksa-avisayatvam uktam (V). 

2 samvyaraharikam svalaksanam (P), = vyavahara-matra-visayah—avastaram 
(V). samvyavaharikah = anadi-vasana-vasitah (N. Kandali, p. 279. 15). 

3 artha-kriya-samarthyena eva vastutva-vyavasthapanat, kimartham tasya de- 
Sady-ananugamah? (V). — dega-kala-ananugatam vicara-saham ity arthah (P). 

4 asa@dharana, 

5 adesatmaka. 

6 desato ’nanugamena. 

7 pratyaksam. 

8 svalaksana = ksana. 

9 artha-kriya-siddhy-artham tad-abhidhanam (V). 

10 Lit., p. 12.20—22. «This alone is its own non-shared (read asadharanam) 
essence, that there is ultimate reality of the one which possesses an un-spatial 
Ego by not being extended (ananugama) in space (or by not being repeated in space), 
and there is momentariness by not running through (ananugama) time ». 

U1 grhita-pratibandha-hetukam. 

12 Causation between «strings of events» (santana) is also constructed, cp. 
N.b. t., p. 69. 

13 pratibandhah siimanya-dharmav asrayate. 
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are always two Universals. (12.24). (But a real Universal is an impos- 
sibility). A thing cannot represent a unity and reside in different 
places, at different times and in different conditions. (12.25). (Since 
Universals are thus illusory realities, and inferential knowledge has to 
deal with Universals only, does this mean that their knowledge is 
altogether objectless?*). The Universals are indeed (not realities *), they 
are logical constructions produced by a congenital capacity (of our Rea- 
son‘); we must admit that their objective existence in the external world, 
belongs (only) to the domain of our inferential knowledge, it is either 
& dialectical (superstructure upon reality) or an objectivized image. 
(12.26). Their essence,* indeed, (is not positive, but relative, since 
they always contain) a correlative negation.’ (This is proved by 
three® facts), 1) (reality is not their essential attribute), they are 
positive and negative,’ 2) (although internal mental constructions 
they have) resemblance with external reality, and 3) they are distinct 1 


1 paramarthasat samanyam vicara-asaham (P), kartsnya-ekadesa-vrtit-nivasat 
(V); the Buddhists admit a vydvrttt-riipam, alikam, anadi-vikalpa-vasana-vasitam 
samanyam. 

2 tat kim, simanyasya asativat, svalaksane ca pratibandha-graha-asambhavad 
anumanam nirvisayam eva? (P). 

8 vikalpadhisthanam = (vikalpa)-visayo "ikam iti yavat (V). 

© veces adhisthanam vikalpakarasya v@ altkasya bahyatvam anumana-go- 
caro... V. thinks that alikab@hyatram and vikalpakaratvam refer to two different 
ideas (matantaram), the first refers to an objectivized image, the second, as is seen 
from the sequel, — to a dialectical superstructure, having indirect reality. 

5 Lit., p. 12.23—26, «That indeed is caused by the apprehended mark of a 
(uniform) tie. And the tie consisting in identity-with-that and origination-from-that 
cannot be grasped in a particular as its object, it thus reposes on two Universals. 
And the one Universal cannot reside in different places, times and conditions. 
Therefore it is the place of construction originating from a beginningless Force, it 
must be assumed that the sphere of inference is the externality of a (dialectically) 
constructed form or an objectivized image (alskasya)». 6 nistha — svariipam. 

7 anya-vyaortii—apoha, anya-vyaortti-nistham—pratiyogt-nisedha-svarupam. 

8 Cp. the somewhat different formulation of the three points Tatp., p. 340. 6 ff., 
translated in Appendix V. 

9 Cp. Bain, Logic, I. 54 ff. — Existence, is not their essence, their asadha- 
rana-dharma, in contradistinction from an ultimate particular (svalaksana) in 
which existence is inherent, which is only positive, since we cannot say « something 
is not», because this «something» is nothing but mere existence, pure reality. 
Cp. Tatp., p. 338, 1 and F. Brentano, Psychologie, Il, p. 49 ff. 

10 niyata-pratibhasa — niyata-akara as in N. b. t., p. 70. 6, = anya-vyaurttya ; 
it is exactly the opposite of niyata-pratibhasa in N. b. t., p. 8—9, where it is = 
arthena, indriyena va, niyamita, 
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images, (i. e., they contain a sharp distinction from, or negation of, 
all other things). 

(As regards the first point the argument can be thrown into the 
form of the following syllogism). 

(Major premise). Whatsoever can alternately be affirmed 
and denied (has no existence in itself, but becomes existent rela- 
tively), as distinguished from something else. 

(Example). As, e.g., the fact of not being a body of limited 
dimensions.’ It is found in consciousness (which is not impene- 
trable and) exists, and in the horns on the head of a hare which 
do not exist (and therefore are also not a body). 

(Minor premise). A (Universal, being) a mental construc- 
tion? can be alternately affirmed and denied, «there is a jar», 
«there is no jar». 

(Conclusion). («Jar» is not existence «in itself», it exists 
relatively to other things). 

(Verification). If «jar» were existence in itself,> the words 
«it is» would never be used, being superfluous; nor would the 
words «it is not» be possible, because they would contradict 
(the existence which would then be included in the thing «jar»), If 
it were non-existence in itself, the same consequence would follow.* 

(13. 4). (As to the second point, it should be noticed that the Uni- 
versal) is devoid of every direct efficiency, it is an (imagined) illu- 
sive Ens. There is no sameness between it and the point of absolute 
reality (represented by the element «this», so as to produce the 
perceptual judgment «this is a cow»), except the fact that both exclude* 
the negation («non-cow»).® 

(18.5). (As to the third point, it must be noticed that) the distinct 
image of «a cow», and the definite connotative designation «a cow», 
would never be possible without (having present in the mind its) 
distinctions? from horses or other (animals). 


1 amirta, 2 wikalpa-gocaro, 3 asadharano-bhavo. 

4 Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 121, «It may be, after all, that everything «is» just 
80 far as «it is not», and again ais not» just so far as it «is». 

5 Instead of manyate’ nya-vydurtteh read anyato’ nya-vyaortteh or anyatra 
vyavrtteh. 

6 Cp. Bradley, tbid. «If everything thus has its discrepant in itself, then 
every thing in a sense must be its own discrepancy». 

7 Cp. Bradley, sbéd, « Everything is determined by all negation». 

8 Lit., p. 18.5. «And the definite idea and designation «cow» not without the 
exclusion of horse etc.». — What is here called niyata buddhsh refers to the same 
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(13.6). Therefore the Universal is nothing but the Negation of 
the Correlative,' it is (therefore) an internal* (mental construction, 
but related to external reality, since in our behaviour) we do not 
notice the difference,’ it is quasi-included in external reality* and 
thus gives reality > to our (conceptual, or) inferential knowledge. (13. 7). 
Being thus indirectly connected with external reality, it has efficacy,® 
it becomes consistent experience.’ Although it is an illusion of reality, 
it is nevertheless a source of right knowledge, in so far it belongs to 
a man who thinks (and acts) consistently.® 

(13.9). Thus it is that the particular (as the ultimate reality) is 
not the object on which inference (or conception) is intent. That 
sensation, on the other hand, is not intent on Universals, has already 
been pointed out. Nor is there any other source of knowledge (except 
these two, sensation and conception). Whatsoever (has a claim to 
be) a source of right cognition is included in these two, or, if it is 
not included in them, it is not a source of right knowledge. Nor is 
there any other object of cognition different from the particular, 
(vig. the ultimately particular) and the Universal, (there is no mixed 
entity in the cognition of which) both sources of our knowledge could 
participate. 


thing which above p. 12. 27 was designated as niyata-pratibhasa, It is evident that 
niyata is here used in the sense of «distinct», niyata-pratibhasa = niyata bud- 
dhih = niyata-akara, not in the sense of «limited» ntyata = arthena indriyena va 
niyamita asin N.b.t., p. 8 9 and 8. 20, cp. above, p. 805 n. 10. 

1 anya-vyavriti-ripam, 

2 abahyam. 

8 bahya-bheda-agrahat, i.e, we do not think that «a cow» is not an exter- 
nal object. 

4 bahyatvena avasiyamanam. 

5 pravartayatt. 

6 prapayat. 

7 samvadakam sat. 

8 Our conceptual knowledge is thus o dream accompanying real facts, This 
theory will be expounded with more detail in Appendix V.— Lit., p, 18.6—8, 
«Therefore the Universal whose essence is distinction from the different (anya 
vyavytti), being non-external, being plunged in the external through non-percep- 
tion of the difference from the external, directs inference towards the external; 
and by being indirectly tied up to the external, it makes us reach the external; 
being consistent, although wrong, itis, by befng located in the cognizer, a means 
of right knowledge ». 
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§ 4. Tue ANSWER or UppYOTAKARA. 
Ny&ya-vart., pp. 5. 9—14. 

(5.9). This is wrong! We do not admit it. We, first of all, do not 
admit (the limitation) of two sources of knowledge, nor of two kinds 
of object, nor of the impossibility of their mixture. Why? The sources 
of our knowledge are, indeed, four in number, (perception, inference, 
analogy and testimony). The objects are of three kinds, the particu- 
lars, the universals and their mixture. (5.11). A mixt (knowledge) is 
possible in that sense that the same object can be apprehended by 
any source of knowledge, as e. g., by the senses (etc). (5.12). A 
sense faculty is a source of knowledge, it illumines, (as it were), the 
objects. Sometimes it is limited, sometimes mixed. It is limited, e. g., 
in the cognition of odours (which can be apprehended by one sense 
faculty only), It is not limited in the cognition of solid bodies which 
are cognized by two senses, (by vision and touch), As regards the 
perception of Existence or of the fact of possessing attributes, (i. e., the 
Categories of Substance and Quality), this is cognized by every sense. 


§ 5. Comment or VACASPATIMISRA. 
Tatp., p. 13. 12—18. 

(13.12). In saying «this is wrong!» (the author of the Vartik a) 
rejects (the Buddhist theory) and explains (the reasons for doing it). 
That the theory is really such, (i. e., wrong), will be (repeatedly) sta- 
ted here, (in the course of this our work). 

(Remark of Udayana, p. 114). If the Universal is unreal and 
the Absolute Particular alone ultimately real, the latter cannot be 
mixed with the former, because a combination of the real with the 
unreal is impossible. (The empirical individual thing is thus founded 
on an absurdity). The author says, «that this theory is wrong, (will be 
proved later on)». He wishes to say that the path (of Buddhist philosophy) 
leads into great depths (and cannot be lightly dealt with at present). 

(Remark of Vardhamana, ibid.). Since the (Buddhist) onslaught 
leads into great depths, if the author would undertake to refute it 
here, it would make his text very heavy (reading *)! 


1This is the first short statement of Buddhist Idealism in the Tatparya- 
tika. Its different phases will be repeatedly expounded and refuted in detail in 
the course of the work wheresoever the opportunity of doing it will present itself, 
cp. pp. 88 ff., 100 ff., 127 ff, 144 f., 182 ff., 268 ff, 338 ff, 379.25 ff, 468 ff 
etc. etc, These subtlest Nuiyiyiks, Udayana and Vardham4na, deemed Buddhist 
philosophy an «impervious path », gahanah panthah. 
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The Theory of Mental Sensation 
(manasa-pratyaksa). 


The theory of Mental Sensation. 


I, 
Preliminary. 


The genesis of sensation according to the Abhidharma can be represented thus 
(cp. my Centra] Conception, p. 54 ff), — 


1-t current 2-d current 8-d current 
the object the organ of sense or the Mind 
(visaya) nervous matter (vijana = manas) 
\ (indriya) if 
BS | i 
NN | fe 
% i a 
‘S I / 
Ss I ff 
mS | # 
Se 
O — — meeting point (trayanam sannipa- 
| tah), sensation (sparsa). 
| 
O — — feeling (vedana). 
{ 
t 
O — — image (samjfa). 


The moment of sensation (sparga) has 1) a homogeneous cause (causa materi- 
alis = samanantara-pratyaya) in the preceding moment of the Mind, or of conscious- 
ness in general, including latent consciousness, 2) a predominant cause (causa 
efficiens = adhipati-pratyaya), in the special sense-organ (indriya), and 3) an object- 
cause (Glambana-pratyaya), say, iv a patch of colour for the sense of vision. The 
interconnection of these cooperating elements is imagined in early Buddhism 
according to the prevailing view of causality (pratitya-samutpada) as functions of 
one another, as cooperators or cooperating forces (samskara — sambhiiya karinah), 
because a cause never works alone (na kimeid ekam ekasmat). The elements are 
not pulling one another, but appearing contiguously (nirantara-utpanna) as func- 
tions of one another. In Mahayana the conception is radically changed. All ele- 
ments of existence have only relative (Stinya) reality, as «the long and the short» 
(dirgha-hrasva-rat), cp. my Nirvana, p. 30 ff. The separation of the unique 
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current of consciousness into subject and object is already an imputation (ropa = 
kalpana = grahya-grihaka-kalpana), Instead of the three real currents produ- 
cing together sensation in early Buddhism, we now have in the Sautrantika-Yoga- 
c&ra school only two constructed ones. Their cooperation can be represented in the 
following table, — 


Moments of Moments of 
the object consciousness 
| | 
| i 
1. a a ea | 
g Sse A. pure sensation both as yet in- 
| —~ cluding no 
ee ee | synthesis, 
8. One =O B. mental sensation nirvikalpaka. 
j Se | ° ° . * 
j cognition including synthesis with 
ee O the following moments, savikal- 
| paka, i. e., image. 
j 
i i 


1 is the object (Glambana-pratyaya) of A; it is also the substrate (upadana) 
of 2; it precedes A in time. 

2 is the object (@lambana — visaya = gocara) of B, but it is contemporaneous 
with A; it is also the substrate of 3, it precedes B in time. 

8 and its continuation are the object of the constructed image (savikalpaka), 
they represent the duration (santana) of the object 1—2—3 etc. 

A is produced by 1; it is contemporaneous with 2; it is the substrate-cause 
(samanantara-pratyaya) of B, it follows in time upon 1. 

B is produced by 2 in collaboration (sahakarin) with A which is its substrate; 
it is also a flash containing no synthetic imagination and therefore not capable of 
illusion or mistake; it is contemporaneous with 3 and follows upon 2 in time. 

3 and the following moments, as well as C and its following moments, represent 
the parallel duration (santana) of the object and of its qualified cognition. 

1 = svalaksanam = prathama-ksanah=ripa-ksanantarasya upadanam=in- 
driya-vijiana-visayah = tasya ca Glambanam = nirvikalpaka-janakam. 

2 =ripa-ksanantaram = prathama-ksanasya upadeyam = uitara-ksanah = 
nirvikalpaka -jnana - samana -kalah = nirvikalpaka-indriya-vijldsyasya sahakari 
(manasa pratyaksa-utpada-kriyam pratt) = manasa-pratyaksa-visayah = tasya ca 
Glambanam = manasa-pratyaksa~janakam, 

38 etc. = santana, 

A = indriyaja-vijninam = svalaksana-alambitam = samanantara-pratyayah 
(manasa-pratyaksam prati) = ripa-ksanantarasya sahakari = vigadabham = nir- 
vikalpaka-pratyaksam. 

B = mano-vijianam = manasi-karah = riipa-ksanantara-Glambitam = riipa- 
ksanantara-sahakarina indriya-vijianena janitam = nirvikalpakam = visada- 
bham =manasa-pratyalsam. , 
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C=savikalpakam jitanam = santanalambitam = adhyavasiyatmakam = sa 
répyatmakam = anya-vyaortti-ripam = anumanatmakam = nirvikalpaka-jitana- 
utpannatvat pratyaksam api. 


In the now following translations from the Tippani, from Vacaspatimiira’s 
NySya-kanik&, and from Jamyaii-shadba’s Blo-rigs a vivid pincture can be 
gathered of the controversies that raged in India and Tibet on this interesting 
problem of a gap between a simple reflex and a constructed mental image, a problem 
not yet solved by modern epistemology. 


Il. 


The Nyadya-bindu-tika-tippani on the Theory of 
Mental Sensation. 
(N. b. t.-tippani, ed. B, B., pp. 29. 15—31.11). 


(29. 15). Further, is it sure that as long as the outer sense faculty + 
is engaged, the existence of a mental feeling (concerning the same 
object) is excluded? Answering this question (Dharmottara) 
says, «as long as the sense of vision is engaged whatever (bit) of 
cognition (of the presence) of a patch of colour (in our ken) we may 
have, necessarily depends on that sense (alone)».? 

(30.1). The following question is then raised. Although two homo- 
geneous cognitions cannot exist at the same moment, (two heteroge- 
neous ones can). Therefore a sensation of the outer sense* may exist 
at the first moment (and continue to exist) in the second moment when 
a mental feeling will (also) arise, notwithstanding the fact that the 
organ of vision will continue to be engaged?* To this (Dharmot- 
tara’s) answer is as follows. «(This is impossible, since) otherwise, 
says he, no such sensation as depends (exclusively) on the sense of 
vision would at all exist»,> (i.e, there will be no pure sensation, no 
simple reflex althogether, there will always be a germ of mental 
synthesis present). 

(30.8). What he means is this, If we assume that in the second 
moment (the outer sense, e. g.), the sense of vision, is engaged just as 
it is engaged in the first moment, its function will also be the same, it 


1 caksust. 

2 sarvendriya@sritam in 29.16 is meant for sarvam indrydsritam jfanam. 
3 indriya-vijtanam, 

4 vyaparavati caksusi. 

5 Cp. N. b. t,, p. 10.21, 
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will make the object present in our ken; why indeed should then pure 
sensation not arise in the second moment also, why should not both 
moments receive the same name of a sensation of the outer sense (or 
of pure sensation)? +? 


(30.5). Another question is then asked. If mental sensation? is 
really something different from pure sensation,® this must be estab- 
lished by positive facts, by observation, (experiment ‘ or other proofs). 
(If that cannot be done), then its definition, so far it is not at all 
founded on facts,® will be (useless, it will be as though) non existent. 
(Dharmottara) answers,’ «the existence of such mental sensation 
is a postulate of our system, there are no facts to prove its existencen.’ 
In describing the character of this (mental sensation) as something 
similar to sensation in general® and in stating that its existence is 
assumed as a postulate of the (whole) systeme, Dharmottara re- 


1 Lit., p. 830.3—5. « When the eye is engaged, why, for sure, should cognition 
by the outer sense not arise, (a cognition) homogeneous, since the second moment 
would (also) be making amenable to sense? therefore why should not both be called 
sensations of the outer sense? »,— We would expect yogyt-karane instead of yogya- 
karane = saksat-karini, cp. above p. 8.10. Dharmottara says, p. 10. 22 ff., that 
if we do not admit, or postulate, a difference in kind between the first and the se- 
cond moment of sensation, there will be no pure sensation of the outer sense alto- 
gether. The Tipp. explains this as meaning that either both moments will equally 
be pure sensation or none. Dh. insists that we have no empirical proof of the exi- 
stence of mental sensation in the second moment of perception, because we cannot 
isolate it and observe it, but if we will not assume its existence, the whole system 
falls asunder, since the system requires a radical difference between the world of 
pure sense and the constructions of imagination. The arguments in favour of the 
existence of mental sensation imagined by Jiinagarbha and others Dharmot- 
tara does not admit as valid, cp. below. 

2 ma@nasam pratyaksam. 

3 indriya-jnhandat. 

4 As has been pointed out in the Introduction Dharmakirti establishes the 
existence of pure sensation by what may be called a real experiment (pratyaksa) 
in introspection, pratyaksam kalpanapogham pratyaksenaiva sidhyati. 

5 yavata pramanasiddham eva. 

6 N. b. t., p. Ll. 1. 

7 Mallavadi, f. 31, introduces this passage thus, nanu indriya-vijiana-vya- 
tirikta-laksanakasya adarganat laksanam ayuktam evety Gankyaha etac cetyadi 
(p. 11.1). The existence of a mental sensation following immediately on the sen- 
sation of the outer sense is thus regarded as something transcendental (sin-tu Ikog- 
pa = atyanta-paroksa). 

8 indriya-vijnana-sadrsa. 
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pudiates the argument adduced by Jidnagarbha? and others for 
the sake of establishing its existence, (viz., the argument that) mental 
constructions spring up* (from mental sensation which is something 
intermediate between pure sensation and conception). (He repudiates 
this argument) indirectly,’ (without mentioning it), simply by emphasi- 
zing * (that no direct proof is needed), 

(30. 9). They, indeed, give the following explanation. Both the pure 
sensation and the mental one arise while the sense of vision is ope- 
rating. It is not right to maintain that two sensations cannot exist at 
the same time, because two sensations of the same sense really can- 
not, but not two sensations of two different senses. It has been estab- 
lished (in the Abhidharma) that six (different sensations) can exist 
simultaneously.» Therefore (there is no impossibility that) two sen- 


1 Ac&rya Jianagarbha is the author of a short treatise Satya-dvaya- 
vibhanga-karika and its vrtti. A block print of its Tibetan translation, prin- 
ted at the monastery of Bde-chen-lhun-grub-glifi (Aga in Transbaikalia) is in 
my posession. There isinthe Bstan-hgyur, Mdo v. 28, only a commentary on it, the 
Satya-dvaya-vibhanga-panjika, by Santirakgita. Whether it is the same 
person as the celebrated acarya Bodhisattva is doubted by Taranatha, cp. his 
text p. 163, Tson-kha-pa denies it, cp. Legs-baad-siiinbo, f. 70°, 2. Karika 14 
(mila f. 2, vpttif. 7) deals with causality in the usual Madhyamika style—«a manifold 
Ens is neither produced from a manifold, nor from a unity, nothing is produced from 
a unity, nor a unity from a manifold». The vrtti explains, that if many causes did 
not produce many things, they would cease to be causes, since every cause, in order 
to be a cause, must produce something. The perception of colour, being produced by 
a double cause, the sense of vision and the intellect (samanantara-pratyaya = ma- 
nas), the result is also double, as containing a sensation and a conception. On the 
other hand, the percept of a colour is a unity (ekam vigt@nam). As a Madhyamika 
the author evidently rejects the momentarines of being (ksanikafva and svalaksana), 
he conditionally may admit the parallel run of sensation and thought. It seems that 
some of those logicians who were Madhyamikas at heart admitted the possibility 
of a parallel similtaneous run of sensation and thonght, but not Haribhadra, 
cp. below, p. 339 n., and this has given rise to much controversy in India and Tibet, 
as will be seen from the Blo-rigs of Jamyaii-shadba, translated below. In the 
Tattvas., p. 891, Santirakgita and Kamalaiila admit heterogeneous causation, 
cp. also PariSuddhi, p. 609 ff. 

2 vikalpodayat are evidently the first words of a kariké by Jhdnagarbha or 
some of his followers, it is repeated below, p. 30.17, in the words samana-jatiya- 
vikalpodayat. 

3 bhangya. 4 avadharanad eva. 

5 According Abh. KoSa-bh., I. 28, a great number of mental dharmas can 
arise simultaneously. The idea of the Sinkhyas is also that different sensations o 
different senses may be present to the mind simultaneously, the idea of the 
Naiyadyiks is that this is quite impossible. 
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sations (of different origin), of different senses, should arise simulta- 
neously. 

(30.12). Nor is it right to maintain that mental sensation, since 
it is not apprehended as existing separately, does not exist at all. (Its exi- 
stence is proved by the fact that) in the next moment something homoge- 
neous with it, vie., the image of the blue patch of colour,? is present 
to the mind. If there were (nothing intermediate), no mental sentation, 
then the constructed image of the blue* patch, which immediately follows 
in its track,® could not arise. A mental construction can arise out of 
something homogeneous with it, out of something mental,® not out 
of a quite heterogeneous simple reflex.‘ (30.15). Just as when a patch 
of blue is apprehended® (by the senses in the stream of thought 
called) Devadatta, the judgment® «this is blue» is produced (in the 
same person), not in the (different) stream called Yajfiadatta. The 
difference between mental sensation’? and the enduring phenomenon 
of a mental image® is not the same, (not so radical), as between the 
two streams of (passive) pure sensitivity and of the stream of a 
(spontaneous) mentality. Indeed, both (the mental sensation and the 
mental image) do not represent (passive pure) sensitivity, both are 
called mental. 

(30.17). Our reply to the upholders of this theory is as follows. 
You maintain that a mental construction? must arise out of something 
homogeneous with it,and you deduce from that the necessary existence 
of a mental (element, although unobservable directly). This deduction is 
unwarranted, because experience proves™ that things can (also) originate 
out of elements heterogeneous from them. This can be established by 


1 nila-vikalpa; thus the perception of a definite colour is considered to be a 
mental construction by way of contrasting the blue with the non-blue; it is also a 
perceptual judgment «this is blue». 

2 tat-pratha-bhavt. 

3 manasatmano. 

4 indriya-vijnanat. 

5 orhite. 

8 niscayo. 

7 manasa- vis. pratyaksa. 

5 mano-vikalpa-santana. 

9 mano-vijiana-santana, in the opinion of Jiainagarbha it is a santana, in 
the opinion of Dharmottara it is a ksana. Instead of tathendriyd...... bhinnatvat 
read yathendriya... bhinnatvam na tatha... 

10 vikalpa. 

1 daréanat. 
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positive and negative examples.’ Nor is the origination of a mental 
element possible as long as (the stream of consciousness) is engaged 
in a visual reflex. Indeed, we never have experienced the simultaneous 
appearance of two simple reflexes,? two bare sensations, of the same 
patch of blue colour at once. This has never been witnessed. 


(31.1). Therefore a constructed image* can be called forth by a 
simple reflex * (or pure sensation), not withstanding it is heterogeneous. 
Consequently the production of a mental image does not prove the 
existence of a mental (element in the form of a mental sensation). 
(31.2). Nor is it right to maintain that a simple reflex and a mental 
image* belong to two different streams of existence,® just as the two 
(personal) streams called Devadatta and Yajfiadatta are. (If that were 
the case), it would make’ the origination (of the mental image) from 
the quite heterogeneous simple reflex impossible. (31.4). Both (pheno- 
mena, the bare sensation and the constructed image), belong to the same 
stream of consciousness; we must therefore necessarily admit the (par- 
tially) heterogeneous origin of the mental image, because (D harma- 
kirti), the author of the Vartika,® has stated, 

« When the one, (the simple reflex), is apprehended, (the other fea- 
will tures) also will apprehended, they be appear by the force of a 
conscious (germ),® and by the force of memory which has ist own 
function to achieve». 

Here in the words «a conscious (germ)» just a simple reflex?® is 
referred to, not something mental.!’ (31.8). And therefore if it is asked 
how can a constructed mental image, (i. e.), something remembered, 
be called forth by a simple (passive) reflex, (we answer, that this is 
possible), because heterogeneous origin (is also possible). (31.9). Nor 


1N. Kanika, p. 121.11, gives the example of the cognition of something 
refreshing which follows in the track of a sensation of white colour produced by a 
piece of camphor, white colour and refreshment are heterogenous. 

2 nirvikalpakayor. 3 vikalpakasya. 

4 indriya-vijhanad eva, 5 savikalpaka-nirvikalpakayor. 

6 bhinna-santana-vartitvam, 

7 The cheda before yena must be dropped, and one after na syat inserted. 

8 Not found in Pr.-vart., but Pr.-yiniScaya (Co-ni, f. 158%. 3) has — don 
mthon-ba-hid mthon-ba-la, myon-bai-mthu-las byun-ba-yi, dran-pasmthon-bar hdod- 
pa-yis, tha-siad rab-tu hjug-pa-yin. (A. Vostrikoff). 

® samvit-samarthya. 

10 indriya-vijianam eva, 
11 ma@nasam. 
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would it be right to assume that the mentioning of consciousness’ 
(in the above aphorism of Dharmakirti) refers to something 
mental? (not to pure sensitivity), since the point at issue*® (in this 
passage) is whether pure passive sensitivity‘ (without any mental 
spontaneity) can guide our purposive actions,> and whether it can 
be reckoned as a source of right knowledge. (31.10). Indeed, how is 
it possible to consider a simple passive reflex® to be a source of right 
cognition? (0, yes!). It is (a source of right knowledge), if it accom- 
plishes its own function. And its function is just the function of 
evoking a mental image of its own object.’ 

Consequently this (argument of Jiidnagarbha and consorts) is 
negligible,? because a mental construction can be evoked from a hetero- 
geneous source, (from a simple reflex). 


III. 


The Nydya-kanika of Vacaspatimigra on the 
theory of Mental Sensation. 
(Reprint from the Pandit, p. 120. 7—120. 17). 


(120. 7). We (Buddhists*) do not favour (the theory according to 
which) the Mind is a special organ '° (of sense), an organ to be put on 
the same line as the organ of vision etc? But we maintain (that the 
Mind is a stream of thought, and in that stream) every preceding mo- 


1 samvtt. 
2 manasam. 
8 cintyatvat. 
4 indriya-vijfanasya, 
5 vyavaharena, 
6 indriya-vijhanasya. 
7 svavisaye vikalpa-janakatvam. 
8 yat kimett. 
®J.e@, the Yogicura-Sautrantika school, cp. Taitp., p. 97.1. The other Hina- 
yanists reckon 6 organs of sense, 5 of the outer senses and one of the inner sense. 
They also have a series of 22 indriyas, but then these organs have quite a diffe- 
rent function, cp. Abh, Koda, L 48, The realists, Nyaya, Vaisegika, Mimamsaka, 
and the Sankhyas characterize manas, the Mind, as a sixth organ. The Madhya- 
mika-Buddhists and the Vedantins, very characteristically, fall in line with the 
realists. According to W. Ruben, Die NyiiyasUtras, An. 55, 56, the author of 
these sOtras did not regard manas as an indriya, but according to the Bhagya, he 
admitted 5 outer and one inner sense, jus as the other realists. 
10 kimeid indriydntaram cp. Tatp., p. 97. 28 ff. 
11 caksuradivat, 
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ment is (the cause, viz.), the substrate-cause,? of the next following one. 
This preceding moment, indeed, is called (by us) the «homogeneously 
immediate cause». It is homogeneous as a (moment in the same 
stream) of consciousness, and it is immediate, since it is separated by 
nothing. (120.10). This (second moment of cognition) is created? 
{not alone by a stimulus coming from the object upon the senses, 
as the first moment of sensation is, but) it is created by the next 
following moment of the object,’ in collaboration’ with the Mind, 
(i. e., according to our theory) with the preceding moment of consci- 
ousness, the moment of pure sensation.» This second moment of the 
object is contemporaneous® with the first moment of sensation, or 
with the simple reflex, produced by the first moment of the object. 
The first moment of the object is (also) the substrate-cause (or causa 
materialis)’ of the second moment of the same object.® (Thus there are 
two consecutive moments of the object producing two consecutive mo- 
ments of cognition; the latter are, a simple reflex, and a flash of men- 
tal feeling). This (mental flash) comes after the moment of pure sen- 
sation has passed. It is (not an abstract mental cognition, it is) 
vivid*° (as a sense-cognition). It has its own external object, namely 
the second moment of the object, the moment which collaborates in 
producing it. Such is mental sensation. It is not pure sensation 24 
(which is a simple reflex upon the outer sense), because it springs up 
when the simple reflex?” is over. 

(120.14). Neither (can it be characterized) as an intention upon 
something internal,’* because the object upon which it is intent is the 


1 upadanena. 

2 janitam, p. 120. 12. 

3 riipa-ksana-antarena, p. 120, 11 to be corrected from riipeksana-. 

4 sahakarina, p. 120. 11. 

5 indriyaja-vijnana (p. 120. 10) = nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa. 

8 samana-kalena, p. 120. 12. 

7 It is clear that the samanantara-pratyaya, also called upasarpana-pratyaya 
is the counterpart of the samavayi-ka@rana of the Naiyayiks. 

8 indriyaja-(vijnanasya)-visaya-ksana-upadanena = prathama-visaya-ksana- 
upadanena, viz., riipa-ksana-antarena, i. @., dvitiyena ksanena prathama-ksana- 
upaidanavata. 

9 uparata-indriya-vyaparasya (sc. purusasya), cp. lit. transl. below. 

10 vigadabha = visadabhasa. 
11 indriyajam. 

18 tad-(-indriya-)-vyapara-. 
18 Gntara. 
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second moment of the external object, this second moment of the 
object being a product of its preceding, first, moment and the first 
moment, (as has been just mentioned), is the object grasped by pure 
sensation, (the object which has produced the simple reflex). 

(120.15). And it is not true that there would be no blind and no 
deaf persons, (if they could perceive external objects by a reaction 
upon their inner sense).? The sense faculty,* (the organs of the outer 
sense), are absent with them, hence they have no pure sensation, (no 
simple reflex) produced upon the senses.> They, consequently, (will 
have no mental sensation, since) the latter is a product® of the for- 
mer. Nor can it be objected that (such a secondary mental flash) is not 
a sensation. It is a sensation, because it is vivid, (it is not an abstract 
thought).’ 


1 The compound tndriyaja-visaya.... must be analysed thus — indriya- 
jasya (= nirvikalpakasya) yo visayah (=svalaksanam), tasya yad vijianam (nirvi- 
kalpakam), tasya (nirvikalpakasya) yo visaya-ksanah (= svalaksanam = prathamo 
visaya-ksanah), tena yaj ianitam ksanantaram (= riipa-ksanantaram = dvitiyo 
visaya-ksanah), tasya gocaratvam, tasmat. The upshot is very simple, the second 
moment of cognition apprehends the second moment of the object. But they are 
not contemporaneous, since the moment of the apprehended object precedes the 
moment of consciousness which apprehends it. 

2 Cp. N. b. t, p. 10. 20. 

3 indriya. 

4 .vijfana. 

5 taj-ja-. 

6 Lit, «because there is no substrate ». 

7 Lit., p. 120.7—17. «We do not favour (the thing) called the Mind as some 
other organ, the eye etc. But we say that it is just the preceding (pure) conscious- 
ness, the substrate of the following one. Just this, indeed, is similar as sensation 
and immediate as non-separated, it is called a homogeneously immediate cause. 
Here it is created (janita) by another moment of colour (ri#pa) having as its sub- 
strate (upGdanena) the object-moment of that-sense-produced (tad-indrya-ja), with 
whose sense-produced consciousness (vijfidna) as a homogeneous precedent it is 
working together, having as object the moment which is its own producer, a vividly 
shining cognition (of the man) whose sense-function is over, this is mental sensa- 
tion. It is not sense-produced, since it appears when the function of the latter is 
passed. An it has no object in the internal, (it is not intent upon internal facts), 
because it is intent (gocara) upon another moment, produced by the object- 
moment of the consciousness of the object of the sense-produced, (cp. above the 
analysis of the compound). Nor is there absence of the blind and deaf, because 
of the circumstance (-taya) that they have no organs, (and) because through not 
having consciousness by it produced, a substrate is lacking. Nor is it non-sense-per- 
ception, since it shines vividly ». 
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In the sequel, pp. 120. 21—124.6, Vacaspatimigra, commen- 
ting upon the corresponding passage of Mandanamisra’s Vidhi- 
viveka, ibid, pp. 120.3—122.6, sets forth a series of arguments 
against the theory of a momentary mental sensation. They all centre 
in the realistic view that the object of cognition has duration, that it 
is a real unity which cannot be split into moments. This unity of the 
object, as Vacas pati puts it, «is consecrated by Recognition», in the 
perceptual judgment «this is the same crystal (which I have seen be- 
fore)», MandanamiSra says? «the object is not present to the 
senses as split into moments, it appears to the senses as a unity; mo~- 
reover we repudiate your theory of momentariness, (or universal flow 
of all existence)».? And Vacaspati winds up* the discussion by 
stating, «thus it is established that the senses do not reflect separate 
moments, therefore it is not possible that the intellect should grasp the 
moment following upon the moment which has produced the simple 
reflex, but, on the contrary,’ the intellect grasps just the same object 
as has been grasped by the senses». 

On these grounds the Realists establish the theory of what they 
call the «duplication» of the sources of our knowledge (pramana- 
samplava).© The same object is apprehended twice, at first by the 
senses dimly, and then a second time, by the intellect with more clarity 
and distinction. 


IV 


The Grand Lama Jam-yai-shadpa on the theory 
of Mental Sensation. 
Blo-rigs,? f. 28%, 3—81>, 4 (Tsu-gol). 


The second (variety of direct cognition) is mental sensation (or 
non-sensuous feeling of the presence of an object in our ken). Its defi- 
nition, its own varieties, and the peculiarity of its genesis, these three 
points, (will be examined). 


1 Ibid., p. 126.9, pratyabhijna bhagavati sthapayisyati (abhedam). 

2 Ibid., p. 122.5—6. 

8 kgantkatva-pratikgepat. 

+ Ibid., p. 126, 4—6. 

5 Read kim ca instead of kimeid. 

6 Cp. above, Appendix ILI. 

7 The Grand Lama Jam-yafi-shad-pa (Hjam-dbyai-baad-pa Nag- 
dbafi-brtson-grus) lived in the XVIIth century (1648-1722). He is the founder 


28°. 8 


28*. 5 


28%. 6 
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§ 1. Derintrion. 


By a mental sensation (or non-sensuous feeling) we understand a 
(peculiar) sensation of the presence of an external object, a sensation 
following upon the sensation of the outer sense which itself evokes it; 
it apprehends the second moment of the object seized by the (outer) 
sense, and (it is also) characterized as excluding all constructive 
imagination and (hence) incapable of illusion. This is its defini- 
tion. The fact falling under this definition? is, (e. g.), the mental 
feeling * of something blue evoked by the outer sense (of vision) when 
the latter contains the reflex*® of a patch of biue colour. Incidentally 
the words of the definition «it is a sensation apprehending the second 
moment of the object seized by the outer sense which itself evokes it» 
do away with the query, whether (it is not a recollection, whether) it 
apprehends its own object, an object present to it,* or whether it is not 
(already) a clear and distinct cognition.’ Indeed, «The Language 
of Dialectics®» says, «it is excluded that it apprehends the already 
apprehended, because it seizes the second moment». Since it is (also) 
defined as a moment of consciousness immediately following the prece- 
ding moment (in the same stream of thought), it is distinguished from the 
direct perception of the Mystic, (whose direct perception of the Absolute 
is also an intelligible intuition, but not at all homogeneous with the 
moment which precedes the moment of illumination). In telling that 
mental sensation is produced by, (and follows on), the sensation of the 
outer sense, an objection urged (upon this theory) by non-Buddhists is 
answered, (the objection namely) that there would be no blind and no 


of the monastery La-brang, a very celebrated seat of learning in Amdo (Eastern 
Tibet), and the author of an enormous amount of scholastic literature very much 
studied in Mongolia and Tibet. 

1 mtshan-gzht. 

2 siion-hdzin yid-mnon. 

3 snor-snan dbaii-miion. 

* it really apprehends the moment of the object which immediately precedes 
in time the moment of menta) sensation, cp. above table on p. 312. 

5 bead-ses = paricchinnam jranam; the definition of clear and distinct cogni- 
tion is given in the Blo-rigs, 10*. 2. On f. 6>. 1 This kind of cognition is mentioned 
as one of the seven different kinds of mental processes (blo-rigs). 

6 Btog-ge-skad= Tarka-bbaga, a work by Mahapandita Bhikgu 
Mokgakaragupta (Cordier has Ghabriyakaragupta du grand Vihara de Jagat- 
tala)=T har-pai-hbyull-gnas-kyi-spas-pa; it is incorporated into the Bstan- 
hgyar, Mdo, vol. 112 (ze), the passage quoted is found f. $80. 6 (Narthang). 
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deaf persons, if they could perceive external objects by a mental sensa- 
tion. The (same) « Language of Dialectics» has it, «since it is said that 
it is a intellectual fact, (but) produced by sense-cognition. . .» beginning 
with this passage up to the words —«.. .by telling that it is exclusi- 
vely produced by a homogeneous preceding moment, the confusion of an 
(ordinary) mental feeling with the intuition of the Buddhist Saint, 
(the Mystic), is excluded *». Thus it is that the fact of being a mental 
sensation is necessarily subordinated to the fact of being produced by 
a sensation of the outer sense. This is (also confirmed) by the «Lan- 
guage of Dialectics», where it is said that «mental sensation is pro- 
duced immediately after the sensation of the outer sense ®». 


§ 2. Tue VARIETIES OF MENTAL SENSATION. 


There are five varieties of mental sensation, viz., mental sensation 
grasping colour (and lines), mental sensation grasping sounds, olfactory 
mental sensation, flavorous mental] sensation and tactile mental sen- 
sation. 


§ 3. THE PECULIARITY OF THE GENESIS OF MENTAL SENSATION. 
THREE THEORIES. 


The (author) of the «Mine of Logic»* (SSaskya-pandita) 
and his followers maintain that (there are three different solu- 
tions of this problem, viz.) — 

1. (First theory). At first one moment of pure sensation, (a simple 
reflex preduced by a stimulus sent out by the object) arises. After it 
one moment of mental sensation is produced. After it, one moment of 


1 Cp. N. b. t., p. 10. 20. 

2 Ibid., f. 380. 6 — 381%. 1. 

% This quotation is probably an abridgement of the passage — rafi-gi yul-gyis 
de-ma-thag lthan-cig-byed-pa-can-gyi dban-poi ses-pa mtshans-pa-de-ma-thag-pai 
rkyen-gyis bskyed-pa yid-gyi rnam-par-ses-pai zhes pao, ibid. 

4 Rigs-gter = Nydya-nidhi, a concise treatise in mnemonic verses by Sa- 
skya-pandita Kun-dgah-rgyal-mtshan, held in high esteem by the Tibe- 
tans as their oldest oriyinal exposition of Buddhist Epistemology. Copies of the Lhass. 
block print are very rare, no one is available at Leningrad, but a commentary by 
Rgyal-tshab is found in the Mus, As. Petr. The author lived in the XIIth cen- 
tury (1182—1251) A. D. in the celebrated Sa-sk ya monastery, south-east of Lhasa. 
He is also the founder of a sect which had many votaries and monasteries, at present 
either in decay or turned over to the dominant Ge-lugs-pa sect. According to 
tradition his work was originally written in sanscrit. 
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pure sensation (again) arises, and so on, pure sensation and mental 
sensation (of the object) are alternately ? produced. This is, (they main- 
tain), the opinion of the author of the Alamk§ara, (ie. of Prajiia- 
karagupta). 

2. (Second theory). At first one moment of pure sensation arises. 
In the next moment there is a double sensation, a pure one and a 
mental one, it is the second moment of (outer) sensation, together 
with the first moment of (internal) mental feeling. They are conditioned 
by the immediately preceding moment of consciousness, playing the part 
of a causa materialis, and the sense-faculty, playing the part of a causa 
efficiens. In accordance with these conditions, (both sensations) run 
simultaneously (making two parallel streams of sensation), beginning 
from the second moment of pure sensation up to the end (of the per- 
ceptual process). During it (we must distinguish) three elements, a 
double element of sensation of the external object and one element 
of internal self-consciousness. This three-partite sense-perception is 
advocated, (they maintain), by the brahmin Sankarananda’ 


3. (Third theory). Finally, Master Dharmottara maintains that 
(a mental sensation) necessarily arises just when pure sensation is at 
an end.* 


From among these three theories the first and the last, (says the 
author of the «Mine of Logic»), are wrong. That one in the mid- 
dle is alone the right one. It is there stated> 


1 spel-mar, lit. «mixed up». 

2 Pramina-vartika-alamkara, a work by Prajiakaragupta usually 
quoted as Rgyan-khan-po=Alamk&ropadhyaya. The work contains a 
commentary on books I—1Vof Dharmakirti’s Pramana-virtika and fills 
up the vols 99 and 100 of the Bstan-hgyur Mdo. The author lived presumably 
in the IX** century and initiated a new school in the interpretation of Dharma- 
kirti’s philosophy. 

8 Bram-ze Bde-byed-dgah-pa, author of an indepondent commentary on 
the Pramana-vartika of Dharmakirti called Pramana-vartika-tika. The 
work was planned on a very large scale and has been left unfinished. The extant 
part covers only the first book of Dharmakirti and fills up vols 103 and 104 of 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo. The author was a Kashmir brahmin, he is usually 
quoted as the Great Brahmin, Bram-ze shen-po. 

4 dbafi-miion-gyt rgyun-mthah-kho-nar; rgyun usually means duration, but 
here it is apparently used in the sense of no-duration or duration of a moment. 
It is just the opinion mentioned N. b. ¢., p. 11. 1. 

5 Since no copy of the Rigs-gter is available, this quotation could be 
identified only in Rgyal-tshab’s commentary, where it is found f. 91%.1. The 
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«Both the alternation (theory of Prajnadkaragupta), and the 
substitution (theory of Dharmottara) contain contradictions». 
(Such is the view of Saskya-pandita and his followers) 


§ 4. EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY ASCRIBED TO 
PRAJNAKARAGUPTA. 


Now, it is wrong to impute to (the author) of the Alamkara, 
(Prajfidkaragupta), the alternation theory. Not in a single Tibe- 
tan translation of the commentary and sub-commentary on this work 
can it be found. 

(Khai-dub)? in his «Elucidation of the seven Trea- 
tises» says,«That the author of the Alamkara favoured the alter- 
nation theory, (according to which the moments of pure and of mental 
sensation follow one another in turns), this is founded exclusively upon 
a tradition current among scholars. Not in a single work, as far as 
they are translated in Tibetan, does it appear, neither in the text of 
the Alamkira itself nor in the literature following it». 


And (Rgyal-tshab) in his Comment upon the «Mine of 2 


Logic»? says, «the alternation theory is not to be found in the trans- 
lations of the Alamkara existing at present», It seems that the 
alternation theory is a great mystification,? because it is pregnant of 


full title of this commentary is Tshad-ma-rigs-gter-gyi rnam-b3ad legs- 

par-bsad-pai siifi-po, but it is also known under the abridged title of Rigs- 

gter-dar-tik; we read there — Rgyan-gyi bzhed-pai spel-ma-daii-nt Chos- 
° ° 


mchog-gis bzhed-pai rgyun-gyi mthah-mar geig-kho-nar skye-ba ghis-karla-yor 
° ° °o 
gaod-byed yod-par thal, etc. The words marked by o will make up together the 


verse quoted. 

1 Mkhas-grub, a pupil of Tson-kha-pa; the work quoted is a commentary 
upon the seven logical treatises of Dharmakirti, its full title is Tshad-ma- 
sde-bdun-gyi rgyan yid-kyi mun-sel, the passage is found on f. 117%. 4 of 
the block print made in the Aga monastery, Bde-chen-lhun-grub-glii. 
Tson-kha-pa (1357—1419), the founder of the now dominant sect, had three 
celebrated pupils, Gyal-tshab (Rgyal-tshab, 1364—1462), Khai-dub (Mkbas- 
grub, 1885-1438) and Gendundub (Dge-hdun-grub, 1891—1474). The latter 
was the first Dalai Lama. All have written logical works, The Commentaries 
of Rgyal-tshab are renouned for original and deep thought, they are usually 
called dar-tik—vistara-tika’s, those of Khai-dub are distinguished by detailed 
discussion, they are called tik-chen = mah&tika’s. 

2 Rigs-gter-dar-tik, f. 91%. 6 (Aga). 

8 tha-chad. 
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many mistakes and it contradicts the standpoint of Pramana- 
vartika, (although everyone pretends) to speak from this very stand- 
point. (If it be objected that) this is not clear} (that the Pramana- 
vartika is not explicit enough, we will answer that), (on the alter- 
nation theory) the alternately arising sensations (of the outer sense) 
will not be able to apprehend the object continually, just because the 
moments of the outer and the inner sense will be mixed up. And it is 
also impossible to admit (that there will be a continuous apprehension 
also on the alternation hypothesis), because it is stated in the Pra- 
mana-vartika,? «if a thing would be apprehended in turns, we 
would not have the experience of its continuous contemplation». 

(Moreover the contention) that the Alamkdra favours the alter- 
nation theory cannot be correct, because (we know that) it assumes 
simultaneity of the sensations of the outer and inner senses, (their pa- 
rallel run). That this is really so,® (follows out of the circumstance that) 
this Master did admit in mental sensation a germ of constructive 
thought,* and he did not deem it a contradiction to admit the simul- 
taneous existence of pure sensation ® with constructive thought. Indeed, 
he delivers himself as follows, «the element® «this» (of the judgment 
«this is that») which arises in us with regard to something lying in 
our ken before we have recognized’ in it (an habitual object), we 
reckon as a mental sensation, since its (function) is to make the thing 
present to our senses®», It is also true that Dharmottara has 
a quarrel® with him (on this point), as will be detailed later on. 

If we compute the elements present in such sense-perception (as 
ascribed to the author of the Alamkira), we will really find that 
they are three, (viz. an element of pure sensation or simple reflex, an 
element of mental feeling including some imagination, and the element 


1 ma-grub-na. 

2Pr, vart., ch. III (on sense-perception), karika 256, f. 183.2 in the Aga 
block-print. 

8 der-thal. 

4 rtog-pa gcig = kalpana kacid, 

5 dbafi-miion dus-su, lit., «that at the time of sensation of the (outer) sense 
construction is produced », 

8 Ses-pa = jhanam in the sense of idamta-jfanam. 

7 gome-las mdun-na gnas-pa-las = abhyasat prag avasthanat, this evidently 
refers to anabhyasa-dasa-apannam jhanam, cp. T&tp., p. 8—9. 

8 This quotation could not yet be identified. 

® Cp. N. b. ¢., p. 11. 1 and the Tipp. translated here. 
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of self-consciousness). (However) this theory (of the author) of the 
Alamkira cannot be accepted (as a correct account of the part) of 
the senses (in perception), because, as a consequence? of it, we will be 
obliged to admit the presence of (a germ) of constructive imagination 
in direct cognition,? (i.e, in a simple reflex), whereas (our best autho- 
rities), the Sttra® and the Vartika, establish that sensation, (i.e., the 
part of the senses in cognition, or the simple reflex) does not contain 
any mental construction. This and other objections (can be made 
against this theory). However, from the stand-point of the Extreme 
Relativists, (the Prisangika-Midhyamikas), it will be 
quite acceptable* 


§ 5. EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY ASCRIBED TO 
SANKARANANDA. 


Further, it is not true that the (Great) Brahmin favoured the 
theory imputed to him (by Saskya-pandita), because neither the 
translation of his works nor the authorities of the Holy Land® point 
to it as favoured by him. It is a bare affirmation (on his part). (K hai- 
dub) in his «Elucidation of the Seven Treatises» says,° 
«It is a mere tradition among the ancient (teachers) that the Great 
Brahmin favoured such a view. Not in any of the Tibetan translations 
of his works is the source (of this mistake) to be found», Moreover, you 
(Saskya-pandita) assume that this (sensuous part of cognition 
which you imagine as having been analyzed by Sankardnanda) 
necessarily always contains three elements.’ We object that the precision 


1 thal-ba dan. 

® sgrub-hjug-pat rtog-pa;the realistic Vaibhasikas admit a germ of imagination, 
called by them svabhava-vitarka in every sense-cognition, cp, Abb. Koda, I. 33. 
The Midhyamikas would probably fall in line with the realists. 

3 Siitra, in this context, refers to Digniga’s Pramina-samuccaya. 

4 The Madhyamikas cannot admit the absolute reality of the «thing in itself» 
(svalaksana), because this would mean a deadly blow to their Universal Relati- 
vism. As a consequence of this they cannot accept neither the theory of sense-per- 
ception, nor the separateness of the two sources of cognition (pram@na-vyavastha), 
nor self-perception (svasamvedana) ect., cp. my Nirvana, p. 135 ff. They are obli- 
ged to accept the realistic logic of the Naiyayikas with a proviso concerning its 
relativity and worthlessness for the cognition of the Absolute. 

5 hphags-yul = @rya-dega, India, @rya means here a Buddhist Saint. 

6 Op. cit., f. 123°. 6. 

7 viz., sensation of the outer sense, mental sensation and self-vonsciousness. 
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of these mathematics’ is questionable. You may, if you like to, reckon 
seven elements, it will even be more accurate. Really it is so,? because on 
the side of the object there are five elements, (its five sensible quali- 
ties), with the element of sensation and the element of attention,’ 
this will really make seven elements. (Rgyal-tshab) in his Com- 
mentary upon the «Mine of Logic» says,* «if we reckon the ele- 
ments in the object, they will be five, and if we add the elements of 
sense and of the intellect, it will make seven», And (Khai-dub) 
in his «Elucidation of the Seven Treatises» also says, 
«there is no great utility in computing how many elements there are 
in this genesis (of mental sensation), therefore there can be no preci- 
sion in the work of computing them». 

And further. It is a very great mistake to imagine that in the 
stream of thought which constitutes the ordinary man,° at the time 
when his sensitivity is engaged in apprehending an external patch of 
colour, there is (simultaneously with it) an intelligible feeling clearly 
apprehending this same patch. This is in glaring contradiction with 
all the passages of the Seven Treatises and their commentaries 
where the definition of mental sensation is taught. Not enough of that, 
it is directly denied in passages like the following ones, 

1. «Allthoug heterogeneous (sensations) may arise simultaneously, 
but one of them will be (always) predominant in clarity. It will then 
weaken the force of the others and will not allow any other to appear 
over the threshold of consciousness».? 


1 rtsi-dgos-pa. 

2 der thal. 

8 yid-byed = manasikara, here mental sensation (manasa-pratyaksa) is simply 
called attention, which is one of the citta-mahG-bhimika-dharmas. 

4 Rigs-gter-dar-tik, f. 91%, 5. 

5 Op. cit., f. 124%. 2. 

6 prthag-jana. The holy man (@rya) is credited with exceptional intuition. 

7 Pr. vart., [fl ch., ka@rik@ 521, f. 230*.5 of the Aga block-print. Only the 
first part of the karika@ is quoted by Jam-yaii, the second part is, 

nus-pa flams-par byas-pai-phytr, 
kun-gzhi-las gzhan hbyufi-ba min. 

The term kun-gzhi = Glaya in this place has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy among Tibetan commentators. The majority are not inclined to interpret it 
as meaning Glaya-vijfiana in the sense in which that term is used by Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, i.e, as implying the doctrine of a «store-house-consciousness » 
where all the traces of former impressions and all the germs of the future ones are 
stored up. They therefore interpret here Glaya as meaning only mano-vijfana, and 
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2. «When consciousness is engaged in cognizing one object, it is 
incapable of cognizing (at the same time) another one», etc. etc.? 

The first? (circumstance, vie. the circumstance that the theory of 
the simultaneous presence of two different sensations is in glaring 


the passage as meaning «there is thus(in that moment) no other consciousness than 
mental sensation». It seems however possible to assign to @laya here the meaning 
of consciousness in general without referring it to a special theory. As a matter of 
fact the Pramana-vartika never mentions the Glaya-vijfiana doctrine and there 
is evidence enough to maintain that Dharmakirti rejected it as a Soul in disguise. 
Jam-yan-shadpa says, Phar-phyin-mthah-dpyod, vol. #a. (rnam-rdzogs), 
f. 61 %\—62 "8 (Aga) — yan kha-cig, kun-gshit sten-du tshogs-drug hkhor-beas-pa 
gag-pa-la hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, skabs-hdir kun-zhi mi hdod-pai-phyir. 
hgrel-chen-du, lan-gSegs-kyt lun, rnam-par-thar-pa (read ses-pa) bryad-fid dan 
thes dratis tsam ma-gtogs kun-zhi dafi fion-yid-kyt béad-pa med-pai-phytr. khyab- 
ste, Hphags-Sefi dafi sde-bdun skabs-su kun-zhi hdod-pa mun-mdah yin-pai- 
phyir. Zhi-htshos kyan, dbu-ma-rgyan dan rafi-hgrel las, de dag-gis nt gan 
siia-phyi med-par sems-ghis hbyufi-ba hdi-ni gnas-med-do nas, lun dan hgal-ba 
belog dkao, zhes dafi, rnam-hgrel-las, rtog-gfis cig-car mthon-ba med, ces gsutis-pai 
phyir. sde-bdun-rgyan-las, sde-bdun-gyi skabs-su kun-gzhi khas-len-par hdod-pa 
de-dag-ni rai-fiid ma-rig-pat dmus lov zhes-so. This means—Further, some main- 
tain, that it is wrong to hold that all six kinds of consciousness with the accompa- 
nying mental phenomena (citta-cattta) are locked up in a store-house-conscious- 
ness, because in this case, (i.e. from the standpoint of the Svatantrikas) the 
«store-house» doctrine is not accepted. With the exception of the Lankavatara- 
siitra and some purely metaphorical (drans = neyya) expressions neither the 
«atore house» nor the Kista-manas are ever mentioned. This is right, because 
both Arya (Vimuktasena) and Haribhadra, and also (Dharmakirti) in his 
Seven Treatises hold that the theory of a «stored consciousness» is an arrow 
shot into darkness. Moreover, Sintirakgita in his Madhyamikalamkara with 
his own comment, says, «a double sensation (sems-gitts) which appears (at once) 
without succession from two (different sources de-dag-gis) cannot exist», and he 
continues up to the passage cit is difficult to deny that this runs against Scrip- 
ture», And again Pram&na-vartika says «two ideas (kalpand-dvayam = rtog- 
gfits) cannot exist simultaneously». «The ornament of the Seven Treatises» 
(by Gendundub) says, «those who maintain that in the system of the Seven Trea- 
tises the «store-conscionsness» doctrine ie admitted are blind men (living) in the 
darkess of their own ignorance!». — The passage quoted from Santirakgita’s 
Madhyamikalamkaira is found f. 15>. 1—16*. 2 of the blockprint (Aga), and the 
passage from Gendundub (the real title of the work is Tshad-ma-rigs-rgyan) 
is found f. 96%. 8—97*. 2 of the block-print (Aga). (A. Vostrikoff). 

1 Ibid., II ch., karik@ 118, f. 98°.5 of the Aga block-print; the second quar- 
ter of this karika is, 

nus-med don-can mi-hdzin-phyir. 

The block-print of the Sholutai monastery reads don-gzhan. 

2 The words dafi-po grub-ste usually point to a dilemma mentioned precedently, 
viz, to the first part of the dilemma with the closing words gan-zhig. 
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contradiction with all the passages where the definition of mental sen- 
sation is taught), is quite right, because (this theory) contradicts all 
the characteristics of that (mental sensation), viz., 1) that (mental 
sensation) is called forth by the sensation (of the outer sense), 2) that 
it apprehends the second moment of the object which has been (in the 
preceding moment) cognized by the outer sense, etc. With all these 
characteristics the theory of the simultaneous presence of two different 
(currents of) sensation is in contradiction. This is quite clear. 

And further. You, (Saskya-pandita) maintain that from the 
standpoint of the Brahmin (Sankarinanda) there is at first a 
moment of sensation by the outer sense and, after it, a double sensa- 
tion arises, an outer one and a meutal, inner one. (And you also main- 
tain) that, according to his standpoint, sensation always necessarily con- 
sists of three elements. This is not right, because (the supposed theory of 
the Great Brahmin) requires us to admit that there is a double 
kind of sensation, the one consists of two elements, the other includes 
three. It is really so,! because the one kind of sensation, (the first noment) 
which? must be characterized as consisting (only) of two elements, 
is endowed by you with three parts. That the first circumstance is 
right,’ (viz. that the first) moment (is dipartite), must be admitted, 
because in the first (moment), when the single moment of sensation 
(by the outer sense) is produced, it consists only of two elements. It 
is really so,* since at that time there is no other sensation than 1) this 
sensation (of the outer sense) «nd 2) self-consciousness. If you do not 
admit that,> (and insist that sensation is always three-partite), then 
you will have to assume the double sensation, (outer and mental, 
already) in this (first) moment, and many other incongruities will ensue, 
(you will be obliged to admit the collapse of the whole theory). 


§ 6. VinpicaTIon oF DHARMOTTARA’S THEORY. 


Therefore, in our opinion, the view of the great scholar Dhar - 
mottara is the only right one. He has the proper view of the genesis 
of intelligible sensation as established (by Dharmakirti) in his 


1 der thal. 

2 yan-zhig here also points to tbe first part of a dilemma whicb in the 
sequel will be alluded to by the words dan-po grub-ste. 

3 dan-po grub-ste. 

+ der thal. 

5 ma grub na. 
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Seven Treatises, (viz. that mental sensation) arises immediately 
after pure sensation, when the run of (pure sensation) has vanished. (Pure 
sensation is one moment). This is (the only plausible way to realize) its 
procedure,’ since (all other attemps to describe it) are proved to lack 
logical consistency, viz., 1) the theory according to which mental sen- 
sation continues to exist after the moment following on pure sensa- 
tion,? 2) the alternation theory, 3) the theory that pure sensation con- 
sists of three elements, 4) the theory of the Alamk dara, that (every) 
sensation includes (a germ) of constructive imagination. These last, 
four theories evidently have (no great importance), authoritative * 
is only the first one, (that one of Dharmottara), because that 
cognition of an external object, where the predominant part* is played 
by the intellect, is not reckoned as sense-perception, (i.e, it is not a 
sensation). Indeed, the (Abhidharma)-sitra says, «the appre- 
hension of colour (and lines) is double, as conditioned by the sense (of 
sight), and as conditioned by the intellect®», and the Pramana- 
samuccaya® (confirms this) in stating that the intellect also when 
it apprehends an object (in a mental sensation, does not possess the 
character of constructive imagination). Thus, in the moment of pure 
sensation (by the outer sense), intelligible sensation is not yet present, 
but when the first has vanished, the second immediately arises. It is 
immaterial whether at the time of both these sensations the totality 
of causes producing the pure sensation is complete or not, because, 
(albeit they be complete), the change is produced by the efficiency of 
a conflicting factor (the intellect, or attention), which may be present 


1 The construction of this sentence is worthy to be noticed, gan-zhig bere also 
points to tbe first part of a dilemma of five parts, it will be in the sequel indicated 
by the words dav-po grub-ste. Lit. «,..because just such is its genesis on the one 
hand (de skye-ba gan zhig) and because (on the other hand) the existence of men- 
tal sensation after the second moment of (outer) sensation, and tbe alternate origin, 
and... ...are proved to be wrong. Tbe last arguments are easy (to understand as 
wrong). The first is rigbt». 

2 Mental sensation lasts only one moment, the moment of aroused attention, 
and this moment is the moment following the outer sensation, its continuation is 
constructive imagination, the real function of the intellect. 

3 grub-ste. 

4 dban-rkyen = adhipati-pratyaya. 

5 According to the Abhidharma sensation (sparéa) arises at the meeting 
point of three things, the object, tbe sense-organ and consciousness (sc. bare con- 
sciousness-vijfdna). Tbe next step is a feeling and a distinct cognition (vedand- 
sampna). 

6 Cp. Pr. samuce,, I. 6. 
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or absent. We read? in the «Elucidation of the Seven 
Treatises» (by Khai-dub), — 

«It does not matter much for the continuity of pure sensation, 
(without any participation of mind or attention), and for its discon- 
tinuity, whether all causes (and conditions) producing it are completely 
present or not, but it is not indifferent whether some counter-acting 
agency has appeared or not, because as long as there is nothing to 
stop the run of (the moments of) pure sensation, it will go on endu- 
ring without interruption, and the entrance-door for intelligible sen- 
sation will be closed». 

Mental sensation appears for not more than a single moment, 
because if it were a lasting phenomenon (it would apprehend a distinct 
image in a perceptual judgment), and we would have clear and distinct 
cognitions produced straight off by the force of a simple reflex, (we 
never would have illusions), and the constructed judgment «this is not 
right» would never arise.” This is quite right, (i. e., it is quite right 
that, if mental, direct sensation could last more than a single moment, 
an error would be impossible, since truth would arise automatically). 
Therefore, since the matter is quite transcendental,* (the existence of 
this moment of mental sensation) is assumed (more or less) dogmati- 
cally.* We read in the «Commentary upon the Short Treatise*» (by 
Dharmottara), «This mental sensation is merely a postulate of 
our system. There are no facts which could establish its existence 
(directly)», And (Rgyal-tshab) in his «Commentary upon the 
Short Treatise of Logic®» delivers himself as follows, «Now, this 


1 Op. cit., f. 121%. 3. 

2 Lit., «Mental sensation does not appear after one moment, because, if a dura- 
tion (rgyun = santana) did appear, certainty (nes-pa — niscaya) would appear by 
the force of a simple reflex (myon-ba = anubhava = pratibhasa) and the imputa- 
tion (sgro-hdogs = Gropa) «this is not right» would not be produced». Op. Dhar- 
makirti’s words quoted Anekantajaya-pataka, p. 177,— na pratyaksam 
kasyacid niscayakam, tad yad apt grhnati tan na ntscayena, kim tarht tat-prati- 
bhasena. 

3 Sin-tu-lkog-hgyur. 

4 The NySya-bindu-tika is evidently quoted under the name of Hthad- 
ldan-chuii-fiu «The Small Commentary », since the passage is found on p. 25. 9— 
‘11 of our edition of its Tib. translation (B. B, VIII). The «Great Commentary» 
would then be the same author’s comment, Ramani, on Pramana-viniscaya, 

5 lufi-gi tshad-mas = Ggama-pramanena. 

6 Rigs-thigs-dar-tik. The full title of this work is — Tshad-ma-rigs- 
thigs-kyi hgrel-ba legs-biad-siifi-poi gter, the passage is found f. 14* 6 
of the block-print of the La-brang monastery. 
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(theory) of mental sensation must be accepted as founded on dogmatic 
assertions, although subjected to a threefold critical? purification; 
there is no other (direct) evidence (establishing it empirically)». 

To this (contention, that mental sensation is something transenden- 
tal), some (philosophers take exception). They maintain, that mental 
sensation is present in every ordinary® man. It cannot be transcen- 
dental® (or occult) in these ordinary men, because its existence is 
proved by their own direct perception.‘ And the fact that it really is 
so® is established by introspection which exists in their personality 
and which apprehends this (their own mental sensation). This (again) 
is really so, (simply) because they are conscious beings.” 

This is not right! ® 

It really is right,® because every consciousness is self-consciousness."” 

Nevertheless (your argument) is not right, because, although 
we really can by introspection establish (as a rule) that knowledge 
having duration and (every case) of right cognition (in general) is 


1 The threefold scrutiny (dpyod = vicGra = mimamsa) which every sacred 
text or trustworthy testimony must undergo is 1) the test of experience (pratyaksa), 
2) of inference (anuma@na) and 3) of non-contradiction (avirodha). Accodingly the 
objects are divided into 1) evident facts (pratyaksa), 2) inferred facts (paroksa) of 
whom we have formerly had some experience, 3) very much concealed facts (atyanta- 
paroksa = Sin-tu-Tkog-pa) which are either transcendental, unimaginbble entities, 
orelge facts never experienced, but nevertheless not unimaginable. 

2 30-80-skye-bo = prthag-jana, i. e., not a Saint, not the man who possesses 
direct intuition of the Absolute, something like Kant’s «intelligible Anshauung» 
as contrasted with «sinnliche Anshaung» of ordinary men. 

3 Sin-tu-lkog-gyur = atyanta-paroksa. 

4 This argument is here thrown in the usual Tibetan form, viz., 

Minor term — mental sensation in the run of consciousness of every 
ordinary man. 

Major term and Example —it is not at all quite so transcendental in 
ap ordinary man. 

Middle term — because its presence is established by your direct 
perception, (i. e., introspection). 

5 der thal. 8 der thal. 

7 Lit., «because there is knowledge in his continuity, (stream of thought—san- 
tana)». 

8 ma-khyab, lit. there is no invariable concomitance (between the middle and 
the major terms). 

9 khyab-par-thal. 

10 Lit. eif it is knowledge it is pervaded by self-grasping self-knowledge», 
11 yah ma-khyab-ste, «no concomitance again». 
12 i, e., every sant@na and every pramana. 


31°.6 


g1>.1 


31,2 


81.2 
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accompanied by self-perception, we (by no means) can maintain that 
every cognitive phenomenon (without exception) is susceptible of being 
grasped by introspection.* Aid even that is a concession made? (by us 
to the advocates of introspection). 

Moreover, if we take our stand upon (the ideas of these advocates 
of introspection, we will be landed in the following absurd consequence). 
(Let us take as subject, or) minor term, the fact that the consciousness 
of an ordinary man contains (nevertheless a feeling of) its own ulti- 
mate unreality*; (we then must take as predicate, or) major term, 
the fact that this feeling must be cognized directly in the conscious- 
ness of this ordinary man, because he has introspection, for we have 
admitted an invariable concomitance (between introspection and cogni- 
tion of external objects).* It is really so, because this feeling is nothing 


1Jam-yaii establishes in the Bro-rigs seven varieties of meaning for the 
term «thought» (Ulo-rigs-bdun). Prof. B. Erdmann, in the Ch. Sigwart memo- 
rial Philos. Abhandlungen (Tébingen, 1900), has endeavoured to determine 
the various meanings of the German term «das Denken». The historian of philo- 
sophy will perhaps be tempted to make a curious comparison. 

2 The comment adds that the if introspection were not fallible, the Carvaka 
would know that he makes inferences; he nevertheless denies it, hence his intro- 
spection is not sufficient to establish even the presence of a pramaua. 

3In the Abhisamay&lamkira I, this germ of the idea of Sunyata is called 
prakyti-stham yotram. Jo-naii-pa, the predecessor of Tsoi-kha-pa, went all 
the length of maintaiving, in his Ri-chos-iies-don-rgya-mtsho, that every 
man is a real Buddha, and therefore the teaching of the Path is useless. 

4 Lit. (the text p. 339.5: de-la kho ff.). «On this they say, mental sensation in 
the consciousness (rgywd) of an ordinary man being the subject (chos-can), it will 
follow (yin-par-thal) that it (= 2/hyod) is not very occult in the ordinary man, be- 
cause it (—<khyod) is established by a perception in his consciousness. (31%, 1). 
(Again) this follows (der tha?), because this is established by introspection grasping 
it in his consciousness. This (again) fo!lows, because in his consciousness there is 
knowledge. No concomitance! Concomitance follows, because wheresoever there is 
knowledge, it is invariably concomitant with the presence of self-grasping intro- 
spection (81. 2); if (this is maintained), again no concomitance because, albeit in 
tbe (cases) of continuous knowledge and of right cognition (santana and praméina) 
there is concomitance with (the fact) of being establishe-l by introspection, but there 
is no (such) concomitance with being cognized by introspection in every case of 
knowledge. And even this ig a concession (go-thob) made. Moreover, for them 
(31>. 8) the subject being the knowledge characterized by personal unreality in the 
consciousness of an ordinary man (thsur-mthoi-gi rgyud), it will follow that it 
(=khyod) is cognized by the perception of the ordinary man, because it is cogni- 
zed by his introspection. This concomitance (they) admit. (And) this follows (der 
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but a case of cognition of external objects, and it is maintained’ that 81.3 
every cognition is also self-cognition (of whatsoever may be found in it). 
If (the argument) is admitted,? we will have the absurd consequence * 
that (every ordinary man) must be a Saint!* They have accepted it! 
All other points are easy to understand. 81>, 4 


Vv 


The text of the translated part of the Blo-rigs 
Tsu-gol block-print, Blo-rigs, f. 28°. 3—31. 5. 


gilis-pa, yid-(kyi) mion-(sum) la mtshan-fiid, dbye-ba, skye-tshul- 
gsum. dai-po ni. rai-hdren-byed-kyi dbai-miion-las byun zhin, dei 
bzun-don skad-cig giiis-pa hdzin-pai, rai-fiid rtog-bral ma hkhrul-bai 
cha-nas bzhag-pai gzhan-rig mion-sum-de (288.5) dei mtshan-fiid. 
sox sna dbai-miion-gyis draiis-pai siion-hdzin yid-mion Ita-bu dei 
mtshan gzhi. dei mtshan-fid-kyi zur-du rai-hdren-byed-kyi dbai-mion- 
gyi bzun-yul skad-cig gfiis-pa hdzin zhes smos-pas (288.6) rai yul da- 
Itar-ba hdzin nam sfiam-pa dan, de bead-Ses yin nam siiam-pai log-rtog 
sel-te, Rtog-ge-skad-las, skad-cig gfiis-pa hdzin-pai-phyir bzun- 
zin-pa hdzin-pa-fiid bsal-lo, zhes gsuiis-pai-phyir. (28>. 1) mtshuiis-pa 
de-ma-thag smos-pas rnal-hbyor miion-sum bsal-zhii; dbai-poi miion- 
sum-las byun zhes-pas phyi-rol-pas loi-ba dai hon-pa-sogs med-par 
thal-bai log-rtog bsal te. Rtog-gei-skad-las, dban-(28b. 2)-pai 
Ses-pa-las skyes-pai yid yin-pas, zhes-pa-nas, mtshufis-pa-de-ma-thag- 
-pai rkyen-gyi khyad-par-gyis kya rnal-hbyor-pai Ses-pa yid-kyi mion- 
sum-fiid-du thal-ba bsal-te zhes-pai bar gsuiis-pai-phyir. des-(28b. 3)- 
-ha yid-mion yin-na dbai-mion-gyi rjes-su byu-bas khyab-ste, Rt 0 g - 
gei-skad-las, dbai-mion hdas-ma-thag-tu yid mon skye-bao, zhes 
gsuls-pai-phyir. 


thal), because it is (nothing but) his knowledge of the external world. (31°. 4), This 
concomitance (they) admit. If they admit (the argument), it will follow that (the 
ordinary man) is a Saint, since they have accepted it. The remaining is casy to 
understand ». 

1 khyab-pa-khas. 2 hdod-na. 3 thal = prasanga. 

4 In order to have a direct intuition of the irreality of the phenomenal world 
and of the non-existence of an Ego, an educated man must have undergone a long 
course of philosophic studies and after that practice concentrated meditation. If 
illumination comes, he will contemplate the absolute truth directly and become a 
Saint (@rya), cp. my Nirvana, p. 16 ff 
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ghis-pa. de-la dbye-ba-na, gzugs-hdzin yid-mion, sgra-(28b,4) 
hdzin yid-miion, dri-hdzin yid-mion, ro-hdzin yid-miion, reg-bya-hdzin- 
pai yid-mion dan lila yod. 

gsum-pa, skye-tshul-la. Rigs-gter rjes-hbrais-daD-bcas-pa na re, 
dan-por dbai-miion skad-cig-ma (28b, 5) gcig skye, de rjes-su yid-miion 
skad-cig-ma gcig skye, de rjes dban-miion skad-cig ma gcig skye-ba- 
-sogs dbail-yid spel-mar-skye-ba Rgyan-mkhan-poi lugs-su byas- 
pa dan. yan daii-por dban-miion skad-cig-ma (28.6) gcig skye, dei 
rjes des de-ma-thag-rkyen dan dbai-pos bdag-rkyen byas-nas, dbaii- 
-miion skad-cig-ma gflis-pa dan yid-miion skad-cig daii-po giiis, rkyen, 
mtshuiis-pas skyed la, dban miion skad-cig gilis-pa-(294. 1)-nas mthar 
hgags-pai-bar dus-miiam yin-pa, hdi-la phyir-ltai mion-sum gfiis dah, 
nan-ltai ran-rig-gi hgros-gcig dan gsum ste. miion-sum hgros gsum-po 
hdi bram-ze (298.2) Bde-byed-dgah-ba-am Sam-akara-nan- 
dai lugs-su byas-pa. yan dbafi-mion-gyi rgyun mthah kho-nar skye- 
ba slob-dpon Chos-mchog-gi lugs. gsum gyi siia-phyi gilis mi- 
hthad-la, bar-ma hthad zer-te. Rigs-gter-las (298. 3), 


spel-ma dai ni rgyun-gyi mthah 
gfiis-ka-la yan gnod-byed-yod, 
ces-s0. 


Rgyan-gyi lugs spel-mar hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, de R gy an- 
gyi hgrel-pa hgrel-bSad bod-du hgyur-ba gcig-las-kyai mi hbyui- 
(292. 4)-pai-phyir-te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel-las, dbai-yid 
spel-nas skye-bar Rgyan-mkhan-pos bzhed-do, zhes mkhas-pa- 
rnams la grags-pa tsam-du zad-kyi, bod-du hgyur-bai R gy an rijes- 
hbraiis-dan-beas-pai gzhun-(292. 5)-lugs gaD-na-an mi gsal-lo, zhes dat; 
Rigs-gter-dar-tik-las kyan, spel-mar skye-ba da-lta hgyur-bai 
Rgyan-gyi hgrel-pa-na mi snaD-No, zhes gsuiis-pai-phyir. spel-mar 
skye-ba tha-chad yin-par-thal, gnod-byed man-(294.6)-laj) Rnam- 
hgrel lugs-las phyir hgyur kyan, de lugs-su smra-bai-phyir; ma 
grub-na, dbai-mion rim-gyis skye thse-bar-ma-chad-par yul mi hdzin- 
par thal, dban-yid skad-cig-ma spel-ma dei phyir. hdod-mi-nus-te 
Rnam-hgrel-(29b. 1)-las, 

rim-gyis hdzin-na de myon-ba, 

rnam-chad med-par sna mi-hgyur, 
zhes gsuis-pai-phyir. des-na Rgyan-gyi lugs-la dban-yid spel-mar 
hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, R gy an-g yi lugs-la dban-miion yid-mion 
dus-(29b, 2)}-miiam-pa bzhed-pai-phyir. der thal, slob-dpon des yid- 
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miion-la rtog-pa gcig hdod-pas, dbai-miion dus-su yaii rtog-pa skyed- 
pa mi-hgal-pai-phyir-te; Rg yan-las, 

goms-las mdun-na gnas-pa-la 

«hdio», zhes-(29b. 3}ni Ses-pa-gaii, 

mnon-sum byed-phyir de-la ni 

yid-kyi miion-sum yin-par-hdod, 


ces gsuns-pai-phyir dai, Chos-mchog dai rtsod-tshul-yai yod-mod- 
kyan, gzhan-du spro-o. hdir hgros brtsi-na hgros gsum-par (29>. 4) 
bya~-o. Rgyan-gyi lugs de miion-sum-du mi rui-bar-thal, dela 
sgrub-hjug-gi rtog-pa yod-par thal-ba-dai, mion-sum rtog-bral-du 
Mdo dan Sde-bdun- gyis bSad-pa mi hthad-par thal-ba sogs-kyi 
skyon yod--pai-phyir. thal-(29>.5)}-hgyur-bai phyogs yin-na rui-bar- 
-hgyur-ro. 
yan Bram-zei bzhed-par hdod-tshul de yan mi hthad-par- 
thal, de Bram-zei gzhui-hgyur-ba-dan, hphags-yul-gyi mkhas-pas 
dei bzbed-par ston-byed med-pas, dam-bcah (29,6) tsam-du hgyur- 
-bai-phyir-te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel-las, Bram-ze- 
-~chen-poi bzhed-pa-yin zhes sa-ma-dag-la grags-pa tsam ma-togs, 
Bram-zei bod-du hgyur-bai gzhui-lugs gaf-na-ai khuiis-med-cin, 
zhes gsuis-(308, 1)-pai-phyir. 
gzhan-yan. khyod-kyis de la hgros-gsum fies-can byas-nas, rtsi- 
-dgos-par hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, hgros-bdun-kyan rtsi-hdod-na, 
brtsis chog-pai-phyir. der thal, yul-gyi sgo-(308, 2)-nas hgros Ina dan 
dbaii-po dan yid-byed-kyi hgros gfiis dan bdun yod-pai-phyir-te. 
Rigs-gter-dar-ttk-las, yul-gyi hgros sbyar-na Inar hgyur-la, 
dbati-po dai yid-kyi hgros bsnan-na, bdun-du-hgyur-ro, zhes (308.3) 
dai, Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel-las, skye-tshul hdi-la 
hgros-du yod brtsis-pa-la dgos-pa-chen-po yod-par ma-go-bas, hgros- 
du-rtsi-dgos-pai fes-pa-med-la, zhes gsuiis-pai phyir. 
gzhan yan. mig-gi (308.4) dbai-miion yul-gzugs-la hjug-bzhin-pai 
dus-su so-skye-dei rgyud-la gzugs gsal-bar mthoii-bai yid-mnon hdod- 
pa Sin-tu tha-chad yin-par-thal. de-ni Sde-bdun rtsa-hgrel-gyi yid- 
miion-gyi mtshan-fiid ston-(309.5)-pai gzhui thams-cad dan hgal-ba 
gan-zhig der ma zad; Rnam-hgrel-las, 
cig-car rigs-mi-mthun skye yaii, 
Sin-tu gsal-bai sems gcig gis, 
zhes sogs dai, 
rnam-Ses dai gzhan zhugs-pa-yi, 
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zhes-(30a, 6)-sogs du-ma daii diios-su hgal-bai-phyir. daii-po grub-ste, 
dbaii-poi rgyu byas-pa-dan, dbaii-miion-gyi bzuii don skad cig gilis-pa 
bzuii-bar bgad-pai rgyu-mtshan thams-cad dai hgal-bai-phyir Sin-tu 
rtogs sla. 

(30b. 1) gzhan-yai. Bram-zei lugs-la khyod-kyis dan-por dbai- 
miion skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na dai, de rjes dbai-miion dai yid-miion 
giiis skye-bar hdod-pa dai, dei lugs-la mnon-sum hgros gsum-pa-kho- 
nar byed-pa mi-(30b, 2)}-hthad-par-thal, de-ltar-na mion-sum hgros- 
giis-pa dai hgros-gsum-pa giiis-kar hdod dgos-pai-phyir. der thal, 
miion-sum hgros gilis-pa gcig dgos-pa gan zhig-hgros gsum-pa khyod- 
kyis khas-blans-(30b, 3)-zin-pai-phyir. dan-po grub-ste, daii-por dbaii- 
mion skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na skye-dus mnon-sum hgros gilis-pa yin- 
pai-phyir; der thal, de dus dbaii-miion dan ran-rig giiis-las mhon-sum 
gzhan med-pai-phyir. (30.4). ma grub na, miion-sum hgros giiis-par 
dei-tshe hgyur-ro sogs skyon-du-ma hphen Ses-par bya. 

des-na ran-lugs-la Sde-bdun-gyi yid-mnon skye-tshul pan-chen 
Chos-mchog-ltar dbaii-miion-gyi rgyun-mthar skye-ba yin-te; de 
skye-(30b, 5}+pa gaii-zhig, dban-miion skad-cig gilis-pa phan-chad 
yid-mnon yin-pa-dan, spel-mar skye-ba dan, rtog-bral-gyi mion-sum 
heros-gsum-du skye-ba-dah, mion-sum rtog-bcas Rgyan lta-bu- 
-rnams mi-hthad-par bsgrabs zin-pai-(30b. 6)-phyir. rtags-phyi-ma-rnams 
sla, dan-po grub-ste, yid-dbaii-gis bdag-rkyen byas-pai gzhan-rig 
miion-sum mi bzhed-pai-phyir-te; M d o-las, 

gzugs Ses-pa-ni rnam-gfiis te, 

mig dai yid-la brten-pa-o, 
zhes dai. Tshad-ma-(31a.1)-kun-btus-las, yid kyan don dai, 
zhes gsuns-pai-phyir, dbaf-miion dus-su yid-mion mi-skye-la, de rdzogs 
rjes de-ma-thag-tu skye-ste, de-dag-gi dus-su dbaii-miion skye-bai rgyu- 
tshogs tshafi-ma-(318, 2)-tshan mtshulis kyai hgal-rkyen yod-med dbai- 
-gis yin-pai-phyir-te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel-las, hdirgyun 
da rgyun ma rdzogs gofi la rgyu-tshogs thsafi-ma-thsai mtshuiis-kyaii, 
hgal rkyen yod med mi-mtshuiis te, rgyun ma-(318, 3)-rdzogs goi-du 
dba-Ses bar-ma-chad-par hbyui-bas, yid-miion skye-bai sgo bkag- 
pai-phyir-ro, zhes gsuis-pai-phyir. yid-miion skad-cig-ma gcig-las mi- 
skye-ste, rgyun skye-na myoii-stobs-kyis fes-par hgyur-bas, mi-hthad- 
(318. 4)-do, zhes sgro-hdogs mi-byed-pai-phyir. khyab-ste, des-na de 
Sin-tu Ikog-gyur yin-pas lun-gi tshad-mas grub-pai-phyir-te. Hthad- 
ldan-chufi-fiu-las, yid-kyi mfion-sum de-ni grub-pai-mthah-la 
grags-pa tsam yin-kyi, hdi grub-par-(31a. 5)-byed-pai tshad-ma-ni yod- 
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pa-ma-yin-no, zhes dai. Rigs-thigs-dar-ttk-legs-b8ad-rin- 
po-chei-gter-las, yid-kyi miion-sum de-yan bdag-cag-rnams-kyis 
dpyad-pa-gsum-gyis dag-pai lun-la brten-nas rtogs-par-bya-(314, 6)-ba- 
yin-gyi, tshad-ma gzhan-gyis rtogs-par mi-nus-so, zhes gsuiis-pai-phyir. 

de-la kho na re. so-skyei rgyud-kyi yid-miion chos-can, khyod so- 
-skye-la Sin-tu lkog-gyur ma-yin-par-thal, khyod dei rgyud-kyi miion- 
sum-gyis grub-(31b. 1)-pai-phyir. der thal, dei rgyud-kyi de-hdzin-pai 
raii-rig-mion-sum-gyis grub-pai-phyir. der thal, dei rgyud-kyi Ses-pa- 
yin-pai-phyir-na. ma-khyab. khyab-par-thal, Ses-pa yin-na raii-hdzin- 
pai raii-rig yod-pas khyab-pai-phyir-(31>, 2)-na, yan ma-khyab- 
-ste, rgyun-ldan-gyi Ses-pa dan tshad-ma-la raii-rig miion-sum-gyis grub- 
pas khyab-kyaii, Ses-pa-tsam-la raii-rig-gis gzhal-bas ma-khyab-pai- 
phyir. hdi-yai go-thob byas-so. 

kho-rat-la ho-na, tshur-mthon-gi rgyud-gyi gaii-(31b. 3)-zag-gi- 
bdag-med-kyis khyad-par-du-byas-pai Ses-pa chos-can, khyod tshur- 
mthoi-gi rgyud-kyi mnon-sum-gyis rtogs-par-thal, dei rgyud-kyi ran- 
rig-miion-sum-gyis rtogs-pai-phyir. khyab-pa-khas. der-thal, dei rgyud- 
kyi gzhan-(31), 4)-rig-gi Ses-pa yin-pai-phyir. khyab-pa khas. hdod-na, 
hphags-par-thal, hdod-pai-phyir. des lhag-ma-rnams rtogs sla-o. 
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Vasubandhu, Vinitadeva, Vacaspatimisra, 

Udayana, Dignaga, and Jinendrabuddhi on 

the act and the content of knowledge, on 

the coordination (sarupya) of percepts with 

their objects and our knowledge of the exter- 
nal world. 


Vasubandhu, Vinitadeva, Vacaspatimisra, Udayana, 

Dignaga and Jinendrabuddhi on the act and the 

content of knowledge, on the coordination (sarapya) 

of percepts with their objects and our knowledge 
of the external world. 


I 


Vasubandhu on Coordination (sirtipya) between 
images and their objects. 
Abhidharma-Ko&a, book IX, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, yol. 63, #. 103%. 7—105>. 1, 
transl. by L. de la Vallée-Poussin, Abh. koa, IV, p. 273 ff, and by me in the 
Bulletin de l’Academie des sciences de Russie, 1919, p. 852 ff. 

(Vatsiputriya), Now, if there absolutely is no (permanent) Soul, how 
is it then, that the detached moments of consciousness can remember 
or recognize things which have been experienced a long time ago? 

(Sautrantika). Consciousness, being in a special condition and con- 
nected with a (previous) knowledge of the remembered object, produ- 
ces its recollection. 

(Vatsiputriya). What is this special condition of consciousness which 
is immediately followed by remembrance? 

(Sautrantika). It is a condition which includes 1) attention directed 
towards this object, 2) an idea either similar or otherwise connected 
with it and 3) absence of bodily pain, grief or distraction etc., impai- 
ring its capacity. But supposing all these conditions are realized, con- 
sciousness nevertheless is not able to produce remembrance, if it is 
not connected with a previous experience of the remembered object. 
If on the other hand it is so connected, but the above conditions are 
absent, it likewise is not able to produce it. Both factors are neces- 
sary — (a previous cognition and a suitable state of mind). Then 
only memory appears. Experience shows that no other forces are ca- 
pable (of evoking it). 

(Vatsiputriya). But (if there were absolutely nothing permanent, it 
would mean that) one consciousness has perceived the object and an- 
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other one remembers it. How is this possible? In this case things 
experienced by Devadatta’s consciousness would be remembered by 
the consciousness of Yajfiadatta. 

(Sautrantika), No! because there is no connection between them. 
They are not mutually related as cause and effect, as is the case bet- 
ween moments belonging to the same stream of thought. Indeed we 
do not at all maintain that one consciousness perceives and another 
one remembers. (The stream of thought is the same). On a previous 
occasion? we have explained the manner in which a complete change 
is gradually taking place in a chain of consecutive moments. Thus it is 
that a consciousness which did perceive an object formerly, is (gradu- 
ally) producing a consciousness which remembers it now. What fault 
can you find with this argument? 

As to recognition it is simply the consequence of a recollection, 
(and requires no further explanation). 

(Vatsiputriya). If there is no Soul, who is it that. remembers? 

(Sautrantika), What is the meaning of the word «to remember»? 

(Vatsiputriya). It means to grasp an object by memory. 

(Sautrantika). Is this «grasping by memory» something different 
from memory? 

(Vatsiputriya). It is an agent who acts through memory. 

(Sautrantika), The agency by which memory is produced we have 
just explained. The cause producive of a recollection is a suitable state 
of mind (and nothing else)! 

(Vatsiputriya). But when (in comomn life) we are using the expres- 
sion «Caitra remembers» what does it mean? 

(Sautrantika). In the current (of phenomena), which is designated by 
the name Caitra a recollection appears. We notice the fact and express 
it. It is no more! 

(Vatsiputriya). But if there is no Soul, whose is the recollection, 
(whom does it belong to)? 

(Sautrantika), What is here the meaning of the Genitive «whose»? 

(Vatstputriya). It denotes proprietorship. 

(Sautrantika). Is it the same as when somebody enquires, of what 
objects who is the proprietor? 

(Vatsiputriya). It is just as when we say «Caitra is the owner 
of a cow». 

(Sautrantika). What does it mean to be the owner of a cow? 


1 Abh. Koda, II. 36. ¢. 
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(Vatsiputriya). It means that it depends on him to employ her 
for milking or driving purposes etc. 

(Sautrantika). Now, I should like to know to what place must I dis- 
patch my memory, since it is supposed that I am the master of it. 

(Vatsiputriya). You must direct it towards the remembered object. 

(Sautrantika), What for shall I direct my memory? 

(Vatsiputriya). In order to remember. 

(Sautrantika), Hallo! I must employ the very thing I already pos- 
sess in order to get it! Indeed that is well spoken! Great is the merit 
(of such discoveries)! And then I should like to know, in what. sense 
memory is to be influenced: in the sense of its being produced, or in 
the sense of its being dispatched, (like a servant)? 

(Vatstputriya). In the sense of production, since memory cannot 
move (like a servant). 

(Sautrantika). In that case the proprietor is simply the cause and 
the property will simply be its effect. The cause has a rule over the 
effect, and this rule belongs to the cause (only in the sense of its pro- 
ducing) a result, Memory is the property of something which is its 
own cause. As to the name of an owner given to the united elements 
of Caitra with respect to those of the cow, this name has been given 
only because it has been observed that there exists a relation of cause 
to effect between him and the movements and other changes in the 
cow, but there is no real unity whatsoever neither in Caitra nor in the 
cow. Consequently there is in this case no other proprietorship than 
a relation of cause to effect. The same argument may be applied to 
the questions «who is it that perceives?», «whom does perception 
belong to?» and other similar questions: (who feels, wlio has notions, 
who acts etc.?), The difference consists in the fact that (instead of 
the described state of mind producing memory), the corresponding 
conditions for a perception are: activity of the senses, presence of the 
object and aroused attention. 

( Vatsiputriya), There are others who argue as follows: (a Soul must 
exist), because wherever there is an activity it depends on an agent. 
Every action depends on an agent as, e. g., in the example «Devadatta 
walks» there is an action of walking which depends on Devadatta, the 
agent. To be conscious is likewise an action, hence the agent who 
cognizes must also exist. 


1 YaSomitra supposes that the view of the grammarians is here alluded to: 
bhavasya bhavitr-apeksatvad iti vaiyakaranah. But Hiuen Thsang thinks that 
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(Sautrantika). It must be explained what this Devadatta is. 

(Vatsiputriya). It is an Ego. 

(Sautrantika). That is begging the question! 

(Vatstputriya). It is what in common life we call a man. 

(Sautrantika). This does not represent any unity whatsoever. It is 
a name given to such elemests (of which a man is composed), The ele- 
ments are meant when we say «Devadatta walks». When we say that 
«consciousness cognizes», it is just the same. 

(Vatsiputriya). And what is the meaning of the expression « Deva- 
datta walks», (if there is no individuality whatsoever)? 

(Sautrantika). It is an unbroken continuity of momentary forces 
(flashing into existence), which simple people believe to be a unity, 
and to which they give the name of Devadatta. Their belief that De- 
vadatta moves is conditioned (by an analogy with their own experience, 
because) their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving from 
one place to an other. But this movement is but a (series of new) 
productions in different places, just as the expressions «fire moves», 
«sound spreads» have the meaning of continuities (of new productions 
in new places). They likewise use the words «Devadatta cognizes» in 
order to express the fact that a cognition (takes place in the present 
moment) which has a cause (in the former moments, these former mo- 
ments being called Devadatta). (But is it simple people alone whose 
language is so inadequate?). Great men have likewise condescended to 
denote the (mentioned facts) by such (inadequate) expressions, when 
they were pleased to use the language of common life. 

(Vatstputriya). But we read in Scripture: «consciousness appre- 
hends». What is consciousness here meant to do? 

(Sautrantika). Nothing at alll (It simply appears in coordination 
with its objective elements, like a result which is homogeneous with 
its cause). When a result appears in conformity with its own cause it 
is doing nothing at all, nevertheless we say that it does conform with 
it. Consciousness likewise appears iu coordination with its objective 


this controversy about the reality of a subject is directed agamst a Samkhya 
philosopher. The aim of Vasubandhu is to establish that there are cognitions, but 
no real cognizer. This may be directed against the Simkhya system where Giman 
is the cognizing principle, but it does not agree with it inasmuch as the Stman is 
passive, not an agent. We retain the designation of Vatsiputriya as adversary, be- 
cause, as usual, he may start questions not only in accordance with his own views 
(sramatena), but also from the stadpoint of an other system (paramatam Gésrityo). 
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elements. It is (properly speaking) doing nothing. Nevertheless we 
say that consciousness does cognize its object. 

(Vatsiputriya). What is meant by coordination? (between 
consciousness and its objective element)? 

(Sautrantika). A conformity between them, the fact owing to which 
cognition, although caused (also) by the activity of the senses, is not 
something homogeneous with them. It is said to cognize the object and 
not the senses. (It bears the reflection of the objective element, which 
is its corollary). And again the expression «consciousness apprehends» 
is not inadequate, inasmuch as here also a continuity of conscious 
moments is the cause of every cognition. («Consciousness apprehends» 
means that the previous moment is the cause of the following one). 
The agent here also denotes simply the cause, just as in the current 
expression «the bell resounds» (the bell is doing nothing, but every 
following moment of sound is produced by the previous one). (We can 
give) an other (illustration): consciousness apprehends similarly to the 
way in which a light moves, 

(Vatsiputriya). And how does a light move? 

(Sautrantika). The light of a lamp is a common metaphorical de- 
signation for an uniterrupted production of a series of flashing flames. 
When this production changes its place, we say that the light has 
moved, (but in reality other flames have appeared in another place). 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of con- 
scious moments. When it changes its place (i. e. appears in coordina- 
tion with another objective element) we say that it apprehends that 
object. And in the same way we are speaking about the existence 
of material elements. We say matter «is produced», «it exists», but 
there is no difference between existence and the element which does 


1 Sadréya(= sartipya = tad-akarata = visayata) is here not simple simi- 
larity, but a Buddhistic technical term, «coordination» which is here meant to 
explain the connexion between consciousness and its object. It is clear that there 
is no «grasping» or aapprehending» of the object by knowledge according to Va- 
subandhu. The objective element is appearing simultaneously with the flashing of 
consciousness, both are independent, but there is a mutual correspondence between 
them; cp. my Central Conception, pp. 55—56, and Prasgastapada, p. 112.20. 
The latter explains sarupyat by visesana-sambandham (= samavayam) antarena 
and contrasts V aii. S. VIL 1.9 which implies that the attribute, e. g., colour inhe- 
res io external reality and is the cause producing our cognition of it. Thus the 
term sarupya implies an indealistic view of attributes, or of Universals, and iscontra- 
sted with the term samavaya which implies a realistic one, Cp. below, p. 355 n. 2. 
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exist. The same applies to consciousness, (there is nothing that does 
cognize, apart from the evanescent flashings of consciousness itself). 

(Saimkhya)> If consciousness is not a product of a Soul, (ifit has no 
other cause than consciousness itself, if it is only a string of conscious 
moments), the following moment springing up from the preceding one, 
then how is it to be explained 1) that it does not remain perpetually 
just the same, and 2) (if there be a change), why not in a fixed order 
of succession, like a sprout, a stem, leaves etc. (produced from a seed)? 

(Sautrantika). (As regards the first point, we answer that) all ele- 
ments which partake in the process of life are characterized by a con- 
stant change, (they have no duration). They constitute a stream in 
which the next moment is necessarily different from the preceding one. 
Such is the inmost nature of every thing living! 

(Samkhya). (There are exceptions! e. g. in cataleptic states neither 
body nor mind undergo any change). 

(Sautrantika). If there really were exceptions (to the principle of 
Universal Change), and if the ascetics after being merged in transic 
medidation and having reached the climax of it would really appear 
in a state of perfect identity of body and mind, (without absolutely 
any change in them), then there could be no difference between the 
last and the first moment of such a state of medidation, and there 
could be no spontaneous awakening from the trance in the last mo- 
ment. (Therefore there is an imperceptible constant change going on 
even in such states as catalepsy). 

(As regards the second point we maintain that in the continuous 
stream of ideas) there positively is a fixed order of succession: if one 
idea springs up from another one, it does so with necessity. There is 
a certain affinity (between ideas), in virtue of which there are ideas 
somehow related to others and having the power of evoking them. 
As for instance, when the idea of a woman is immediateiy associ- 
ated (in the mind of an ascetic) with the idea of an impure body, or (in 
the mind of a married man) with the idea of husband, son etc., and 
if later on, in the changing stream of thought, the same idea of a 
woman reappears, it has the power of evoking these ideas of an im- 


1 According to Yasomitra the opponent is here a Sankhya philosopher. 
That sv°‘em admits the existence of two substances only, the one spiritual (purusa) 
represciuing the Individual’s Soul which is an eternal light of pure conscious- 
ness, unchanging and motionless, and the other material (pradhana), perpetually 
changing (nitya-parinamin) according to causal laws, The question would then 
mean: «yonr «consciousnes» (vijlana) must be either purusa or pradhana? » 
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pure body or of a husband, son etc., because they are associated with 
it, but it has not the power of evoking other (ideas, not so associated). 
Again the idea of a female may be followed by various ideas arising 
one after another, (but if we examine them, we shall find) that only 
such ideas really appear which are either very common (in the corres- 
ponding stream of thought), or most intensely felt in it, or (at last) 
have been experienced at a very recent date. The reason for this is 
that the Vital Energy? of such ideas has more power (to the exclu- 
sion of other influences), except (of course) the influence of the pre- 
sent state of one’s body and the immediate objects of cognition. 

(Saémkhya). If this Vital Energy (inherent in ideas) has so powerful 
an influence, why does it not produce perpetually (its own, one and 
the same) result? 

(Sautrantika). Because, (as we have said above), the elements 
partaking in the process of life are characterized by a perpetual change. 
In conformity with this principle of Universal Change the Vital Energy 
itself is perpetually changing and so does its result (the idea). This is 
only an abridged account of all the modes (of association) between 
ideas. A thorough going and full knowledge of them belongs to Bud- 
dha. This has been stated (by Ra hu 1a, the Elder) in the following stanza: 

Every variety of cause 

Which brings about the glittering shine 
In a single eye of a peacocks tail 

Is not accessible to limited understanding. 
The Omniscient knows them all! 

(It this is true in respect of complicated material phenomena), how 
inuch more is it with respect of immaterial, mental phenomena! 


II 


Vinitadeva’s Comment on the sUtras I. 18—21 of the 
Nyayabindu. 
(Tibetan text ed in the Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1918, pp. 52.1—54. 10). 

(52.1). In order to repudiate the (current) misconception of a (Se- 
parate) result (in the shape of a content cognized by the act of sense- 
perception, the author says), 

118, This direct cognition is itself the result 
of (this) way of cognition. 


1 bhavana = vasana = karma = cetana = samskara. 
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The meauing? of this is the following one. If you adhere to the view 
that sense-perception is an instrument of cognition, then there should 
be a result of (the act of cognizing by this instrument, a result) in 
the shape of a definitely circumscribed® patch of colour or some other 
(sense-datum), just as an axe (being an instrument through which the 
act of cutting wood is carried into effect) must have, as experience 
shows,® a (separate) effect in the fact that the piece of wood which is 
being cut becomes separated into two pieces, (Every action has its 
instrument and its result). (52.7). Therefore, (in opposition to this view), 
it is said that «this perceptive cognition is itself the result of (this) 
instrument of cognition». This perceptive cognition, (the instrument), 
is just itself (also) the result produced by the instrument, there is no 
other separate result, (the act of cognition and its content are the same). 

(52.10). It is now asked, how is it (to be understood) that (the act) 
possesses the essence of a result of sense-perception? To this it is said, 

1.19. Because it has the essence of a distinct 
cognition of the object. 

A distinct cognition is (bere a perceptual) judgment.* When sense- 
perception possesses this essence, or this nature,, (it is said) that it 
has the essence of a distinct cognition. This condition ® is just the 
fact that sense-perception receives a definite form. Therefore, because 
(the act of) sense perception appears in the form of a distinct cogni- 
tion, (there is no difference between the act of being intent upon an 
object and the resulting content of the cognition of that object). 
(52.15). This (should be understood) in the following manner. 
If we artificially construct a relation® between the cognizing (act of 
cognition) and the cognized (content of cognition), then we (really) 
shall have a result in the shape of a perceptual judgment on that 
object. Knowledge is indeed of the essence of a judgment’ regarding 
its object, and sense perception also is regarded as being of the essence 
of knowledge (52 19), Therefore, sense perception, so far as it possesses 


1 hbrel-ba = sambandha. 

2 Read yons-su-bcad-pat instead of yoris-su-dpyod-pat. 

3 mthon-ba-bzhin- no. 4 gtan-la phebs-pa=mniscaya. 

5 dei diios-po-ni = tasya bhavah. 

8 tshad-ma dan gzhal-byar tha-sitad btags-pa—=pramana-prameya-vyavahara- 
-Gropa. 

i =jianam artha-niscayana-svabhavam, pratyaksam api jiana-svabhavam 
istam. Cp. Bosanquet maintaining, Logic p. 32 ff., that cognition is a perpetual 
judgment. 
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the essence of a (perceptual) judgment regarding its object, receives 
the character of a result, (of a distinct image, the presence of which is 
called forth by the senses). So is this to be understood, this is estab- 
lished (by the author). 

(53.3). (Now, from this point of view), if we consider the phenome- 
non of sense- perception? in its resulting phase,® what shall we then 
regard as the instrument, (through which the act of cognition arrives 
at this result)? To this it is said, 

1.20. (The instrument) of cognizing consists in co- 
ordination (between the image) and its (real) object. 

Coordination is similarity.? «Its (instrument)» means the instru- 
ment of perception. That sense perception which is a perception of an 
object representing a distinct image, this its (coordinated image) is 
the (real) instrument of cognition.* (53. 8). 

What is the meaning (of the assertion) that coordination (of the 
image) with the object, (or the sense of sameness) is the (real) source 
of (all) our knowledge? To this it is said, 

1.21. By the way of it a distinct cognition of 
the object is established. 

Since by the way of a coordination of the object, its distinct cognition 
is ascertained (in a judgment), this coordination, (or this sense of sa- 
meness), is the (real) source of (all) our knowledge. 

(53. 11). Indeed we then have (the judgments) «this is distinctly blue», 
«it is not yellow», The source of this definiteness (is the sense of sa- 
meness) and we can maintain that this is the (real) source of our 
knowledge, (when we make an imputed distinction between the act and 
the content of knowledge). 

(53.15). Indeed the senses cannot produce this definiteness (by 
themselves), because the (pure element of) sensation, although it is 
the cause (of our cognitions) is the same in all cognitions. How 
could it then (by itself) possess the force of distinguishing every 
separate cognition (from all the others)? (54.1). If a given (pure) sen- 


1 miion-sum-flid = pratyaksga-bhava. 

2 hbras-bui raii-bzhin = phala-svabhava. 

4 Coordination (saripya) first of all means the connection between the object 
and its image, but it implies the difference of the image from all dissimilar ones 
and {ts connection, owing to the sense of sameness, with all the similar ones. 

4 tshad-ma = pramana in the sense of sadhakatama-karana = prama-karana 
(cp. Tarka-bhig&, p, 10, Poona ed.), = praksrtopakaraka (cp. N. b. t. Tipp., 
p- 42, 8), the nearest psychological antecedent, the causa effictens par excellence. 
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sation could produce a cognition (of the presense) of a blue patch, 
and could not produce a cognition of a yellow or of some other patch 
of colour, then it would possess the force of producing distinctness. 
But since as (pure) sensation it is (everywhere) present? and (always) 
the same, it is not the cause producing distinctness. On the other hand 
coordination is not always the same, it is therefore the cause produ- 
cing the distinctness (and clearness) of every single cognition. (54.6). 
Indeed, when we cognize something as being blue, it is then the image 
of blue, (its sameness with other blue objects), which produces (clear- 
ness and) distinctness, because (we then are aware) that it is not yel- 
low or of another (colour). 

(54.8). Because, when we have (constructed) the image* of the 
blue, we can judge® «this is a cognition of blue and not of yellow», 
therefore this coordination (or coordinated image is the real) source 
of (all) our knowledge.‘ 


III 


Vacaspatimigra on the Buddhist theory of iden- 
tity between the act and the content of knowledge, 
and on coordination between our images and 
external reality. 
Nyfayakanika, pp. 254. 12—260, 22. 


§ 1. RepupisaTion or THE MIMAMSAKA THEORY OF A PURE, 
IMAGELESS CONSCIOUSNESS. 


(254. 13). The opponent, (viz., the Buddhist), now raises another 
problem.> It is impossible, (says he), that our cognitions should 
(exactly) correspond to external objects,® because of the following (inso- 


1 jRe-ba = sannihita. 3 rnam-pa = akara. 8 sham-pa = mati. 

4 By pure sensation we have knowledge of the presence of a blue patch, but 
we do not yet know that it is blue, it is ntlasya jadnam, but not nilam iti jfanam. 

5 In the preceding passage the theory of the origin of our knowledge through 
direct intuition (nirvisaya-pratibha-vada) was discussed. Although on this theory 
knowledge is autonomons, independent from experience, nevertheless for the sake 
of argument (diisan@bhidhitsaya), the problem was divided, and it was asked whe- 
ther these direct intuitions correspond to external reality or not, cp. p, 254.8 ff. 
Mandanamiira and his commentator Vacaspatimiira seize this opportunity 
to discuss the various phases of Buddhist Idealism, pp, 254, 183—268, 15. 

6 Read bahya-visayam. 
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luble) dilemma. Is the cognized object + apprehended by pure conscious- 
ness or is it apprehended by a consciousness which includes the image 
of the object *? The first is impossible, because (really, what does it mean 
to be an object?). None of its definitions will apply to such an object (of 
pure consciousness)! (254.16). Indeed, (we have the definition that to 
be an object means simply to exist, whatsoever exists is an object). 
This means that every thing becomes an object (automatically), because 
it exists.® But (on this theory), since all things (of the universe) exist 
equally, all will equally be objects of our knowledge, (all will be 
cognized because they exist), and every body will be omniscient! 
(254.17). Now, (take another definition), a thing which produces 
knowledge is its object. We thus evade the absurd consequence (just 
mentioned), because (a cognized object) will be only a definite thing, 
for a definite person and for one definite* cognition only. (254.19). 
But another absurdity arises, (viz.), the organ of vision and all other 
sense-organs are also factors producing cognition, they (will fall under 
the definition and thus become, not organs, but) objects of cognition. 
(254.20). A further absurd consequence will ensue, viz., that (by this 
flash of pure consciousness) we will never be able to cognize something 
present, since at the time of (this flash) the thing which has pro- 
duced it will be just gone by; (according to our system, all efficient 
things) are moments,5 and (the moment of) the effect can never be 
simultaneous with (the moment of) the cause. (254, 21). The simultane- 
ousness of the object (and of its cognition can be saved, if we assume 
that the object) is contained in the one totality * (of causes and con- 


1 tad-risayah, viz, artho vijhana-visayah. 

2 Lit., p. 254. 18—15. «The opponent takes up the second part. Is it not that 
consciousness (viy#ana) possessing (bahuvr.) an external object (read bahya-visayam) 
is impossible, because it cannot stand before the dilemma, whether its object is of 
the non-shaped (nirakarasya) consciousness or of (consciousness) possessing 
shape?». 

8 Read sattaya. 

4 Read kam cid eva. 

5 Drop the cheda before ksantkatvena. 

6 The Buddhist assails the Mimamsaka in urging upon him the fact that since 
his pure consciousness will be posterior to the object that called it forth, it will 
illumine nothing, the momentary object will be gone. The Mimamsaka in defence 
appeals to the Sautrantika theory of cognition (para-matam Géritya), The cognized 
object is not the preceding moment (piirva-ksana), but the next following one 
contained in the same «totality» of factors which are simultaneous with cognition 
(eka-samagri-vartamana~jnana-samana-kalina-visaya-ksana). The four factors (pra- 
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ditions producing together the act of cognition), but then (the for- 
mer objection remains, viz.), the organ of vision and the other organs, 
since they also are contained in the same totality, will be simultaneous 
with cognition and will be, (according to the definition, not the organs 
producing cognition, but the objects) apprehended (in that cognition). 

(54.24). (Mimamsaka). Be that as the case may be! Knowledge 
(is knowledge)! It is a special faculty which is produced by its own 
causes, (and obeys to its own laws). It throws light upon some objects 
only, not upon every object, and only upon an object present (in 
its ken). Such is its sovereign power (that cannot be questioned)! 
(This is enough to explain why) the senses are uot objects, (but or- 
gans), of cognition! Accordingly it has been stated that «the essence of 
cognition is to cognize its object». 

(255.2). (The Buddhist). Now, let us consider the following point. 
(You maintain that) cognition is a certain (mental) activity whose exi- 
stence is conditioned by its own laws. (We will then ask) what is the 
object upon which this activity is intent? 

(Mimamsaka). The object which this activity is intent upon is 
the cognized thing. 

(The Buddhist). And how is this thing affected by that activity ? 
Is it «turned out», as a figure shaped by the sculptor, or is it modified 
as rice corns are when they are crushed in a mortar, or is it consecrated 
as the pestle and other sacrificial implements are when they are sprink- 
led with holy water, or is it acquired as milk is by milking (the 
cows)?! 

(255.6). (Mimamsaka). What is the use of these imputations 
which are out of question! I maintain that cognition has the power 
to reach the object. 

(The Buddhist). And what is this «reaching» (of the 
object)? 


tyaya), the object (alambana-), preceding consciousness (samanantara-), the predo- 
minant factor or the sense faculty (indrya=adhipati-) and light (sahakari-pratyaya), 
unite accidentally in one totality (s@magri) and become cooperating forces (saha- 
karin = eka-karya-karin). Nobody knows who produces whom, but when they meet 
cognition is produced, cognition is their function, it is a case of pratitya-samutpada, 
asmin sati idam bhavati, cp. my Nirvana, p. 86. The Buddhist idealist answers 
that if the object is defined as the cause producing cognition all the four members 
of the «totality» being equally causes, they all will fall under the definition and, 
according to it. all will become objects. 

1 An allusion to the old scholastic division of the objects into objects produced, 
modified, consecrated and reached, (utpadya, vikarya, samskarya, prapya). 
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(Mimamsaka). It is the fact of being rightly cognized, it is an 
attribute of the thing cognized, (its illumination).’ It exists (neverthe- 
less) only in regard of a definite cognizer, just as the numbers, two 
(three) etc., are qualities (residing in the object), but they exist only 
relatively to the individual mind who counts them. (This attribute of 
being illuminated by knowledge) ceases to exist as soon as cognition is 
over, just as the numbers, two, (three) etc., exist no more (apart from 


the separate unities) when the cognition which has counted them is 
over.” 


1 The Indian Realists, Mimamsakas and Naiyayikas, held a kind of anti- 
conceptualist doctrine of knowledge. They denied the existence of concepts, or ima- 
ges, altogether and imagined cognition as a pure light of consciousness which is 
not in itself affected by the form of the object cognized, just as the light of a lamp 
is always the same and docs not change according to the object illuminated. Ac- 
cording to the Mim&amsakas knowledge produces in the external object a new 
quality called «cognizedness » (j#a@tata) or «illumination » (= artha-prakasa), which 
disappears as soon as cognition is over. The realists devised this theory probably 
wishing to escape all the consequences of the fact of coextensiveness of existence 
and knowledge (sahopalambha-niyama), urged upon them by the idealists. They 
also denicd selfconsciousness (sva-samredana) and direct introspection, and main- 
tained that we have no direct experience of our knowledge at all (vijiia@nam atyanta- 
paroksam), but when the quality of «cognizedeness» is produced in an object, we 
by an inference conclude of the presence in us of knowledge, cp. Slokavart. 
§inyavada, 76 — suddham eva nirakaram grahakam samvid asti hi. 

2 The idea that number (dvitv@di-sankhy@) as well as position in time aud 
space (paratva-aparatva) are relative, and hence subjective and notional, seems to 
be an early concessiou of Indian Realists to Buddhist criticism. These notions are 
said hy them to owe their origin to the Principle of Relativity (apeksa-buddhi- 
janya), cp. PraSastapada, p. 111 ff. and 164 ff. But for the Buddhists relative 
meaus unreal (@peksiko'yam visesana-visesya-bhavo, na vastavah), for the Realists, 
all Universals being realities, relations are also real in spite of being relative 
(Gpeksiko vistavas ca, cp. N. Kandali p, 117.25). Number two is imagined as a 
full blown reality comfortably residing in two things, in two different places. The 
Buddhist contention that they are purely notional, merely sigus of reality (jna- 
paka, luingika, jfanamatram), is rejected by Praiastapida on the score that all 
attributes, or all Universals, are real, cp. ibid. p. 112.16. He says that the characte- 
ristics (tisegana) of an object cannot owe their origin to mere «coordination » 
(sariipyat), but to «characterization» (visesana-risesya-sambandha). Both terms, 
although they gramatically mean the same, are used, the one as connoting an ide- 
alistic interpretation, the other—as an extremely realistic one. The Indian realists 
have gone in their tendency to infer realities from mere names a considerable bit 
further than their European matches. The Mimamsakas follow the same tradition 
when they assert the rea] production by the pure light of knowledge of a real 
quality in the shape of the «cognizedness» (j#a@tata) of the object. This theory is 
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(255.9). (The Buddhist). I may open my eyes (as wide as pos- 
sible), I do not arrive at perceiving this attribute of «cognizedness» 
in the same manner as I perceive the attributes «blue» etc. Moreover 
it will follow (from your theory) that objects past and future will never 
be cognized, because it is unthinkable that a thing should be absent, 
while its attribute (its «cognizedness») should be present.? 

(255.13). (Mimamsaka). But if I maintain that this attribute 
of illumination by cognition is nothing different from cognition itself! 
On the contrary, it is just the light of cognition! And the light of 
cognition is but cognition itself! 

(The Buddhist). How is it that the illumination of one thing 
becomes the illumination of another one, (the luminosity of knowledge 
becomes the illumination of its object)? 

(Mimamsaka). (255.15), Because such is the specific character 
of their nature. Indeed, physival objects like colours etc. (have their 
own laws), as they spring up from the causes producing them, they do 
not throw any light (of cognition), neither upon themselves nor upon 
others. But knowledge, as it springs up from its (specific) causes,? has 
the power ® to throw light upon its own self and upon others. Know- 
ledge cannot begin its existence without an object, and then unite 
with an object at a later date. An axe, (e. g., obeys to other laws), it 
springs up from its causes and exists (at first) alone, it then combines 
with a fissure (by t produced) at a later date* But (knowledge) is 
always combir _with an object, this fact cannot be questioned (or 
explained). «deed the axe also, according to the causes which have 
produced it, consists of iron, There is no special reason for this fact 
and its explanation is never asked. 

(255.20). And although the (double faculty) of throwing some 
light on its own self and on others is the quintessence of our know- 
ledge, (this does not mean that the object is immanent to knowledge 
and that this double) faculty is objectless. When we contrast it with 
other things, (with inanimate things which are unconscious, we say) it 


here compared with the Vaigegika theory of number and Sridhara accordingly 
deals with the whole Buddhist theory of cognition in his section on Number, cp. 
N. Kandali, p. 122, 883—130. 19. 

1 Read apratyutpanno dharmi dharmaég ca... 

2 Read sva-pratyaya-samasadita — 

3 Read prak@sana-samartham, 

4 This is according to the Realist, but not according to the Buddhist, cp. below,. 
the translation from Udayana. 
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is a light which illumines itself and others. When we contrast it with 
other faculties (we say it is) a power of throwing light upon itself and 
upon others. (In the first case) we more or less imagine it as a result, 
(as a content). (In the second case we, on the contrary), imagine it as 
an instrument (or as an action produced by) cognition. The differenti- 
ation is more or less imputed, (the fact is the same, but in this way) 
there is a faculty of cognition and there is an object of it. 

(The Buddhist). (255.24). To this we reply as follows. What 
meaning do you attach to the assertion that knowledge posseses the 
power® of throwing light upon itself and upon others? If you mean 
that such is its own nature,® we agree! But if you mean that there is 
a real mutual relation (between the object and the subject), we will 
ask, of what kind is this relation? 

(Mimamsaka). It is a subject-object relation. 

(The Buddhist). (256.3). The consequence will be that this 
relation, (if it is something real) must inhere in the object as well as 


2 Lit. 255. 20—23. «And illumination of self and other (read sva-para-praka- 
Sanam) having its own nature by a contrast (nivrttya) with non-illumination, in some 
way or other (katham cit) receives (bahuvr.) an imagined differentiation as «a re- 
sult»; the power of illuminating self and other, by a contrast with non-power 
in some way or other becomes through an imagined exclusion «an instrument of 
knowledge», thus the power is not without an object». 

The Mim&msaka is here represented as compelled to admit that his light of 
pure consciousness and the illumination of the object by it are not two facts, but 
one, because knowledge is never without an object, such is its nature that can 
neither be questioned nor explained. The Buddhist avails himself of the opportu- 
nity to bring home to the Mimamsaka his favorite idea of the identity of image and 
object. The light of knowledge, if it is the same thing as the illumination of the 
object, is in danger of having no object at all, since the object will be immanent 
to knowledge. It is just what the Buddhist wants, and he represents the MImamsaka 
a8 admitting self- consciousness (sva-para~prakasa = sva-samvedana) and an ima- 
gined difference (kalpita-bheda) betweeen the act and the content, the instrument 
and the result, or between the object and subject, of cognition cp. below the transla- 
tion from Jinendrabuddhi. 

2 Read sva-para-prakasana-samartham, 

3 Both the Mimamsaka (cp. above, p. 254.15) and the Buddhist admit that 
the essence of cognition is to include an object and to be self-conscious, but the 
Buddhist explaines it as the same fact which in different contexts can be differently 
characterized, according to the view we take of it. The Mimamsaka, although 
very near to that view (cp. above, p, 255. 20—24), nevertheless, as a realist, admits 
a real relation, a real tie (sambandha) between object and subject, something 
like a chain which resides at once in both the related things and unites them, On 
relations and their reality cp. above p. 287 n. 8. 
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in its cognition, (i.e. in two different places), and then it will be 
itself different, just because it resides in different places. (There will 
be no union at all, object and subject would be separated as before). 
Therefore only these two different entities will remain, (their suppo- 
sed uniting tie is itself disunited).! Moreover, as already mentioned, 
the past and the future (could never be cognized on this hypothesis, 
since) how could this one uniting tie reside in objects (separated by 
time). (256.5). But if you admit, (as you are now bound to do), that 
the subject-object relation is immanent to our knowledge alone, how 
can it then be connected with external objects? Thus it is that while 
you are expatiating on the capacity of our knowledge to throw a 
light upon itself and upon others, you are driven against your will to 
admit the identity of (the exeternal objects), the patches of blue etc., 
with their cognition. (256.7). And thus it is that if you maintain that 
knowledge contains no images, we will never arrive to know what it 
means to be an object of this pure imageless consciousness,” (i. e., what 
union there can be between this internal light and an external 
object). 


(256.8). We must conclude that the external object corresponds 
to a cognition which includes its image. 


(256.9). Moreover, (the theory of an imageless consciousness leads 
to an absurdity). If, (as you maintain), the illumination of the object (by 
knowledge) is nothing but the fact of the self- luminosity of knowledge, 
the difference among the objects must be then determined according 
to a difference between their cognitions. But cognition (according to 
this theory) contains no differences, since it contains no images, (it is 
always the same). (Neither will the objects contain any differences), 
We then will not be able to distingnish, «this is our consciousness of 
something blue», «that one, of something yellow». People wanting to 
take action (in pursuit of their special aims will not know how to dv 
it, and) will commit no purposive actions at all. 


1 Cp. Bradley, Appearance, p. 33. «The links are united by a link, and 
this bond of union is a link which also has two ends... this problem is inso- 
luble». 

2 Lit., p. 256. 7—8. « And thus, since the essence of an object of knowledge is 
averse (ayog@t) to imageless consciousness, the (external) thing is an object of 
image-containing consciougness ». 
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§ 2. CoNSCIOUSNESS CONTAINS IMAGES COORDINATED WITH 
EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 


(256.12). On the other hand, if we admit that our cognitions 
contain definite images, then the coordination of the blue patch! (with 
its image), being the cause which imparts definitencss to it, will be 
the source of our right cognition, and its aspect of being a content of 
our consciousness which receives, (a3 it were), definiteness in the shape 
of a patch of blue colour will be the result (of that act of cognition).? 
(256, 14). And although (on this theory) coordination (of our know- 
ledge) and that knowledge itself are just one and the same reality, ne- 
vertheless they can be differentiated (in imagination), by imagining a 
double aspect of the same thing, the aspect of an act of cognition and 
the aspect of its content. The essence of cognition is settled by one 
principle contrast (of cognition to non cognition). But many other 
differentiations may be imagined which are all included in it, and thus 
an imagined differentiation is created, according to different stand- 
points, so far the fact of cognition is differently viewed and differently 
contrasted, (as an action when it is contrasted with other actions, or as 
a content when it is contrasted with other contents).? (256.16). It has 
been said (by Dignaga)* «the mere existence of pure consciousness 
is not yet the definite consciousness of an object, because it is always 
the same, and (if there were no images), we would arrive at the con- 
sequence that all our cognitions must be undifferentiated. But the sense 
of sameness introducing itself into our consciousness, brings in 
coordination», 

(256.18) (We now have a good definition of what an object of 
cognition is). Au object is the cause which produces cognition and 


1j,e., the indefinite point of external reality will become a definite patch of 
blue only for us, only owing to the existence in us of an image corresponding to it 

2 Here apparently Vicaspatimisra borrows his expressions from Dhar- 
mottara, cp. N. b. t,, p. 15. 20 ff 

8 Lit., p. 256.14—16. «Although coordination and cognition is (here) just the 
same thing, nevertheless through constructions (tikalpair) whose essence is an in- 
tention (avag@hana) of the shape contained in one contrast, (i. e., many secondary 
differentiations can be evolved from one chief differentiation, or chief feature), it 
reaches the condition of sources and result of cognition, (this condition) being an 
imagined difference, produced by a difference of things to be excluded, (or to be 
contrasted with)». Cp. ¢bid., p. 262. 2, 

4 Quoted also in the N. Kandall, p. 123.24. 
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corresponds to its image.’ Thus the senses, (although also being 
producers of cognition), are not its objects? (As to the simulta- 
neousness of cognition and object, they are also explained on this 
theory). To be conscious of an object® means to be conscious of its 
image which has been evoked by the object. The images are present 
at the time of cognition, thus their simutaneousness is explained. It 
has been said (by Dharmakirti) — 

«If it is asked, how can an (absent) object, separated from us in 
time, be perceived, we will answer, to be perceived rightly, means 
only to be the cause of the (corresponding) image, to be the moment 
(capable of) evoking the mental image».* 

(256. 23). And thus, in this sense it is right to maintain that the 
(external) object is felt, (i. e., cognized). For this reason the Sau- 
trantikas teach that the (external) things are the objects of our 
cognition, but their (definite, constructed) form is immanent to know- 
ledge. 


§ 3. ConTEst wiTH EXTREME IDEALISM. SENSE PERCEPTION 
DOES NOT WARRANT THE EXISTENCE OF AN EXTERNAL WORLD. 


(256.25). (The Yogacara). All this is wrong! Because, in- 
deed, if you maintain that images are inherent in our knowledge and 
they refer to (external) reality, we shall ask, (how do you come to 
know this?) Do you know it by direct evidence or by inference? 

(257.1). First of all, you cannot invoke direct awareness,> because 
your awareness testifies to the presence in you of the image of so- 
mething blue, this image is locked up® in its own self, (it cannot 
make a step beyond, in order) to grasp another blue thing, (the blue 
object). Indeed the reflected image is one blue thing, not two blue 
things, (the image and the object)?’ And we have already called 


1 Cp. N. Kandali, p, 124.9. 

2 Lit., p. 256. 18—19. «And owing to an objectivity through coordination-with- 
it and origination-from it there is no deduction-of-it upon the senses etc.». 

8 artha-vedanam. 

4 Quoted Tatp. p. 101.14 with the reading — ksamam instead of — ksa- 
nam. 
"8 The discussion of the first part of this dilemma is finished below p. 258.15. 

6 Lit. «is quite finished in its own image merely». 

7 Among modern Europeaus B. Russel is, e. g., is opposed to «the intrusion of the 
idea between the mind and the object», cp. Mysticism, pp. 133 and 222, Analysis 
of Mind, p. 180. He will consequently be a niraka@ra-vadin, just as a Mimamsaka. 
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attention! to the fact that it is impossible to be at once (out of the 
cognition and in the cognition), to be a separate thing (from know- 
ledge and to be cognized by it as) its object. 

(Sautrantika). (257.4). Let it be so! However the object of 
cognition is double, the prima facie apprehended (in sensation), and 
the distinctly settled (in a perceptual judgment). (257.5). Now, in 
respect to sense-perception, what is immediately seized (in a sensation) 
is only one single moment, but what is distinctly settled (in a percep- 
tual judgment) is a compact chain of moments, (the constructed thing), 
the object of our purposive action. (257.6). If that were not so, cogni- 
tion could not guide the actions of those who act in pursuit of defi- 
nite aims.2 (When we speak of) knowledge guiding * our actions and 
leading to successful attainment® of aims, we only mean that know- 
ledge points ® to an object of a possible (successful) action.? Now, the 
moment of sensation is not the moment of action? since the latter does 
not exist any more when the action take: place. But the chain of mo- 
ments, (the continuity of the object) can be (the aim of purposive 
action). (257.9). However, (a chain of moments) cannot be grasped 
directly (in sensation), and therefore we must admit (the importance 
and conditioned reality) of the constructed ® (chains of moments). 

(257.9). The same applies to an inferential judgment.’® The object 
it is prima facie intent upon is a Universal, (an absent thing constructed 
in imagination), whose essence is to represent a contrast with some 
other things.!! But the (corresponding) judgment ™* refers that Universal 
to (some particutar point of reality +*), which becomes the object of our 
purposive action and is capable of being successfully attained. (257.11). 
Both these ways of cognition, (direct perception proceding from the 


1 Op. above, p. 255. 14 ff. 

2 Here again Vacaspati’s phrasing seems to be influenced by Dharmot- 
tara, cp. NBT, p. 12.16 ff 

3 Read artha-kriyarthinah. 

4 pravartaka. 

> prapaka. 

® upadarsaka. 

7 pravrtti-visaya. With this passage cp. NBT, p, 3.6 ff. 

3 Lit. «not the object of action». 

9 adhyavaseyatvam = vikalpitatvam. 

10 anumana-vikalpa = anumita-adhyavasaya. 

1 Read anya-vyaertti-ruipam. 

2 adhyavaseyas. 

13 j. e., svalaksana, cp. NBT, p. 12. 20—21. 
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particular to the general and inference proceding from the general to 
the particular), are right means of cognition only in respect of success- 
ful purposive action, as has been stated (by Dignaga}), «a man 
who has distinctly delineated his object by these two modes of cogni- 
tion in a judgment,? takes action, and is not lead astray». Thus it 
is that the external (real object) is not accessible to our direct 
knowledge, but being indirectly ascertained (in a judgment) it is an 
object (of cognition nevertheless). 

(Yogacara). (257.14). All this is wrong!® You do not know at 
all what a judgment is! 

(Sautrantika). A judgment is a mental construction* (of the 
form «this is blue»).5 Indirect cognition (or inference), because in its 
essence it is nothing but constructive thought, is conterminous with 
(judgment).® Direct cognition (or sense-perception) is also a judgment 
because it calls forth a thought-construction.’ 

(Yogacira). (257.16). But a construction also, since it is intent 
upon the image (produced by it and cannot make a step beyond it), 
how can it judge, (or execute constructions regarding external reality)? 

(Sautrantika). (257.17). (This is however possible), if you 
accept (the following explanation). The image (which a man feels 
inwardly present in his mind) is his own. It is not something (artifi- 
cially) constructed * (by combining in thought). On the contrary, it is 
something intimately and directly felt.? Indeed, a mental construc- 
tion is something arranged (by our mind’s initiative). The true 
essence of a thing is never an arrangement. It is always (something 
unique), something not standing in any relation to whatsoever,!° 
(something unutterable), something that cannot be designated by a 
(connotative) name. It is (also something concrete and vivid), a gla- 


1 This quotation has not yet been identified. 

2 adhyavasaya. 

8 Read tun na. 

4 vikalpa, cp. Tatp., p. 87.25, 338.15 and Tipp., p. 23. 4—5. 

5 A fuller befinition of a perceptual judgment (vikalpa =adhyavasaya) is 
found Tatp., p. 838. 15, translated below in Appendix V. 

8 vikalpa-ritpatrat tad-visayam, cp. Udayana, PariSuddhi ad Tatp., 
p- 338. 15. 

7 vikalpa-jananat. 

8 Lit. «the domain of choice or arrangement». 

9 samvedanam. 

10 sarvato bhinna cp. Tattvas., p. 390.25, trailokya-vilaksana, cp. Tatp., 
p- 388. 17. 
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ring reflex,! (non-operated upon by the mind). (257. 20). Thus it is that 
images are not mental arrangements (for a consciousness which feels 
their immediate presence) in itself. But the mind projects the inward 
reflex? into the external world and guides the purposive actions of 
those who are desirous of dealing with these external objects, in direc- 
ting them towards this or towards that thing. Nor are the people (who 
are thus guided by images projected into the external, world) deceived 
(in their aims, since experience does not contradict them), because 
indirectly (these images, although themselves subjective and notional), 
are produced by external (reality); and since they are related to reality, 
the real aims are successfully reached. Accordingly, it has been stated 
(by Dharmottara®), (judgment or inference guides the purposive 
actions of men), because «the course it takes consists in having prima 
facie to deal with mental contents of a (genenal) unreal character and 
in ascertaining through them some real fact».* 

(257,24). (Yogacara). Please explain what is meant by the 
words «(knowledge) constructs (in a perceptual judgment a kind) of 
reality out of that unreality which is the image present to it». 

1 Cp. N. b. t., p. 12. 8 (= sputabha), and N. Kanika&, p. 281.6 — saksatkaro 
visadata. — visada-pratibh@sa refers to the same thing as niyata pratibhasa in 
N. b. t., p. 8. 10. 

2 svabhasam vikalpayantah. 

8 Cp. N.b. t., p. 7. 13. 

4 Lit. 257. 17—23. «If it is opined that one’s own shape is not the object (or the 
domain) of constructions, (of choice, of combinations), but of intimate feeling (sam- 
vedanasya) which is immediate (direct), (drop the cheda before pratyaksasya, and 
put it after that word, and insert sa before hi). An object of mental construction is 
something that is being arranged combined and contrasted), but the essence of 
something is not being constructed, because it, being excluded from everything, 
cannot be (combined with a name, and because it is a vivid reflex. Therefore, not 
being in themselves constructions, they arrange their own shape as being external 
and direct, here and there those who wish to deal with them. Aud since mediately 
they are produced from the external, because they are connected with it, because 
they reach it, they do not deceive the people. As has been said « because it operates 
(read pravrtter) in ascertaining an object in a non-object which is its own (imme- 
diate) reflex ». 

5 When the cognition of a blue patch arises we experience internally a modi- 
fication of our feeling and project it into the external world in an internal judg- 
ment «this is the blue». The words of Dharmottara quoted by Vacaspati 
refer in NBT, p. 7.13, to inference, but p. 18.9 ff. he also maintains that there 
is in the resulting aspect of inference no difference between perception and infe- 
rence, since both are judgments asserting a coordination (sar#pya) between an 
image aud a point of reality. 
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(Sautrantika). Does it not mean that it imagines a real object, 
(i. e., some efficient point-instant producing a possible sensation)? 

(Yogacara). What is the essence of constructive thought? Is it 
an imagined sensation? or some other function? The first is im- 
possibile! (An imagined sensation is indeed a contradictio in ad- 
jecto). Sensation and imagination being the one passive and the 
other active,’ (the one non-constructive and the other constructive, 
imaginative sensation) would be as it were a liquid solid stuff. (Con- 
structive thought or imagination) is a function different (from sensa- 
tion). The question is whether it operates after (sensation) or simul- 
taneously with it? The first is impossible, because cognition® being a 
momentary® flash) cannot operate by degrees. Even those schools who 
deny Universal Momentariness,’ even they maintain that thought, as 
well as motion, cannot operate intermittently ® and therefore (sensation 


1 Read p. 257. 25 —258.1, kim vikalpasya svariipam, anubhavaropa uta vya- 
parantaram, and drop the following svartipanubhavah. 

2 anubhava-aropa = pratyaksa-Gropa = pratyaksa-vikalpa, this would involve 
a samplava between the two quite different sources of knowledge in contradiction 
to the Buddhist principle of prama@na-vyavastha, cp. App. II. 

8 vikalpa-avikalpa, the order of these two terms is here inverted in keeping 
with Panini, Il. 2. 34. 

4 Lit. p. 258.1—2. «Because of the impossibility of identity between actual 
experience (anubhava) and construction (sama@ropa) whose essence is non-differen- 
tiation and differentiation, just as between the solid (read kathina) and the liquid ».— 
The solid and the liquid elements are, according to Indian conceptions, ultimate 
elements, not two different conditions of the same stuff. When milk coagulates into 
curds this is explained in assuming that the solid element which was always pre- 
sent in milk becomes prominent (utkrsta). Only the Sinkhya would explain it as 
8 parindma. In the eyes of the Buddhist as well as of the Naiyayik the simile 
means that sensation and thought are different in principle and cannot be mixed up. 

5 vijidinasya. 

6 For the Buddhist every existence is motion, and motion consists of a chain 
of absolute infinitesimal moments (piirva-apara-k@la-kala-vikala-ksana), for the 
realists the things are either moving or stationary and every unit of motion, as well 
as of thought, consists of three moments, the moments of its production, its existence 
and its extinction. 

7 The Mimamsaka and Ny&ya-Vaisegika schools are first of all meant. They 
deny that the existence of every object is split into point-instauts. In fact alls hools 
except the Buddhists deny the Universal Flux, and among the Buddhists the Mii- 
dhyamikas also deny it, on the same grounds asthe Vedantins, TheSankhyas 
with their parin@ma-nityatva of pradhana come very near the Buddhist ksani- 
katva. cp. Central Conception, p. 80 and Introduction. 

8 viramya-vyapara. 
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and imagination), cannot operate alternately, (when something is felt 
and imagined at the same time). (258. 5). But if you assume that sen- 
sation and imagination work simultaneously, we can admit this, with 
the proviso! that the object* is immanent® in cognition; because if we 
suppose that what we feel is (not in us), but out of us,‘ the term 
«feeling» will loose itself every intelligible meaning. 

(258.7). And thus, what is really immediately felt in us is the 
(double) subject-object aspect of our knowledge,® and what is constructed 
in imagination is the (external) object. (258.8). Our own self, what we 
internally feel in us, is not something constructed in imagination,’ (on 
the other hand the external) object, since it is constructed in imagi- 
nation, is not the thing actually felt in sensation.® (258.9). (We can- 
not know) whether the (external) object exists or does not exist, but 
(what we call) construction (of an object) is nothing but the (imagi- 
ned) «grasping» (aspect of its idea).® It has been already mentioned 
that to «grasp» something external to our knowledge is impossible.’ 

(258.11). (Sautrantika). (We also assume a kind of) imputed 
externality," (viz.), our images (coalesce with external objects in that 
sense) that we are not conscious of the difference,!* and that is why 
our purposive actions, (when guided by our judgments), are directed 
towards external objects (and are successful). 

(258.12). (Yogacara). But (when they coalesce), is the external 
object also cognized at that time or not? The first is excluded, accor- 
ding to what we have just said, viz. that (real) «grasping» is an 
impossibility. But if no external object is really apprehended and we 
simply dont feel the difference (between the external thing and an 
imagined idea), this undiscrimination alone could not guide our purpo- 


1 kevalam. 
2 vedyah. 
8 Gtma-bhava-avasthita. 
4 para-bhava-vedane. 
5 svartipa-vedana-anupapattih = sraripena redanasya anupapattih. 
6 Read grahya-grahaka-akaro ’nubhiito. 
7 Lit., p. 258. 8—9. «But the self is not superimposed upon the non-felt». 
8 pratyaksa-vedyah. 
9 Lit., p. 258.9—10. «And this superimposition is nothing but (eva) the gras- 
ping of something either existing or not existing ». 
10 Cp. above, p. 256. 1—6. 
11 bahya-samG@ropas. 
12 bhedagraha = akhyati, this celebrated principle has been also adopted by 
Prabh&kara for the explanation of illusions, cp. Tatp., p. 56 ff. 
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sive actions towards a definite aim, since (undiscriminated from our 
image will be not exclusively one definite object, but all) others will 
be also undiscriminated at that time, and the consequence will be that 
(our image) could direct us not towards the definite object to which it 
corresponds, but) to another one. 

(258.11). Thus it is that our immediate feeling cannot be relied 
upon as a proof of the reality of an external world. 


§ 4. IMPOSSIBILITY TO PROVE THE REALITY OF AN EXTERNAL 
WORLD BY RATIOUINATION. 


(258.16). (Yogacara). Neither can (the reality of the external 
world) be established by inference. It has been, indeed, sufficiently 
explained that, just as simple awareness, inference cannot seize the 
external objcct neither directly, nor indirectly. There is no fact from 
which its existence could be deduced with logical necessity.’ (If such a 
fact exists), it must be either an effect (of external reality from which the 
existence of the cause could be necessarily deduced) or a fact possessing 
externality as its inherent property, (the existence of this property 
could then be deduced analytically). There are no such facts* 


1 Lit., p. 258, 14—15. «But if it is not grasped, there will be no definiteness 
of action by not grasping the difference, because, since other ones are at that time 
not grasped, towards another one also activity will be consequent». — For a more 
detailed explanation of the principle of bhedagraha or Neglected Difference and 
the use which is made of it in order to make intelligible our perception of the 
external world cp. preliminary note to Appendix V, on apoha. 

% According to the Sautrantikas the direct function of sense perception is the 
awareness of the presence of something in one’s ken (yrahana), its indirect functi- 
on — the evoking of its general image in a perceptual judgment (pratyaksa- 
balad utpannena vikalpena adhyavasayah). The direct function of inference, on the 
other hand, is the construction of a general image, its indirect function is the 
ascertainement of the presence of something in our ken, cp. above p. 257. 4 ff. and 
N. b. ¢ p. 7.18, 11.12 and 12.16 ff. The Yogicara of the old school and the 
Madhyamika-Yogiciras reject this theory. 

8 Since there are only two kinds on Uniformity in nature, Uniformity of Suc- 
cession or Uniformity of Coexistence, a neccessary deduction is only possible either 
from a following effect or from a subaltern quality, but no such successive facts 
or coexisting facts cau be found from which the externality of our objects could be 
deduced. The Sautrintika will presently apcal to Solipsism as a fact inherent in the 
denial of an external world. 

4 Lit., p. 258.17—18. «And there is no such probans dependent (read prati- 
baddhas) upon the external, neither its identity nor its result». 
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(258.18). (Sautrantika). However there is one! Yourself, you the 
Yogicira, deny Solipsism, and you admit the influence of a foreign 
stream of thought upon my stream of thought. When the perceptions 
of walking and speaking arise in my mind (and they do not refer to 
my own walking and speaking because they) are not preceded by my 
own will to walk and to speak, (we assume the existence of another 
person who walks and speaks). We then can throw the argument in 
the following syllogistic form), 

(Major premise). If something appears accidentally in a 
combination otherwise constant, ii must depend upon a special 
cause. 

(Example). Just as my perceptions of external purposive 
movements and of (foreign) speech, which depend upon the pre- 
sence of another personality. 

(Minor premise). Such are the perceptions of external ob- 
jects, the subject of our controversy. 

(Conclusion). (They are due to a special cause). 

This is an analytical judgment,’ (since the predicate, the necessary 
existence of a special cause, is an inherent property of the subject, 
the occasional change in our stream of thought). And this special cause 
lying outside our subjective stream of thought is the external object. 

(258. 28). (Yogacara).*(The external object is superfluous, there 
is an internal) Biotic Force* which accidentally becomes mature and 


1 Lit., p. 258. 18—22. «Does not the following (proof) exist? All things that 
are accidental, if something exists, depend upon a cause additional to it, just as the 
ideas reflecting cut-off-walking-and-speech (read vicchinna-gamana-vacana-) depend 
upon another stream, and such are also the subject of controversy (= the minor 
term), the six (kinds) of outwards turned ideas (pravrtti-vijiana), while the stream 
of the store of inwardly turned ideas (@laya-vijNana) exists. Thus a reason of own- 
existence». — Cp. the same argument as quoted by Vacaspati in Tatp., 
p. 464. 12 ff, and by Jinendrabuddhi, in an abridged form, in the following 
translation in this Appendix. The pravrtti- and Glaya-rijfana are thus defined in 
Tatp., p. 145.17—piirva-cittam pravriti-rylanam yat tat sad-vidham, pafica- 
rupadi-jfanany avikalpakani, sastham ca vikalpa-vijianam, tena saha jatah sama- 
na-kalah cetana-visesas tad Glaya-vijnanam ity ucyate. 

® Beginning with 258. 23 the Yogacara assumes the réle of a piirvapaksin. 

3 viisina, often anidi-casan@, sometimes explained as = piirvam jfanam, cp. 
SantinSntara-siddhi, siitra 65, sometimes as —s@marthyam, cp. Kamala- 
Bila, p. 367.21. It performs in the Buddhist system of Idealistic Monism the 
function of explaining the origin of phenomenal plurality out of transcendental unity 
and is in many respects similar to the karma = cetan@ of the early Buddhists, the 
maya of the Midhyamikas and Vedantins, the vdsan@ of the Sinkhyas, the bha- 
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evokes an idea; this idea is also accidental (and changing concomitantly 
with a change in its cause). 

(258. 24). (Sautrantika). But js not your Biotic Force (in this 
case simply) the force of subjective thought, contained in one continuous 
stream, the force to produce out of itself corresponding objective thoughts. 
Its (so called) maturity is its (perfect development and) readiness im- 
mediately to produce its effect. Its cause is the preceding moment of 
the same stream, because you (the Yogacara) do not admit (in this 
case) causality between different streams.1 (259.3). But then, either 


vana of the Mimamsakas, the adrsta, aptirva, abhy@sa and samskara of all shools. 
The Sankhyas derive it from the root vas «to perfume», the Buddhists from the 
root vas «to live». In the Abh. Koga, IX, it is used identically with bh@rand as a 
designation of the universal force which propels life. We have accordingly tried to 
render it by the Bergsonian élan vital, since it seems to possess some of its conno- 
tations. Vasana@ is sometimes divided into onubhava-vasana@ and avidy@-vasana@ or 
anadi-(avidya)-vasana. The first = samskara = smrti-janaka-samagrs, means the 
influence of former experience, habit, habitual way of thought and life in general. 
On the difference between r@san@ and samskara cp. S. N. Dasgupta, The 
Study of Pataijali, p. 111. (Calcutta, 1920). This notion implies the reality of the 
external world. The term avidya-r@san@ 01 an@di-vasana, on the other hand, 
implies an idealistic view of the Universe, different in the old Yogacara and the 
new Yogacara-Sautrantika schools. The importance of former experience is by no 
means denied (vasana = piirvam jfanam), but the existence of a duplicate world 
beyond the world of our sensations and ideas is deemed problematic and metaphy- 
sical. It is thus an internal, spiritual force creating the illusion of this external 
world and might also be called the Force of Transcendental Illusion, similar to the 
maya of the Vedantins. Every idea is impregnated or perfumed by that force 
(vastrader mrga~madadina vasyatvam yatha). The extreme Yogaciras apparently 
denied the doctrine of svalaksana-sariipyam, they maintained that (na) drsta- 
arthakriya@-svalaksana-salaksanyena (= sG@riipyena), (api tu) ana@di-vasana-vasat 
(alikasyaiva daha-pakadika-simarthya-Gropah), cp. Tatp., pp, 145.9 ff, 464. 11 #; 
N. vart., p. 69 — sakti-visistah cittotpado vasan@. We have seen above, p. 296, 
that when the origin of the the Categories of our understanding is found in former 
experience, the force prodacing them is called anubhara-casana, and when it is 
ascribed to a spontaneous faculty of our Reason, it is called vikalpa-vasana. Thus 
Empiricism may be called anubhava-vasana-cada, and Rationalism — vikalpa- 
vasana-vada, The extrem Idealism of the Yogacairas may then be called atyanta- 
or ek&nta-vikalpa-vasana-vada. Our Reason im the role of the creator of the illu- 
sion of an external empirical world would he then called avidya@-rasana, our Rea- 
gon as containing innate ideas — an@di-mkalpa-va@sana@, the empirical world as 
contrasted with transcedental reality — is then ana@di-vasana@-vasitah samvyava- 
harikah pratyayah cp. N. Kandali, p. 279. 15. 

1 Dharmakirti admits that the presence of another personality is the predo- 
minant cause (bdag-rkyen = adhipati-pratyaya) or causa effictens of our presenta- 
tions of external purposive movements and speech, cp.Santanintarasiddhi, p. 63. 
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every (moment) in the subjective stream of thought will be a «cause 
of maturity», or not a single one, because (as moments of subjective 
thought all are in this respect) equal. They are equal, because if you, 
according to your intention, chose in the subjective stream one mo- 
ment as ready (to produce out of itself a given objective thought), 
all other moments will be just in the same position! 

(259. 5). (Yo gacara). (Nol), because every new moment has a diffe- 
rent force. Since the moments change, their effects are also changing. 

(259. 6). (Sautrantika). But then, (if every moment is different), 
there will be only one moment capable of producing the image of a 
blue patch or? capable of arousing it from (its dormant condition in 
the store-consciousness). No other moment will be able to do it, (the 
image of the blue patch will then never recur in the same individual). 
Or, if (other moments) will also be (able to do it), how is it that every 
moment (is supposed) to have a different efficiency? (If it is not diffe- 
rent), then all the moments of the stored up subjective stream of con- 
sciousness? (uninfluenced by external objects, being in the same posi- 
tion), will have the same capacity; and, since an efficient cause being 
present, cannot postpone® its action, (all the moments will then pro- 
duce just the same image of a blue patch). 

(259.10). If all our ideas have the same origin in the subjective 
stream of thought, they must be always the same, (since their cause 
is always the same). But this (constancy) is incompatible with the 
(actual) changing character of our ideas. 

(259.11). (If there were no external cause), there would be unchan- 
ging constancy of thought, which excludes change. (But change exists, 
and) is thus proved to depend upon an external cause.® Thus it is that 
an invariable concomitance (between the change of thought and its 
external cause) is established. (259.12). Neither do you, Idealists’ 
admit all our knowledge of the external world’ to be produced by 
the influence on us of other minds,® you admit it only (in order to 


1 Read vett. 2 Glaya-santana. 3 Read ca... .anupapattth. 

4 Cp. the same argument developed in S&stra-dipika, p. 180 ff.,— sarva- 
daiva nila-vijianam syat; and SDS., p. 26. 

5 This would be a negative deduction according to the 4th figure, n@tra kada- 
cittvam, sadatanatvasya prasangat, or according to the 6th figure, na@tra sadata- 
natvam, hetvantarapeksatvat, sadatanatvasya yad viruddham kadacitkatvam, tena 
yad vyapyam (vyapakam?) hetvantarapeksatvam, tasya upalabdhih; cp. NB, IE 
35 and 37. 

8 wijzhanavadin. 7 pravriti-vijhana. 8 santana@ntara-nimittatvam. 
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avoid Solipsism) in regard of some of our (external) perceptions, (viz.), 
the perceptions of external purposive movements and of (another man’s) 
speech. (259. 14). Moreover, even assuming, (for the sake of argument, 
that every occasional external perception) is produced by the influenee 
of a foreign personality, the effect cannot be changing, since such a 
personality is constantly present. (259.15). (You cannot maintain that 
the other personality is sometimes present and sometimes absent), be- 
cause the chain of moments constituting the personality is quite com- 
pact? and cannot be occasionally relegated to a remote place, since 
according to (your) Idealism,’ space as an external entity does not exist. 
And because thought is not physical, (the foreign personality which 
is only) thought, never does occupy a definite place. (259. 18). (Nor can 
a stream of thought be occasionally present) in respect of the time (of 
its appearence), since you do not admit the appearence of something 
(new, of something) that did not previously exist. Therefore our syllo- 
gism proves the existence of external (physical) objects.® 


(259.19). (Yogacara). This is wrong! Although (in our opinion) 
the origin of all our external perceptions is exclusively to be found 
in our internal stream of thought,* there is nevertheless an occasional 
variety of perceptions. The reason (in your syllogism) is fallacious, it 


1 Read gamana-vacana-pratibhasasya vijhanasya. 

3 sandratara. 

8 The solution of the problem of Solipsism by Dharmakirti in his Santa- 
nintarsiddhi is that, from the point of view of absolute reality, there is only one 
spiritual principle undivided into subject and object and, therefore, no plurality of 
individual existences. But from the empirical point of view there are necessarily 
other personalities existing in the external world, just as there are external objects 
existing and cognized by the two sources of our knowledge, sense-perception and 
inference, as they are characterized in Digniga’s and his own epistemological 
system. Nevertheless he himself calls his view idealism (vijtanavadi and yogacara) 
and maintains that an idealist can speak about other personalities and an external 
world just as a realist does, but for the sake of precision he ought to speak not 
about other personalities, but about « his representations» of other minds, to speak 
of other minds is only an abbreviation. Our ideas, in this system, are not cognitions 
of reality, but constructions or dreams about reality. They are indirect cognitions 
just as dreams are, since dreams are also conditioned by former real experiences, 
but feebly recollected in a morbid state of mind, Hence Dharmakirti and 
Digniga are represented here as Sautrantikas, although in their own opinion 
they are Yog&ciras. They are therefore called Sautrintika-Yogactiras. Their 
opponents are the old Yogac&ras of Asanga’s school and the later Madhyamika- 
Yogiciras. 

4 sva-santana-matra-prabhare’pi = Glaya-vijiaina-prabhave pi. 
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is uncertain,’ its absence in contrary cases is uncertain,? (since the 
change of our perceptions can be explained from within)......... ‘ 
(260.11). Moreover, when you maintain that to be an object of know- 
ledge means to be, 1) (a point of reality) producing cognition, and 2) to 
be coordinated with the respective image (by the sense of sameness),® 
(we will object that all the other causes and conditions of our know- 
ledge are also to a certain extent coordinated with it through a sense 
of sameness, viz.) when a perception of colour is produced the sense 
of vision produces the limitation* (of it to the visual sphere), light 
produces the distinctness® (of the image), the previous moment of 
consciousness *® produces the following’ one. Since all these causes are 
coordinated with their respective results by (special kinds of) coordi- 
nations,® and since they are the causes (of our perception of a blue 
patch of colour), they (according to your definition) must be also ob- 
jects, (not only causes), just as the blue patch (is an object, because it 
is a cause). (260. 18). And if you maintain that the object is absolutely 
the same ® (as its image), and that that is it what makes it an object, 
then (we will answer) that the preceding conscious moment,?® the mo- 
ment preceding our perception of the blue, possesses still more same- 
ness than the (external) blue object, and that it consequently (will 
fall under your definition and) constitute an object of our image of 
the blue patch! (Hence your «coordination» explains nothing!).U 
(260.20). (Sautrantika). To be an object of our knowledge does 
not only mean to be (a point of reality) producing it and coordinated 
with its image, but it also means to be established as such by a per- 
ceptual judgment,” («this is the blue»). This judgment refers just to 
an external thing, not to something else. (The sensation or feeling is 


1 anaikantika. 

3 sandigdha-vipaksa-vyaortitka. 

3 utpatti-sartipyabhyam visayatte (satt), cp. Tatp., p. 463.25 — na sartipya- 
samutpatt? api visaya-laksanam. 


4 niyama. 

5 Read spastata. 

6 samskara here evidently in the sense of samanantara-pratyaya. 

7 jana. 8 sariipyaih, ® atyanta-sarupyat. 


10 nila-vijiana-samanantara-pratyayasya, 

11 Lit., p. 260. 15—18. «Moreover, if objectness comes from origin and co- 
ordination, eye, light and samska@ra also respectively, through the coordinations of 
limitation, clearness (read spastat@) and consciousness, and through origin from 
them, must be grasped just as the blue». 

13 adhyavasayat. 
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purely internal, but in the following moment we have constructed an 
image, projected in into the external world and identified it with 
a point of external reality, i.e. we have judged). 

(Yogacara). No! We have already answered this. We have pro- 
ved above? (that neither by immediate awareness nor by inference 
can the reality of the external world be established). 


IV 


Udayana-acarya on the Buddhist theory of an 
identity between the act of cognizing and the con- 
tent of a cognition. 
Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika-Pariguddhi, ed. Calcutta 1911, pp. 152—155. 


(152.1). A source of knowledge® (is compared by the Realists 
with) an instrument. It is the special cause (of a mode of cognition), 
its predominant cause,* (such as the senses in sense perception). 
When the result is achieved there is no need of such an (instrument) 
to produce (the result a new),‘ just as, when (the tree) has been cut down, 
there is no need of an axe (in order to cut it down anew). Therefore, 
just as the function of an axe consists in cutting down the tree which 
is not yet cut down, just so does the function of our sensitivity and 
of the other (sources of our knowledge) consist in cognizing an object 
which is not yet cognized. This is the opinion of the Mimamsakas. 

(152. 6). However, there is another theory, (the Buddhist one). 
(The ultimate cause producing cognition is the fact of) a coordination? 


1 Cp. above, p. 257. 4 ff. 2 pramana. 

3 karana = sadhakatama-karana = prakrsta-upakaraka=adhipati-pratyaya. 

4 Lit. «And when the thing to be produced is produced, there is no producing 
for its like». karana-jatiyasya indriyadeh (V). 

5 Lit. «Therefore, just as the axe becomes functioning with respect to cutting, 
because of the fact that its object is the non-cut, just 80...». 

6 The definition of prama@na as anadhigata-artha-adhigantr is accepted by 
both the Buddhists and the Mimimsakas, but the latter understand under object 
the empirical object which has stability and, in the continuous run of its perception, 
receives in every moment a new time-characteristic. The Buddhists understand the 
transcendental object which has no duration, which is «other» in every moment. 

7 sartipyam, cp. Tatp., p. 14,13, the fact that a constructed mental image 
with all its inhering attributes corresponds to the utterly heterogeneous (atyanta- 
vilaksana) point-instant of efficient reality, the transcendental object. Jn Appen- 
dix V, on apoha, it will be explained that this coordination is founded on relati- 


vity (anya-vydvrtti). 
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(between a mental image and the real) object (corresponding to it). 
What indeed is the result produced from a source of knowledge? 
It is (knowledge itself), a distinct cognition of the object. Nothing 
else is meant by the content of right knowledge.t A source of know- 
ledge has, indeed, nothing else to do with respect to its object than to 
cognize it. (To attend to the object and to «fetch» it are the same). 
The «fetching»* of the object by our knowledge is nothing but the 
focussing* of our attention on it, and the latter is nothing but the 
cognition of an aim of our possible purposive action.‘ 

(152.10). Therefore a source of knowledge has no result over and 
above the distinct cognition of its object, (the result of cognition is 
cognition, the act and the content of cognition are undistinguishable). 
This has been expressed by Dharmakirti (with respect to sense- 
perception) in the following words,® 

«Just this direct cognition is itself the result of (the act) of cogni- 
zing, as far as it has the form of a distinct cognition». 

(153.1). That alone is a source of right knowledge what deter- 
mines the object (in distinguishing it from all similar and all dissimilar 
ones). And that alone determines the object what restricts its image as 
belonging just to this object. If it is not restricted to the right object, 
it will belong neither to that object nor to any object, and thus the 


1 prama = pramiti-kriya = artha-pratiti-riipa, evidently here refers to the 
«contents. kriya, when distinguished from karana, will be its result. If the senses 
are compared with an instrument, sense-cognition will be the result, The Mimam- 
sakas assume three consecutive steps in cognition, th« following being the result 
of its predecessor, sensation, attention and «fetching» or conception (drsti-pravrtti- 
prapti). The ultimate result (prapti = pratiti) is evidently the «content» of cogni- 
tion, it is called here pramiti-kriya = prama = pratiti-riipa only with the respect 
to the simile of the axe — the instrument, and its result the act of cutting (che- 
dana). If the senses are the instrument, sensation is the result; if sensation is the 
instrument, attention is the result, and if attention plays the part of an instrument, 
conception will be the result. That these three steps exist empirically the Buddhist 
would not deny, but cognition is for him the correspondence of an image construc- 
ted by our productive imagination according to the forms, or categories, of our under- 
standing with a point-instant of external reality. This is saripya, conformity of the 
image (aka@ra), and this is also the image itself, there being no real distictnion bet- 
ween the image and the fact of its coordination with the object, cp. NBT ad I,20—2), 

2 prapti = adhigati = pratiti = bodha, the ultimate result, the «content», 

3 pravrtti, the «act» proper, viz. jAanasya pravrttih, cp. NBT, text, p. 8. 5 ff. 

4 pravrtti-yogya-artha = artha-kriya@-samartha-artha, — pravrtti here in the 
sense of a purposive action, not of an act of objective cognition. 

5 Cp, NB, I. 18. 
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distinct image will not be coordinated with the object. (153.5), If it 
did produce a cognition of some indefinite object, how could it be 
called a means of right knowledge? 

Now, such (passive sources of our knowledge as our) senses are, 
although they belong to the causes producing knowledge, cannot (alone, 
by themselves impart distinctness and) determine our cognition as 
referring just to the right object 

(153.7). Indeed, a sensory stimulus produced on the visual sense 
by a patch of blue colour, is not yet a cognition of the blue as blue, 
because pure sensation produced by a patch of yellow colour (so far 
it is only pure sensation) is just the same. It is the concept (or the 
image) of the blue alone which makes the stimulus produced on the 
sense of vision a real cognition of the blue patch. 

(153. 9). Therefore it is the image* of the object alone, the image 
contained in our understanding,’ which determines our cognition as a 
cognition of a definite object.® It also determines the (cognized external) 
object. Therefore it (can be compared with) an instrument, (with the 
ultimate cause) of Cognition, since it determines (and distinguishes) 
the objects of our knowledge (between themselves). 

(153.12). This has been expressed by DharmakiIrti in the 
following words,’ 

«The source of cognizing consists in coordination (between the 
constructed image and its real) object. Owing to this a distinct cogni- 
tion of the object is produced». 

(153.14). The words «a distinct cognition of the object is produ- 
ced» mean that a distinct cognition of the object is determined, and 


1 Read jfana-karanair. 

2 tadiyataya = niyata-visaya-sambandhitaya (V). 

8 Lit., p. 153.7—9. «Indeed, the blue-knowledge of the blue is not simply 
because produced by the eye, because of the consequence of suchness of the yellow- 
knowledge, but only from being the form of the blue there is blue-kuowledge of 
the blue», — The difference between a pure sensation produced by something 
blue (nilasya jfanam) and the definite cognition or judgment «this is blue» (nilam- 
iti jfianam) is found already in the Abhidharma-sitra, it is quoted by Dignaga 
in his bh&gya onPr. samuce., I.4, by Kamala3ila in TSP, p. 12 and his NB.- 
-pirva-pakga-sankgipti and in other texts. 

4 artha-akara = artha-sariipya. 

5 buddhi-gata = manasa = kalpanika, 

6 tadiyataya = niyata-visaya-sambandhitaya. 

7 NB, I. 20—21. 
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thus it also means so much that the (external) objects of our know- 
ledge are being distinguished (between one another). 

(154.1). (It could be objected that one and the same thing), a 
thing undivided in itself, cannot represent (at once) the instrument 
and its result, (i. e., the instrument and the action which is expedited 
by the instrument. This would be a contradiction*). However it is not 
a contradiction. (There are cases when this is possible). The relation 
between an instrument and the work produced by it* is, indeed, 
either (real) as between the possessor of a function and that function 
itself or (logical) as between a logical antecedent and its conse- 
quence. 

(154, 3). The axe, e, g., is a (real) instrument (only at the moment 
of its) contact with the tree (which is to be cut). It is called an «in- 
strument» in common life because of this (future) contact which is 
its function. (154.5). But the contact itself is not really a unity® 
different from the axe at the moment of contact.® (The instrument 
and its working are at this moment just the same event). 

(154. 6). On the other hand, we surely know’ cases when the logi- 
cal antecedent and its consequence are included in the same concrete 
entity. Such is, (in the mental field, the subject-object relation inclu- 


1 Cp. NBT, text, p. 15.11, transl. p. 41. 

3 karana-phala-bhava. 

3 yyapara-vyapari-bhava. 

4 gamya-gamaka-bhava. 

5 vigrahavan = pramana-siddhah (V) = na tucchah, just as the abhara accor- 
ding to the Realists is vigrahavan = na tucchah. According to the Buddhists the 
utmost that can be said is that it is a name — apt tu vyavahartavyah param, 
Titp., p. 389. 23. 

6 samyujyamana eva, Vor the Realists the axe is an object possessing stabi- 
lity, a substance (stha@yi-dravya). The operation of the axe must be, therefore, 
something real, in order that the operating axe be distinguished from the non- 
operating one, As Bradley, Logic p. 254, puts it, «the terms of a relation must 
always be more than the relation between them, and, if it were not so, the relation 
would vanish». The Indian Realists, therefore, boldly assume a real relation (vigra- 
havin sambandhah) as a third unity between the two unities related. Cp: above 
p. 287 n. 5. But for the Buddhist the axe is a string of events, the axe at the mo- 
ment of contact is another entity than the axe outside that moment. The axe is a 
construction of our mind, real is alone the string of contacts, i, e., the string of 
efficiencies, of which the axe is an integration. For the same reason there is no 
difference between the acontent» and the «intent» of every cognition, 

7 drsta eva. 
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ded in every) self-conscious idea* and (such is) in the external field, 
(the relation of some logical marks to the fact deduced from them, 
e. g., when) we deduce that whatsoever is an ASoka is also a tree. 
(154.8). The tree is, indeed, not something different from the ASoka, 
nor the Agoka different from the tree. Their difference lies in the lo- 
gical field, (the conceptions are alone different). (The same thing can 
be differently conceived from different standpoints), It is then diffe- 
rently contrasted,? (as contrasted with other trees it is an ASoka, and 
as contrasted with other plants it is a tree). The same applies to the 
difference between (an instrument, or) a factor® (in general and the 
function) produced by it. There is no difference at all, (it is absolutely 
one and the same thing). This is the theory of the Sautran- 
tikas# 

(155.1). The author® quotes another (Buddhist) theory: pure® 
knowledge containing in itself no image at all has the capacity (like 
a lamp) to shed light both on its own self and on the non-self, (i. ¢., 
on the external object. This capacity) is the source of our knowledge. 
That, indeed, is the source of :ight knowledge whose function it is to 
throw light upon the objects (of our cognition). By light-throwing we 
understand the essence of consciousness, it is the attribute of those 
(beings) who are conscious, (155. 3). But such sources of our knowledge 


1 sva-prakase vijtane. V. remarks gamya-gamakayor yadi visaya-visayi- 
bhavas tatraha, sva-prakasa iti, atha jnapya-jnapaka-bhavas, tatraha, bahye ceti. 

2 vydortti-bhedas. 

3 ka@raka is more general than karana, the latter is the «instrumental factor», 
all cases, except the Genitive, express some «factors». 

4 Lit, p. 155.1—11. «And there is no contradiction of instrument and result 
(being found) in an undivided self. This, indeed, is either the relation of a function 
to the possessor of the function or of the conveyed to the conveyor. Indeed, only the 
axe which is conjoined with trees etc. by conjunction, by function, is called in 
common Jife an instrument, And there is, for sure, no conjunction possessing a body, 
(a thing) different from the conjoined axe. The relation of conveyed to conveyor also 
has been surely (eva) experienced in a self-luminous cognition and in an external 
tree suggested by SimSapa. Indeed the tree, for sure, is not something other than 
the Simsapa, nor the SimSapa (other) than the tree. But in imaginative dealing, just 
as there is a difference of exclusion, just so between a factor and its possessor, thus 
no difference whatever, thus the Sautrantikas». — The Sautrantika-Yogi- 
ciras are meant, since Dharmakirti is quoted. But in the 9* KoSa-sthana 
Vasubandhu speaking from the standpoint of the Sautrantikas emits similar 
views, cp. my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p. 854. 

5 Tatp., p. 14.14. 

8 eva. 
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as the senses are) are different, because they (by themselves) are 
unconscious. Now there is no other conscious (substance) besides (the 
flow) of consciousness itself. Therefore this consciousness itself being 
the (only) conscious (element) * and exercizing the function of appre- 
hension, is the source of (all) our knowledge. As to the difference 
between a function and (something stable) possessing that function, 
there is none at all, just as in the case of the axe at the moment of 
its contact with the tree.® This is the opinion of the Vaibhagikas 
and of other (sects) who deny the presence of images in our cogni- 
tion.* 


V 


Dignaiga and Jinendrabuddhi on the act and the 

content of knowledge, upon the coordination of 

ideas with their objects and our knowledge of 
the external world. 


§ 1. PramaNa-samuccaya, I. 9, AND THE AUTHOR'S 
EXPLANATION. 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 95, f. 95%. 5 ff. 
Here also, the process of cognition is supposed to 


have a resulting (content), because it is imagi- 
ned’ as being an act. 


1 indriyddini. 

2 i. e., no Soul being admitted. 

8 ji. e., there is no substantial axe different from the flow of efficient moments 
imagined by our Reason as being a stable thing. The non existence of a Soul is de- 
duced from the general principle of the non-existence of anything stable, is existent 
what is efficient and efficient is only the moment. V. remarks — tasya (cetanasya) 
sthiratve artha-kriyaya abhavat. 

4The Vaibhagikas even denied the existence of images in dreams. They 
tried to prove that even in dreams we somehow perceive real external objects, 
This their theory is ridiculed by Dharmakirti in his Santandntarasiddhi, 
The samjfia@ was considered by them as external (visaya) to pure consciousness 
(vijfiana), cp. my Central Conception, p. 97 and 100, 

5 Denying the presence of images in our cognition, anakara-vadinas, are 
among the Brahmanical systems chiefly the Mimamsakas, and among the Bud- 
dhists — the Vaibhasikas, i. e., the early 18 sects. 

6 The karika must have been something like this, pramana-phalatvam tstam 
kriyaya saha kalpanat, pramaGnatvena caropah, kriyam vina ca nasts tat. 

7 Read rtog-pai-phyir instead of rtogs-pai-phyir. 
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We do not follow here the realistic (philosophers) in assuming that 
the result of cognition differs from the act, because the supposed 
result is only the image of the cognized object and (this image) is 
wrongly imagined as separated into an act (and a content).' 

It is a metaphor, when we assume that our 
ideas are instruments of knowledge, and (when 
we assume) that they cannot exist without exhi- 
biting an activity. 

As for instance, when corn is produced, it agrees (in kind) with 
its cause (the seed), and people say that it has «taken» the shape of 
its cause. The same thing has happened also here, (when people think 
that cognition) is also not debarred of activity, (they think it «takes» 
or «grasps» the form of its object). 


§ 2. CommENT or JINENDRABUDDHI ON THIS APHORISM. 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 115, ff. 345. 6—36*.7 (Pekin).2 


(34.6). The words «here also» mean «according to our opinion». 
The words «because it is imagined as possessing activity» mean «be- 
cause it is imagined ® (as a thing) together with its activity». This is 
the cause why the réle of an instrument of knowledge is metaphori- 
cally imputed * (to cognition). The (supposed) instrument of cognition 
exists only as a result, i. e., the cognizing activity of this instrument 
of knowledge ® is {its own) result, and it is (the result) just itself, in its 
own identity. Therefore there is here no difference (between the act 
of cognition and its resulting content). Here, (in this system), there is 
uo result of cognition separately from the instrument (or the act) of 
cognizing, as this is the case in the realistic® (systems). In this (sy- 
stem) no such fault as they alone have committed! The words «only 


1 hbras-bur gyur-pai ses-pa = phala-bhiita-jhana, lit. «because this cognition 
has arisen as possessing the form of the object». 

2 Jinendrabuddhi is the author of a very thoroughgoing and detailed com- 
mentary on Pramina-samuccaya which fills the whole of vol. 115 of the Bstan- 
hgyur, Mdo. He is presumably the same person as the author of the great grammatical 
work Kusiki-vivarana-panjika, also called Nyasa, and lived, according to 
the editor of that work, S.C. Chakravarti, in the middle of the VII[*h century A.D. 

3 Read rtog-pat-phyir instead of rtogs-pat-phyir. 

4 Re-bar-hdogs-pai rgyu = upacarasya karanam. 

* tshad-mai rtogs-pa ni. 

& phyi-rol-pa-rnams = bahyah, non-Buddhists. 
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as a result» etc, lay stress upon this meaning. There is (immanent in 
cognition) not the slightest bit of the distinct nature of a thing pro- 
duced and of its producer. Indeed our ordinary idea (of causation), of 
«producer» and «produced», is in any case not far away from having 
the nature of an imputation. (35a. 1). And this is really also the case 
here! Cognition, so far it possesses the character of something attai- 
ned,? evokes the idea of a thing produced, and thus it may be ima- 
gined ® as (a kind of) result. (But the same fact is also) imagined, and 
spoken‘ of, as an instrument of knowledge, because it (as it were) 
also «grasps» the image of the (object) and appears thus (in the réle) 
of something exhibiting activity. (354.3). Thus it is that this cogni- 
tion, so far it «grasps» the image of its object, although it (really) 
has no activity, receives the name of an action, consisting in cognizing 
its own object, but not otherwise. And thus the image of the object, 
since it is identical with the (supposed instrument), is itself called an 
instrument of cognition. 

(358.4). And this is right! because, when we say «an action is 
being produced», we do not at all refer (to the universal interconnection 5 
of all elements of existence according to which) every thing is the pro- 
ducer of every action and every action is being produced by all (the 
elements of the Universe), because (from this point of view) there 
would be no definiteness,® (we would never know who is whose pro- 
ducer). But if one thing springs up without an interval, immediately 
after another one, then we say that the former is the producer? and 
the following is alone the action produced by it. (358.6). Now, (sup- 
posing) we have a patch of colour and a stimulus® produced (by it on 
our senses), we then (immediately) have a feeling of its presence in 


* Read rtog-pat fio-bo-las; cp. NBT, text p. 69. 

2 thag-par rtogs-pat no-bo = adhigama-ripa. 

3 fe-bar gdags-par-bya-o. 

4 fte-bar-gdags-te, tha-sftad-du byao, i. e., a metaphor is constructed by our 
imagination, and this metaphor is the foundation of our usual way of thinking and 
speaking (vyavahara, cp. NBT, p. 29. 22). 

5 The ka@rana-hetu, causal connection, is probably here referred to, according 
to it all elements of the Universe are the causes of a given phenomenon with 
the exception of its own self, because nothing can be its own cause, but every thing 
else can, cp. Abh. Ko8a, II. 50, svato’nye ka@rana-hetuh. 

8 thug-pa-med-par thal-ba = anavastha-prasanga. 

7 Read yin-te, instead of yi». zhe-na, the latter reading is repeated in the Nar- 
thang edition f. 37%. 7. 

8 las-la, in the sence of don-byed nus-pa-la. 
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our ken and a consciousness of its coordination with some external 
object, (a sense of sameness) according to which we can distinguish 
and determine «this is a cognition of blue», «that one is of yellow». 
(Our cognitions) then receive these (definite) shapes." If this were not 
the case, any cognition would refer to any object and no cognition would 
refer to a (definite) object, because there would be no differentiation.? 

(35a, 7). All determination (maintains the Sankhya) is evolved 
from an undifferentiated * (primitive) condition of all things and (qua- 
lities as having their root in primitive Matter). But this we cannot 
admit, because 1) (primitive Matter) is inanimate,* 2) all cognitions 
as having the same cause (would not be differentiated). Moreover there 
is (according to the Sankhya system) no interaction ® (at all bet- 
ween Matter and Consciousness). This alone would be sufficient to 
make any perception of objects ® impossible.” (35>, 1). Without (assu- 
ming) a «coordination» (of the image) with its object no perception 
of objects is at all possible, since definite knowledge consists just in 
this (coordination). Therefore, the definiteness of (our judgments) 
«this is my cognition of blue», «this one is of yellow» is due to the 
fact of a coordination (between our image) and its object, it is (imme- 
diately produced) by the latter, and there is nothing else that could 
create it. 

(35b, 2). Therefore just this (coordination through the sense of 
sameness) is (predominantly) the producer ® of a distinct cognition of 


1 Lit., f. 85".6—7. «There, by what cognition (Se8-pa gaii-gis) having the es- 
sence of coordination (hdra-ba = s@rupya) with the essence of immediate feeling 
(flams-su myon-ba = anubhava) concerning the action (las-la in both ed.) of colour 
ete., (by what cognition) the distinctness «this is a cognition of blue», «this one is 
of yellow» is produced, by that (its) essence of a producer of what is being defini- 
tely settled, is this being made to appear ». 

% Coordination through our sense of sameness is thus the real source of cogni- 
tion, if we at all are to distinguish between cognition as a source of knowledge and 
cognition as its result. This (inexplicable) sense of sameness is thus much more 
the cause of cognition than the coarse concept of a supposed «grasping» of the 
object through the instrumentality of the senses, because it appears as the most effi- 
cient feature, the s&dhakatama-ka@rana = prakrstopakaraka = adhipati-pratyaya. 

3 mt-gsal-ba = avyakta, 4 Ses-pa ma-yin-pa-. 

5 phrad-pa = sannikarsa, samyoga, samsarga. 8 don-la lta-ba, 

7 The reason why Sankhya views are mentioned in this context is perhaps 
that this school also constructs a kind of sa@riipya, cp. my Central Concep- 
tion, p. 64. 

8 Cp. the definition of adhipati-pratyaya Ab. Koa, II, and Madh. vrtti, I. 
p. 86, cp. my Nirvana, p. 17.6. 
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the object, because when all the causes (and conditions) of a cognition 
have united and (the sense of sameness) has arisen it immediately is 
followed by the coordination «this object — that cognition». (35b, 3), 
And further, (when we maintain that this coordination) «produces» 
(cognition), we mean that it produces it so far it is the foundation of 
distinctness, we dont mean that it really creates it (in a realistic 
sense), because (it represents the essence of cognition itself), it does 
not differ (from cognition). 

(35, 8). Let it be so! But is it not a contradiction to assume in 
one undivided reality, in the same fact of knowledge, two sides, of 
which the one produces the other? No, there is no contradiction! 
Because we just maintain that in reality there are here no (two) 
different things, (there is but one thing differently viewed), two (ima- 
gined) different aspects have been superimposed on it, the aspect of 
something cognized and the aspect of an agency cognizing it. 

(35». 5). And because (the saime thing) can indirectly appear as 
different, if it is differently contrasted (either with one thing or with 
another). Although there be no difference in the (underlying) reality, 
the conception? of it may be different, it can then appear either in 
the réle of a «produced» thing or of its «producer».? (35.6). For 
example (we say) «that honey which makes you drink it, is being 
drunk by you», «I myself oblige myself to grasp my own self», «my 
mind grasps (its own self)». In all these cases there is in reality no 
(two) different things of which the one would be definitely only «the 
agent» and the other only «the thing produced». (This is clear), in 
such cases there is no quarrel (on that question). 

(35>. 7). But how is it that (in this other case, viz. in the case of 
cognition)? Although there (also) is no act (of cognition different from 
its content) it seems as though there were (an action)? The author 
says, «for instance etc.». What is immediately felt (in the case of per- 
ception) is just one thing, the image, blue or other. We must necessa- 
rily admit that this represents the essence of our knowledge, that 
otherwise it could not be connected with an object (which trans- 
cends it). (85).8). No external reality different from it, whether 


1 vijhana-pratibhasa. 

2 Lit., p. 85°. 5—6, «And because of an imputation of different exclusions (Idog- 
pa= vyavrtti), albeit there is no difference in reality, by a difference of the reflec- 
ted idea (rnam-par-ses-pai snafi-ba = vynana-pratibhasa) it is shown as distin- 
guished in the produced and the producer ». 
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having the same form or not, can at all be found. (35.1). Neither is 
an external support for it logically admissible.’ Why? This question 
we will discuss in the sequel, on the occasion of an examination of 
the opinion of (Vasubandhu) the author of the «Vada- 
vidhanan? 


(368. 1). As to the (usual) argument® (of the Sautrantikas in 
favour of the existence of an external world), it is the following one. 

(If an instance in which a visual) perception is the result, (and an 
instance in which) it does not occur,* have every circumstance in com- 
mon save one,® (that one occuring only in the former; the circumstance 
in which alone the two instances differ) is clearly the cause of our 
perception. And such is the external object, (since an intact faculty of 
vision, the presence of light and aroused attention ® do not produce 
perception in the absence of a patch of colour, but they do produce 
it as soon as a coloured surface is present). Thus it is that by the 
Method of Difference’? the existence of an external world is proved.® 
This (argument) is not well-grounded, because the absence of the 
effect in the shape of a perception (in the second instance) can be also 
explained (without imagining an external reality), by the circumstance, 
(namely, that at the given moment), the Biotic Force® (which controls 


1 dmigs-pa hthad-pa yan ma-yin-te = Glambanam api na ghatate, i. e., vicarya- 
manam buddhau na Grohati. 

2Pr. samuce,, I. 14 ff 

8 Lit., «construction», rtog-pa = kalpana. It is, in an abridged form, the same 
argument as the one mentioned in the N. Kanik&, 258.18 ff. and the Tatp., 
p- 464, 8 ff. 

4 hbras-bu ses-pa mi-skye-bas ni. 

5 rgyu-gzhan-rnams yod-pa-yan — kdranantarani santy api. 

6 The karanan/ara@ni «every circumstance in common save one» are 1) adht- 
pate-pratyaya = caksuh, 2) sahakari-pratyaya = Gloka and 3) samanantara-praty- 
aya = manasikara or samskdra, the one additional and decisive is 4) Glambana- 
pratyaya = artha. 

7 vatdharmya = ldog-pa. 

8 Lit., f. 86%.1—2. «Albeit the other causes be present, since the result, the 
cognition is not produced, another cause is elicited. That is the external object ».— 
It will be scarcely doubted that, leaving alone the extreme laconicity of the Indian 
author, his argument as formulated according to the Method of Difference agrees 
exactly with J. S. Mill's method of that name, cp. Logic I, p. 452 (1872). This is 
also a glaring example of how misleading litera] translations are, if it is desired 
to have an idea of the full connotation present to the mind of the Indian thinker. 

9 bag-chags = vasana, cp. above, p. 368; avidya-vasana is here meant. 
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the evolution of life) was not ripe to produce (the perception in 
question). 

(36a. 8). Therefore, what we really experience are only our own 
(sensations and) ideas? except them nothing at all (can be really expe- 
rienced). But just these (our sensations and) ideas are self-con- 
scious. Self-consciousness, therefore, (can be regarded as a kind) of 
result. 


(368.4). Now, let there exist an external object! (Whether it exists 
or not is irrelevant), because even in that case, (even if it really exists), 
it is (for us really) a definite object only as far as we have had an inter- 
nal experience of it. Therefore this alone, (i.¢., the self-consciousness 
of our ideas alone, not the cognition of an external object) can be 
rightly deemed to represent the result of our cognition, since it can 
be distinctly cognized in that form only which is its own, definitely 
settled, (internal) form. To experience (internally) an (external) object 
according to its own (external) essence is impossible. (Otherwise, if 
our perceptions were passive, if they did represent the external object 
as it is), they always would have (exactly) the same form. But (we 
know that) our sensations * (of the same object) have different degrees 
(of intensity). (368.5). We observe, indeed, that different persons, can 
have respecting the same object various sensations, either acute or 
feeble or otherwise shaped. But the same real object cannot appear in 
different forms, because it would then be different in itself, (it would 
not be the same object).* 


(368.6). However,* although convinced that there is no possibility 
of cognizing the (external) object in its real essence, (the author) is 
desirous so to formulate his view of the problem of the resulting phase 
(in the process of cognition) that it should satisfy both the Realists who 
maintain the existence of an external world and their opponents who 
deny it.> He says, 


1 rnam-par-ses-pa = vijftana, the term evidently embraces here sensations as 
well as conceptions. 

3 rnam-par-rig-pa-rnams ni = samvedanani. 

3 Cp, N. Kanika, p. 265. 13—14. 

4 dei-phyir, lit. «therefore». 

5 phyi-rol-dan-cig-s08-kyt phyogs-dag-la mod-cig kho-nas hbras-bui khyad-par 
rnam-par-bzhag-pa byed-par bzhed-pas—bahyetara-paksau bhavatam eva itt 
phala-visesa-vyavastham cikirsur Gha, «He says with the desire to determine 
the special result from whatsoever of the both standpoints, the external and 
the other». 
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§ 3. Dia@NAGa’s APHORISM, Pramana-samuccayA, 1.10 axp 
HIS OWN COMMENT. 
. (Bstan-hgyur, vol.’95, f. 95. 7 ff.). 


We can also envisage the internal feeling 
(of something either desirable or not) as a kind 
of resulting content in the process of cognition, 
since the object (and the consequent purposive 
action) are determined’ by it. The image of the 
object will in any case assume the réle of the 
source of cognizing it. Through it alone some- 
thing is cognized? 

(95.7). The self-feeling* can be also* (constructed as a kind) of 
resulting content (as against the act of cognizing). Every cognizing 
(mental state) is here (from one side) the reflex® of an object, (from 
another side) it is a reflex of the (cognizing) self. From among these 
both reflexes, the second, that one which represents self-feeling, (can 
be regarded as a kind) of result. Why? Because the object (and the 


1 The aphorism is quoted by Parthasarathimiira in his comment on Slo- 
kavartika, p. 158, but the order of the padas is inverted and tddriipyat = de-ys 
fio-bo-las must be read instead of tad-dvaye, (which is probably due to a desire of 
contrast with the trayam of I. 11). 

sva-samvittih phalam casya, tadripyad artha-niscayah, 
visayakara evasya pramanam, tena miyate. 

Lit., «Its result is also self-feeling, according to its form the object is deter- 
mined, just the image is the source of knowledge, through it it is cognized». — The 
words tadriipyad artha-nigcayah are reminiscent of artha-sartipyam asya pra- 
manam, N. b., 1.20, cp. Tatp. p. $4.7 and Kamaladila, p. 560, 18, tadriipyad 
iti saripyat. But here the term refers to a coordination between feeling and the as- 
certainment (néscaya) of the object, and evidently also to the subsequent purposive 
action, not between the point instant of reality and the image as in the NB. 
Parthas&rathi thinks that the opinion of the Sautrantikas is here expressed, 
jitanasya visayakaro nila-pitadi-riipo (instead of-rijpa) arthena jane Ghitah sa 
pramanam, cp. Tatp., p. 14.12, where the same theory is alluded to — visaya- 
sariipyam sakarasya vijhanasya pramanam, and N. Kanika, p. 256. 14 (transla- 
ted above). 

2 don-ties=artha-niscaya is eXplained as don rtogs-par-byed=artha-adhiga- 
ma, and artha-adhigama is explained in NBT, pp. 3.9 and 15.4 as the attitude 
of the cognizer, his possible purposive action. 

8 yan-rig-pa = sva-samvedana. 

* aalso» (ca) points to a possible arrangement, rnam-par-rtog-pa. 

5 snan-ba = pratibkasa. 
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consequent purposive action) are determined by it. When (we attri- 
bute the réle of) the object of cognition to its idea together with the 
cognized object as immanent in it,’ then a self-feeling corresponding 
to it arises, a feeling which determines the object either as something 
desirable or undesirable. But if we (attribute the réle) of the object 
of cognition ® to the external thing alone, then (we must attribute the 
réle) of the source of this cognition just to the image (we have of it). 
Although the self-feeling still exists in our cognition, but this its 
feature is then disregarded, and the image of the object (plays the 
part) of the source of its cognition, because this object is its (corres- 
ponding) cognized part. Whatsoever be the image reflected by our 
cognition,® whether it be the image of something white or non-white 
or of any other colour, this image together with the object possessing 
this shape will have the function of producing‘ the cognition. Thus a 
variety of functions is attributed metaphorically to (what essentially 
is but the same fact of) cognition. They can be differently arranged 
(either as a content or as an act), either as a cognizing agency or as 
its object, (but merely) in imagination, because (in absolute reality) 
all elements of existence® are devoid of any causal efficiency.® 


1 Lit. «If the object (don = artha) is the knowledge (ses-pa = jana) together 
with the object (yul = visaya)». 

3 gzhal-bya = prameya. 

8 g¢s-pa-la snan-ba = jhana-pratibhasa. 

4 hjal-bar-byed-do = pramapayati. 

5 chos-thams-cad ni bya-ba dan bral-ba = nirvyaparah sarve dharmah, (pra- 
titya-samutpannatvat). The old Buddhist formula of causation ag « dependently- 
together-origination» is here alluded to by Dignaga, this fundamental idea of 
causation from which the whole millenial later developement of Buddhist philo- 
sophy started. The elements of existence are coordinated (asmin sati tdam bha- 
vati), they cannot encroach or obtrude upon one another, op, my Central Con-~ 
ception, p. 28 and my Nirvana, p. 39 ff. 

8 Samvedana = samvit = samvitti = rig-pa = rnam-par-rig-pa is usually de- 
fined as one of the synopyms of jfana, cp. Kamalasila, p. 563.11, but the sub- 
jective side of knowledge, its immediate data as revealed in introspection are more 
especially meant, hence it is often used as a synonym of anubhava = myon-ba. It 
is evidently closely related to vedan@ = vedana@-skandha = tshor-ba in the sense 
of the feelings of pleasure and pain, According to the Abhidharma these feelings 
are external (vigaya) with respect to consciousness (citta). In Nyfya they are exter- 
nal (visaya) with respect to cognition (buddhi), although inhering inthe Soul. The 
Sankhyas went the length of declaring them objects of the external world, against 
which theory both the Naiyayiks and the Buddhists protested, cp. NBT, p. 11. 9 ff. 
The later Buddhists, on the contrary, identified them with the Ego. They admitted 
no other Ego than the feelings of desirability or non-desirability. They insisted on 
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§ 5—12. Comment or JINENDRABUDDHI. 
(Bstan hgyur, v. 115, ff. 365. 8. ff.). 


(36, 8). At first the réle of the resulting content of cognition was 
attributed to the cognition? of the objective (part). (Now it is attri- 
buted to the subjective part), therefore the word «also», pointing to 
an alternative arrangement,? has been inserted. The word «here» 
points to sense-perception (which is the subject matter) of the prece- 
ding passage. (368.8). (The author) mentions a subjective part, (the 
self-feeling of either desire or aversion) and an objective part, (the 
object-feeling of something either white or of another colour). «Its 


this double division, abandoning thus the third item, the indifferent feeling admit- 
ted in Abhidharma, ep. Abh. Koda, I. 14, evidently because the indifferent state, 
the state without any feeling, would be nohody’s state, the substitute for the Ego 
being absent. Although the NBT, p. 11.6 ff., defines svasamvedana as jhanasya 
anubhava, it clearly defines it as sukh@dy-akarah and insists that there is absolute- 
ly no such conscious state from which every feeling would be absent. The «feeling » 
of the presence in us of a perception is evidently conceived as belonging to the 
emotional sphere and is put on the same line as the feeling of pleasure or ease. 
Jinendrabuddhi explains it also as ses-pa-yi ni 3es-pa = jnanasya jhanam (cp. 
Mdo, vol. 115, f. 37.1), with reference to Dignaga’s words that the result of 
cognition is self-consciousness (svasamvitti), as a feeling of something either desira- 
ble or undersirable. But he seemingly makes some distinction between the sensation 
of ease and the «sense of sameness» -sa@riipya-vedana, cp. below p. 894. Partha- 
sarathimisra pregnantly remarks, loco cit. p. 158, visayak@ro visaya-visayal, 
svasamvittis tu vijfana-visayd. Thus cognition is cut off by sva-samvittt from its 
owner, the cognizing Ego, but at the same time it is also cut off from the external 
world. For the Realist the result of cognition is the full perception of an external 
object; the object, for the Buddhist, being immanent, the result is also immanent. 
This has been expressed as essential identity of cognition and its result, of the 
cause and the result of knowledge (prama@na and prama@na-phalam). This celeb- 
rated Buddhist theory evoked a unanimous protest of all other schools and was 
very often misunderstood. There being only one fact of cognition, there is no sepa- 
rate cognizer and no cognized object, no object external with respect to cognition. 
‘What the other schools conceive as cognizer and cognized become all merged in 
cognition. Keeping this in our mind we may arbitrarily differentiate this one fact of 
cognition by diverse analogies and metapbors as an agent, an act, an instrument 
and an object. Previously «coordination» artha-sa@ripyam was established as the 
source of knowledge and artha-pratiti as its result, although both are the same, 
But other arrangements are also possible, e. g., sva-samvitti may also be construc- 
ted as a kind of result. The Realists have inherited this theory of a double result 
which according to them is either prama or hanopadana-buddht, cp Slokavart., 
pratyaksa, Kar, 68 ff, and Tarkabhasga, p. 28, 
1 Lit., «a feeling of the object», yul-rig-pa = visaya-vedanam. 
2 rnam-par-brtag-pai don = vikalpitarthah. 
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reflex itself!» means its own reflex, itself, the real reflex itself? also 
(appearing) as «grasping» aspect. (36>. 1). It is the reflex of this cogni- 
tion as cognizing just its own self. This means that this aspect of our 
cognition is a reflex from within,? which has the form of the cognition 
of a cognition, ie., (of self-cognition), the cognition of its own self. 
(360, 2), As to the expression («the object-feeling»), «the reflex of the 
object», it admits of a (double) interpretation. (If we, siding with the 
Realists), take our stand on the existence of an external world, it will 
mean an image* corresponding to an (external) object. If not, (i. e., 
if the existence of an external world is denied), it will (simply) mean 
the representation,® (the idea), of that object. Indeed, the object is 
then the «grasped» part (immanent) in cognition, since that is what in 
common life is called® an object, (and both the realist and the idealist 
likewise call it an object). 


§ 6. THE RESULT OF OUR COGNITION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE IDEALIST. 


(36>. 3). The words «in that case’ (the result will be an image 
corresponding to an external object)» contain the following (implica- 
tion). The question whether an external world exists or not is otiose® 
In either case what we really have an experience ® of, are (sensations 
and) images.?° (Its subjective part), the self-feeling, the experiencing of 
the Ego, (may be regarded) as a result.!* (36. 4), The (author) asks, 
why? i.e., for what reason? It would not be right to attribute to this 


1 hdit snafi-ba ran hid-do = asya pratibhasah svayam eva, 
2 rani-gi ho-bot snaii-ba = svariipa-protibhasa. 
8 raii-fid-kho-nas snaii-iio = svasminn eva bhasate. 
4 yul Ita-bur snaii-ba = visayavad bhasate. 
5 yul hdit snavi-bao = asya visayasya pratibhasah, 
8 tha-sftad-byas-pa = vyavahriyate, 
7 dei zhes pa evidently refer to det tshe... 
8 Lit. «whether the external object exists or also not, whatsoever (the case 
may be)...». 
® fams-su myon-la = anubhiiyate = vedyate. 
10 snai-ba-can-gyi ses-pa = akaravaj-jfianam, sensations are of course also 
meant. 
1 ran fams-su myon-ba, 
12 The Realist and the Idealist can agree in visualizing this fact as a kind of 
a relative result, they will disagree, if the cognition of an external object is sup- 
posed to be the result. We must understand that the feeling evoked by the idea 
with the object included in it will be the result. 
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internal aspect of our cognition the réle of a result for the simple 
reason that self-consciousness exists.1 The Realist will not admit it, 
because (he has an other result in view, viz.), the function of our 
sense-faculties, (according to him), is to cognize the external objects, 
and not (mere) ideas.? (36.5). And (from his standpoint) it would not 
be right to maintain that the cognition of an object is nothing but 
the cognition of its idea, since (for him) the object is different from 
the idea. Therefore he will never admit that the self-consciousness of 
the idea is the result (arrived at in cognition). This is the meaning of 
the question. (The author) answers: (for the Idealist it is a result 
nevertheless, because our behaviour) towards the ob- 
ject is determined® by it. Such is the reason; the follo- 
wing words (of the author) are only an explanation on that meaning. 
The word «indeed»* means «because». Because, when the cognized 
object is immanent® in cognition, the cognizing individual cognizes 
something either desirable for him or not, according to what he inter- 
nally feels.* Therefore it is right to attribute the réle of a result to 
this internal feeling. 

(360.7). The object immanent (in cognition) means cognition to- 
gether with the object. «Together with the object» here means an 
object whose essence is equivalent to the «grasped» aspect of the 
idea,’ it refers to the standpoint (of the Idealists), of those for whom 
(cognizability is cogitability), every thing cognizable is internal, since 
this alone is the ascertainable object. 

(36b, 8). Because, even from the standpoint of the Realist, even if 
we admit the existence of an external world, since every thing here 
is nothing but sensation (and image),* there is nothing real beyond 
our ideas,® therefore, if we only have a mental state in which a desire 


1 because everything is the result of something. 

3 rnam-par-ses-pa = vijnana. 

3 fies-pa= niyata. 

1 ni = hi; gan-gi tshe ni = yada hi, the text in the Peking Bstan-hgyur, Mdo. 
vol. 95, f. 96%. 1 omits ni. 

5 yul-dan-beas-pai don yin-la. 

8 ran-rig-pa dan rjes-su mthun-pai don = sva-samvedana-anuripa-artha. 

1 geun-byai cha-sas-kyt mtshan-fid-can-gyi grub-gyi... 

8 rnam-par-rig-pa-tsam = samvedana-matram. 

9 §ee-pa-las tha-dad-pat dios-po med-pai-phyir = jianat prthag vastu- 
abhavat. 
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is felt, we then have a judgment regarding the object desired? (and 
the possible purposive action). In the contrary case we have neither 
{judgment nor possible action). 


§ 7. THE SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
THE IDEALIST. 


(378.2). But how is it then that our knowledge experiences its 
own self*? Is it not bad logic® to assume the immanent existence in 
one real entity of the relations of object, subject and instrument * (or 
process) of cognition? 

(37a,2). This can be explained in the following way. From the 
stand-point of Absolute Reality® the relations of object (subject and 
instrument of knowledge) do not exist at all. But there is no contra- 
diction in thus using these® (expressions) in common life, although 
they are (really) identical’ (as referring to the same reality), just as 
(we say, «light) illuminates (by its lustre», instead of simply saying 
«there is light»). (37a. 3). Light, indeed, does not depend on something 
else, (e. g.) on a lamp,‘ in order to light up (an object). A (separate) action 
of «lighting up» does not exist in reality. Light, as soon as it appears,® 


1 = buddhav eva yada iccha anubhiiyate, tada@ artha-iccha nisciyate, 

2 ci-ltar Ses-pa bdag-nid-kyis bdag-nid kams-su myon = katham jitanam at- 
mana Gtmanam anubhavati? 

3 rigs-pa ma-yin-pa = na yujyate. 

4 = tasminn eva karma-kartr-karana-bhavo na yujyate. — We usually speak 
of a cognizing Ego and a cognized object, or of an act of cognition and its content. 
The Hindus in the first case use the triplet (triput?) of agent, object and instru- 
ment, corresponding to the grammatical notions of a Nominative, Accusative and 
Instrumental case (karta@, karma, karana, all are k@rakas in different degrees). In 
epistemology they correspond to pramatr, prameyam, pramanam. In the second 
case the Hindus speak of instrument (pramanam = prama-karanam = prama-sa- 
dhakatama-karanam=prama@-prokrsta-upakarakam) and result (pramana-phalam= 
prama = pramanasya kriya), Thus the Hindus use the expression «instrunient » 
when we would speak of an act, the expression the «instrument’s result», or the 
act when we would speak of a content (pramiti = prama = pramiti-kriya = pra- 
ma&na-phalam), 

5 don-dam-par = paramarthatah. 

6 = tatra tatha vyavahGro na virudhyate. 

1 dei bdag-tid-kyi-phyir = tadatmyat. 

8 rab-tu-gsal-ba sgron-me = prakasa-pradipa, 

® rab-tu-gsal-bai bdag-Aid-du skye-bzhin-pa. 
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is nothing but the action of lighting up. It is a mere facon de parler* 
when we say that light does shed light. (374.4). In the same manner 
we can in common life make use of the expression «knowledge® en- 
lightens something», but knowledge as soon as it appears is nothing 
else but the (fact of) our awareness ® of something. (There is no diffe- 
rence between the act of being intent upon an object and the corres- 
ponding content of that knowledge). (Neither is there in reality any 
external object different from the content of our knowledge). Even if 
we take our stand (on Realism and maintain the existence of an) 
external world, (we must confess) that our knowledge of an (external) 
object goes only as far as our sensations go To feel inter- 
nally the object as it really is (externally), is 
impossible. This has been already pointed out above. (378. 5). 
The intention of the author is here the following one. In the prece- 
ding part of his work he has established that self-consciousness, (or 
introspection), is one of the varieties of direct knowledge, (just as 
sense-perception is in regard to external objects). It has been also 
stated that the essence of knowledge consists in the fact that it is 
self-conscious. If after that the author speaks of a result, we could 
naturally imagine that the result of this variety of our knowledge 
alone is meant. Thus the words «something is cognized which is desi- 
rable or undesirable accordingly as we internally feel it» — these 
words could be misunderstood as referring to introspection alone. 


(37.1). But the result is (our attitude towards the cognized 
object, the possibility of a corresponding purposive action, and) 
this refers to all the varieties of direct knowledge, (not to intro- 
spection alone). Therefore, in order to repudiate the doubt, the author 
says, «when the idea with the object included in it is the thing cog- 
nized, etc.». The words «thing cognized» refer to the content of our 


expression yatharthanubhata is used by the Realists as a definition of right know- 
ledge, cp. Tarka-sangraha, § 35, just as the above mentioned blo = buddhi = 
jftana is their term of predilecfion for knowledge, cp. ibid § 34. 

1 = vastv-atmika prakagana-kriyapi nasti, prakasa-Gtmakatvena jayamanah 
Ssvayam eva prakagam karoti iti cacana-matram(= brjod-pa-hbah-zhig-go). 

2 blo = buddhi. 

3 myon-bai-bhag-id-du skye-bzhin-pai blo = anubhavadtmatvena jayamana 
buddhih, 

4 myoii-ba ji-lta-ba-bzhin kho-nar don rtogs kyi, don ji-lta-ba bzhin myoii-ba 
ni ma-yin-no = yathanubharam era artha-pratitir, na tu yatharthanubharam. 
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knowledge. And the words «with the object included in it» refer to 
all varieties of direct cognition without exception. 


(37>. 2). Thus the meaning is the following one. When our know- 
ledge is visualized as a content produced by an act of cognizing, we 
then may envisage the result as a cognition which determines our 
attitude in regard to the thing cognized, (whether it be an external 
object or its mere idea, does not matter). However this will not repre- 
sent a special result of introspection, but whatsoever be the content 
of our cognition, it will also be included in this result (The content 
of a cognition in so far it determines our purposive actions may 
be envisaged by both the Realist and the Idealist as its result, 
since we only artificially distinguish between the content and the act 
of cognition).* 

(370.3), When we here, (as Idealists), maintain that the result of 
knowledge is not the cognition of an external world, but self-con- 
sciousness, (in the presentation of an object we feel desirable), we must 
attribute the function of the means (by which that result is attained) 
only to the grasping aspect (of that same representation). 


2 Lit, 379,5—87.38. ,,But (read ho-na with Narthang instead of kho-na in 
Peking ed.) what is the use, without telling just this «a thing is cognized which is 
either desirable or undesirable in accordance with self-feeling», in (telling) this- 
«the thing is together with the object at that time»? There is an aim (dgos-pa = 
prayojana)! Because self-feeling was previously said to be a source of knowledge 
and by it just the own form of knowledge is being felt (—jiuna-srarupam eva ve- 
dyate); thus, after having clearly ascertained that it is a result of just self-feeling, 
after that also when it is said «a thing is cognized which is either desirable or 
undesirable in accordance with self-feeling» this result is settled exlusively in 
regard to self-feeling-direct-perception (= svasamvedana-pratyaksa), thus there 
might be some aim. Thus it is the aim of all (this) source of knowledge. Therefore, 
in order to repudiate that (aim), it is said «when (yai-gi tshe ne) knowledge 
together with the object (= visaya) is the thing (= artha)». And this word «thing» 
expresses «the cognized (thing) ». And these (words) «together with the object» are 
no exception with regard to the totality (of perception). Therefore thus it is said 
«when cognition is referred to as something cognized from the source of know- 
ledge (= pramanasya prameyam yada apeksyate), at that time a thing is cognized 
according to self-feeling, thus it is not exclusively the result of self-feeling, but 
thus « when it is also an object then also»“. 

2 We must thus distinguish between two kinds of introspection (sva-samvedana), 
a fully developed one consisting in a conscious observation of our internal life, and 
a feeling of the self whicb, according to Buddhists, is immediate (nirvikalpaka), 
always present, belonging to the nature of our consciousness, because every con- 
sciousness is necesssrily selfconscious. The Realists denia) refers to the latter kind. 
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§ 8. THE RESULT OF COGNITION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
REALIST. 


The following question then arises. If such can be the result from 
the standpoint of the Idealist, how can it be the same from the stand- 
point of the Realist? 

This question is answered by the following words of the author, 
«when the external object alone is cognized, 
(when the object is not immanent in our know- 
ledge), then this its image becomes (in its tota- 
lity) the means of cognizing it». 

(37b, 5). From the standpoint of the Realist we can nevertheless 
imagine the fact of self-consciousness as a kind of result. But then we 
will not ascribe to the «grasping aspect» of the image the function of 
a «means» of cognition, as the Idealist does. We will assume that the 
whole mental image of the object takes up the réle of a means of 
knowledge, (viz., of asource of our cognition of the external world). 


(37.6). But does not the Realist likewise admit the existence of 
a «grasping aspect» of our images, since its existence is revealed by 
introspection? Why then should he not admit that the rdéle of a means 
accomplishing the act of cognition appertains to this grasping aspect 
only? In answer to this question we have the following words of the 
author, — 


«then, although self-consciousness exists, (the 
image of the object represents the means of 
cognizing it, the fact of self-consciousness is, 
then neglected»). 


1 Lit., f. 37°.3—6. «Here, if there is no external object, self-consciousness 
(ran-rig-pa = sva-samvedana) being established as the result, the grasping form is 
said to be the instrument of knowledge. And therefore, if the external object does 
not exist as the thing to be cognized, just as, self-consciousness being established 
as the result, the grasping aspect is admitted as the means of knowledge, just so, 
also if the externa] thing to be cognized exists, the grasping aspect alone is the 
means of knowledge, — this is questioned. Therefore, in order to repudiate this, it 
is said «at what time etc.». When the external thing is cognized, altbough we also 
establish self-consciousness as the result, but the mental fact (Ses-pa) of the image 
(pratibhasa) of the object is wholly (m@tram) assumed to be the means, and not its 
grasping form, as it is the case of mere internal knowledge». 
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That our knowledge is self-conscious both the Realist and the Ide- 
alist equally admit,’ but if the object of cognition is represented by 
a really existing external world, it would not be logical to represent 
self-cognition as the means of cognizing it. This aspect of our know- 
ledge is, accordingly, neglected, and our images of the external things 
are alone considered to be the means of cognizing them, not the 
simultaneous image of our internal life, since in regard to the exter- 
nal object the latter cannot be logically constructed as a cause produ- 
cing its cognition?* 

(388.1). Because the feeling of ease® (has its own object), it has 
not an object of something foreign to it. If the «grasping» aspect, (of 
the idea is turned upon itself), if its object is the idea itself, how can 
it then constitute our means of cognizing (not this idea, but) the 
external object? If cognition has for its object one thing, it becomes 
impossible to declare that it is the means of cognizing another thing! 

(384. 2). (The following words of the author contain the answer to 
this question). He points to the cause of the distinction.* «Because, 
says he, this (external) object is the cognized part (corresponding to 
its cognition)». «Cognized» means ascertained > (with logical necessity). 


§ 9. No REAL KNOWLEDGE BEYOND SENSATION. 


(The author further says): «Whatsoever (be the image 
reflected in our cognition, whether it be the 


1 The Naiyfyikas have anu-vyavasaya as self-consciousness of knowledge, the 
Mimamskas jfatataya jiana-anumanam, cp, above p. 355 n, 1, but this they both 
distinguish from the perception of pleasure and pain which they consider to be 
direct (pratydksa), cp. above p. 891 n. 2. 

2 Lit., 87>. 6—8. «But the thesis being «when the external object is the thing 
cognized », then also do we not necessarily assume a grasping form (= grahakakara), 
since we are internally conscious of it (= sva-samviditatvat)? Why do we not at 
that time establish it as the means of cognizing? To this he says «at that time 
although we are internally conscious of cognition etc....» Cognition is being inter- 
nally felt (sva-samvedyam instead of sva-samvedanam, as in Dignaga’s text?), thus 
are the words to be connected. Although the self-revealed self-form (ran-rig-par 
bya-bat rafi-gi fio-bo = svasamvedya-svabhava) exists at all times, nevertheless, 
independently from it, there being an external thing cognized, the reflecting (snai- 
ba-fiid = pratibhasitvam) of the object cognized alone is the means, the reflecting 
of the self (sva-pratibhasitvam) is not, becanse wheu there is an external object, it 
is not logical that this should be the producer (= tasya sadhanatvam na yujyate)». 

8 Peking éd. mi-rig-pa ni, Narthang ed. yi-ran-ba ni. 

4 mtshan-ma-fiid-la rgyu gsuis-pa. 

5 = prameyam tti niscetavyam ity arthah. 
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image of something white, of something non- 
white or of any other colour, this image toget- 
her with the object possessing that colour will 
have the function to produce the cognition)». 


(388, 2). The meaning (of this passage) is that our knowledge of 
the external (world) reaches only so far as our images go.’ (The Rea- 
list also cognizes only the image, albeit he speaks of the object). It is 
here just as in the case (of inference). When we say that we have 
inferred the presence of fire from the presence of smoke, we, as a mat- 
ter of fact? do not at all infer it from (smoke itself), but from the 
image of smoke which is produced by (something corresponding to it)® 
In the same manner, when (the Realist) says that the means of co- 
gnizing the external object is its image, we must understand that it 
is our internal sensation stimulated by the (object). 

(382. 4), (Initially) we have only the feeling of something either 
pleasant or unpleasant, so far it is only self-feeling, (not object-feeling), 
Whatsoever be the object, say, a patch of colour, it (initially) appears 
in the shape of some personal feeling. Then another feeling arises 
which (we call the sense of sameness) consisting in coordination® 
(between an image and the initial sensation). This our sense of same- 
ness determines the object (and our possible reaction to it). It is not 
otherwise. In this sense only have we in our images (something like) 
an instrument of cognizing the external world.* 


(388.6). However, in so saying do we not admit that only an 
image is cognized as produced from an (initial) sensation’? Why then 


2 Lit., f, 38%. 2 «Knowledge indeed ascertains the external object by the force 
of the cognized form ». 

2 diios-su = vastutah. 

3 rgyu-can-gyi du-bai ses-pas = hetumad-dhiima-jianena. 

4 dei-sgrub-par-byed-pa-can ran-rig-pas = tat-sadhakavat@ sva-samvedanenas 

5 hdra-bai bdog-nid-kyi raii-rig-pa = sGrupyatmaka-svasamvedana, 

6 Lit. f. 388.4—6. «Thus indeed, howsoever the form of the object is definitely 
settled in knowledge in the form of pleasant, unpleasant etc., thus thus self-feeling 
displays itself; howsoever it appears, thus thus the object, the pleasant, unpleasant 
colour etc., is determined. Because if it is born in this form, then there is self- 
feeling whose essence is sameness with it, and from it, through its influence, the 
object is being determined, not otherwise, therefore the reflex of the object is the 
means of cognizing ». 

7 yul dan hdra-ba-itid ran-rig-pai nor sgrub-par-byed-pa-fid = arthena saha 
saripyam stasamvedana-ripena sadhakam (yramanam), cp. N. b. I. 19. 
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has the author not simply said «an image appears», instead of saiyng 
«the object is cognized through its image»? The intention of the 
author was to point to the fact that self-feeling assumes here the 
function of object-feeling, and this produces the perceptual judgment 
(in the form «this is a blue patch»), But this does not interfere with 
the obvious fact that only a substitute for the external object is co- 
gnized and this alone is the result of (our knowledge of the external 
world) 

(388. 8). Thus it is that our representations of an act of knowledge 
(as intent upon the cognition of an external object) and of its resul- 
ting content (are different views taken) of the same fact. (The result 
is not a knowledge of the external world, since even the Realist must 
admit) that all our proofs for the existence of an external world are 
nothing but our sensations.’ 


§ 10. Tas Unrate Reauiry. 


(38>.1). But (if the parts of an act of cognition and of its result 
can be arbitrarily assigned), why then has it been said (by the author) 
that the result (of the act of cognizing) is self-consciousness? 

This has been said from the standpoint of Ultimate 
Reality.® Self-consciousness represents the result, because (there is 
nothing beyond it), it is identical* with our knowledge (in general). 
It is not a contradiction, when it is said that the cognition of the 
object can be regarded as a result because artificially> (we can diffe- 


1 Lit., f. 88*.6—8. «However, is it not here admitted that the coordination 
with the object in the form of a self-feeling is cognized as the producer? Therefore 
he ought to have said «because this appears through its influence»; why there he 
has said «through it that object is cognized»? There is an intention! Since that 
self-feeling, which represents the function of object-feeling, produces the ascertai- 
nement of the object, therefore he has thus said, in order to make clear that just 
the feeling of the substitute of an object (= upacarita-artha-vedanam era) must be 
considered as the result ». 

2 Lit., f. 38>. 8—38>. 1. «Thus instrument and result of knowledge have no 
different object (or domain yul = visaya), because it has been said that there is a 
self-feeling of just that what is a proof far whatever is external (= yasyaiva bahya- 
sya sadhanam tasyaiva sva-samvedanam iti vacanat)n. 

8 don-dam-par = paramarthatah. 

4 dei-bdag-nid-kyi-phyir = tadatmyat, because of « existential identity » which 
must be distinguished from «logical identity», cp. NBT, transl. p. 69 ff. 

5 ne-bar btags-pas = upacarat, «metaphorically». 
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rentiate it in a process and a result and then the supposed cognition 
of the object will be the result). (38>. 2). Here, since there is nothing 
existent beyond mere sensations (and images)? the «grasping» aspect 
of the image is said to represent the act® of cognition and its «gras- 
ped» aspect the object* of cognition. 

(38b. 2). The controverted (point) is here the following one. How 
is it possible that from the standpoint of a philosopher who denies 
the existence of an externa] world, there nevertheless is a differenti- 
ation of the «grasping» and the «grasped» aspect in that knowledge, 
which in itself does not contain any differentiation of a source and (a 
result) of cognition? Therefore, in order to solve this doubt, it is said 
«thus it is (that our knowledge appears in different aspects»). 

The general meaning of this passage is the following one. From 
the standpoint of «Thisness»,* (i.e, of Absolute Reality) there is 
no difference at all! But hampered as we are by Transcendental 
Illusion,® (we perceive only a refraction of reality). All that we 
know is exclusively its indirect® appearence as differentiated by the 
construction of a difference of a subject and an object. (38b,5). There- 
fore the differentiation into cognition and its object is made from the 
empirical’? point of view, but not from the point of view of Absolute 
Reality.* 

(38>. 5). But how is it that a thing which is in itself not differen- 
tiated appears as differentiated ? 

(Through illusion!) Just as, when our faculty (of vision) is 
damaged by magical interference or other causes, we deem to disting- 
uish separate bodies of elephants and other animals in what are 
simply clumps of clay, and just as in a desert at a great distance we 
may perceive (fata morgana) and small objects seeming to be large; just 
so this our consciousness, because we are blinded by a Transcendental 
Illusion, appears in a form which in reality it does not possess. 


1 rnam-par-rig-pa-tsam-fid-la = samvedana-matre eva. 
2 pramana. 

3 prameya. 

4 de-kho-na-nid = tathata. 

5 ma-rig-pa = avidya. 

6 mtshon-pa hbah-zhig ste = laksyate eva. 

7 yatha-drstam. 

8 yatha-tathatam. 

9 ma-rig-pa = avidya = avidya-vasana. 
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§ 11. THE sTRUCTURE OF EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


(38b, 7). (Objection), We cannot imagine that those (forms of our 
consciousness) which actually exist are produced by a force (compa- 
rable to) magic or (disease), because those whose faculty of vision is 
normal and who observe the objects at close distance are free from 
such (illusive) perceptions, 

(38>. 8). (This is answered in the following words), «thus the 
foundation of our multiform cognitive consci- 
ousness (is its double aspect as subject and 
object), (and on this foundation a further) con- 
struction is raised in the double shape of the 
two methods of cognition! and their respective 
two different objects. 

The word «thus» points to the two aspects of our consciousness 
(its subject aspect and its object aspect), which have just been menti- 
oned. «Cognitive consciousness» is consciousness as it is engaged in 
the action of cognizing. What about it? It is »multiform», i. e., it is 
differentiated in (two) forms. Those forms are meant which the (above 
mentioned) Transcendental Illusion exhibits as our distinctly differen- 
tiated consciousness? i. e., as its «grasping» aspect and (its grasped 
aspect). 

(398.2). When it is said «a further construction is raised in the 
shape of the two methods of cognition and their respective two diffe- 
rent objects»,3 these words mean that, first of all, we have as (one) 
subject aspect, pure sensation* without any other mental construction ° 
and its (respective) object® the (absolutely concrete) particular,’ (the 
thing in itself), a vivid simple reflex,* representing the object-aspect. 


1 Lit., « And on the substratum (ie-bar-blavs-nas = upadaya) of the multiform 
cognitive consciousness it is being arranged (ie-bar-hdogs = upacaryate) as the 
cognizing and cognized parts thus and thus», 

2 Thus the «clear and distinct» cognitions which Descartes thought to be a 
guarantee of truth are here just the reverse of truth; in this idealistic system, only 
empirically true; and eo ipso they are trascendentally an illusion. 

8 Lit., «when thus and thus etc. is said». 

4 mnon-sum tshad-ma = pratyaksa-pramana. 

5 rnam-parertog-pa dan bral-ba = nirvikalpaka. 

6 gzun-bai rnam-pa = grahya-akara. 

7 ran-gi mtshan-nid = svalaksana. 

8 gsal-bar snai-ba = sphutabha, 
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Further we have another subject-aspect? in the shape of inference *% 
(or judgment) which is produced by a logical connection® (and we 
have its respective) object, the Universal* which is a non-vivid (ab- 
stract) reflex following upon the specific vividness of the sensation- 
reflex.5 It (also) represents an object-aspect.® 

(398.4). The words «this construction is raised» means it exists 
empirically.’ These words contain the following suggestion. They are 
an indication of what the essence of a source of our knowledge and of 
its (respective) object are from the empirical point of view.® (And this 
indication is made mainly) in order to clear up the deep obscurity of 
misconceptions.® (392.5). Only that knowledge which transcends the 
(boundaries) of the empirical world? is free from Transcendental 
Illusion.” It is the cognition of the immaculate,” genuine?* Absolute.* 
Its exclusive domain is the (absolutely) real object,> (the real thing 
in itself), 

(398.6). (The act of cognition cannot be distinguished from its 
content, moreover) because all elements of existence 


1 hdzin-pai rnam-pa = grahaka-akara. 

2 rjes-su-dpag-pa tshad-ma = anumana-pramana; it ie clear that whatsoever 
is not pure sensation is thrown into the category of indirect cognition or inference, 
The perceptual judgment «this is blue» or the negative judgment «there is here 
no jar» are also included in the category of judgments (adhyavasdya) and are not 
sensations, sensation (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa) is only an element in the perceptual 
judgment. 

8 rtags-las skyes-pa = lingad utpanna, linga is the triripa-linga or invariable 
connection. 

£ spyii-mtshan-fiid = sdmanya-laksana, it is clear that every thing possessing 
general! features is included in the category of general essences or Universals. 

5 gsal-bai bye-brag-la rjes-su-hgro-ba-lta-bu mi-gsal-bar snafi-ba = sputatra- 
visesam anugacchann iva asputa-pratibhasah, i. e., the image and the perceptual 
judgment which follow the first moment of pure sensation contain already abstrac- 
tion or «non-vividness». 

6 gzun-byai rnam-pa = grahya-akara. 

7 = upacaryate itt vyavahriyate. 

8 = vyamtharasya pramina-prameya-svariipam. 

9 log-par-rtogs-pa-rnams-kyi kun-tu-rmons-pa bsal-bai ched-du = vipratipattt- 
nam sam-moha-nirakaranartham. 

10 hjig-rten-las hdas-pa kho-na = atindriyam eva, lokottaram eva. 

11 rnam-par-hkhrul-bas spafi-pa = vyaghata-sinyam. 
12 dri-med = amala. 

18 Aams-par-med-pa-anupahata. 

14 don-dam-pa = paramartha. 

15 yan-dag-pa ni gzhal-bya-o = samyak-prameyam. 
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have no causal efficiency, (they simply appear in mutual 
coordination without obtruding upon one another).1 These words sug- 
gest that the (supposed) cognizing activity of cognition? is an 
illusion. 

(398, 6). The empirical condition of existence, the essence of which 
is not to appear in one aspect, (but always in the double aspect of a thing 
and of its efficiency), this condition does not exist as absolute reality, 
because (Monism), not Plurality is that aspect of the Universe which 
is ultimately real.* Plurality is nothing but illusion* and (we, worldly 
beings to whom absolute) knowledge non refracted into the (double) 
form of subject and object is inaccessible, must be regarded as blinded 
by (the glamour) of Transcendental Illusion!*® 


§ 12. KNOWLEDGE AND Errcr. 


(398, 8). But now, if all the knowledge of those beings to whom 
absolute knowledge is inaccessible® is incomplete, how can it be that 
we nevertheless determine what is right and what is wrong cogni- 
tion ?? 

(398, 8). To this objection we give the following reply. Although 
the Biotic Force (which propels our sensations independently from an 
external world) creates illusion (with regard to cognition of absolute 
reality), it nevertheless contains a (fundamental) difference, (according 
to which some of our cognitions are right and others are wrong).® 
When, e. g., a perception of water has been produced and it is followed 


1 This is equivalent to the general formula of pratitya-samutpada. 

2 Se8-pai rig-pa-de = etaj jnanasya vedanam. 

8 de-kho-na-nid-du chos-gan-la-yan rnam-pa-gcig-min-pa mthon-bai bdag-nid- 
kyi tha-sfiad srid-pa-ma-yin-te, rnam-pa-rnams yons-su ma grub-pa-iid-kyi-phyir- 
ro =tathataya yasminn api dharma aneka-akara-darsana-Gtmaka-vyavaharo na 
sambhavati Gkaranam aparinispannatvat, lit. «In absolute existence (tathataya) 
the empirical condition (vyavahara), whose essence is to perceive not-one form 
(i. ., plurality) does not exist with respect to whatsoever an element (dharma), 
because the forms are not the absolute aspect ». 

4 de-nt hkhrul-ba kho-na-ste = te hi (sc. Gkarah) mithy@ eva. 

5 ma-rig-pas lon-ba-rnams ni gan rig-par-bya-ba dai rig-par-byed-pai rnam- 
pa-med-pai Ses-pa-la yan de-ltar bliao =avidyaya In ye andhas tatha vedya-vedaka- 
Gkara-rahita-jianam api pagyanti. 

6 de-kho-na-nid mi ses-pa-rnams-kyt = tathatam ajanatam. 

7 tshad-ma dan cig-s0s rnam-par-bzhag = pramanetara-ryavastha., 

8 ne-bar-bslad-pai bag-chags-kyis khyad-par yod-par gyur-ba-las te, lit. «the 
difference exists owing to a defective Biotic Force». 
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by the (corresponding) tactile sensations, and then by the sensations? 
of drinking and of satisfied thirst, (these sensations) do not deceive 
us empirically? and on account of that they are right knowledge. 
Different sensations would not agree with such a (normal) Biotic 
Force, and on account of that they are wrong cognitions, (From this 
standpoint right knowledge is knowledge uncontradicted by experience, 
without any regard to its absolute truth). 

(39, 2). However, (if our knowledge refers only to ideas), how is 
it that we infer the existence of a cause from the existence of its result? 

Why should this be impossible? 

Because (in this case, in the case of inference), the idea of smoke, 
e. g., always comes first and the idea of fire follows, since (in this 
case) we do not experience any sensation of fire before the sensation 
of smoke. Therefore we necessarily should conclude that smoke is not 
produced by fire (but, on the contrary, that smoke produces fire, since 
the idea of fire arises after the idea of smoke, smoke comes first)? 

(39b, 3). This objection is not founded! In the uninterrupted run 
of conscious moments (which makes up our personality), a special 
moment arises when the Biotic Force produces a sensation of fire, from 
this sensation the sensation of some smoke is produced,’ it is not pro- 
duced at random by any sensation. Therefore the idea of smoke is 
suggestive of the (idea of fire), it points to the appearance of an idea 
having the form of fire which is (also) clearly evoked by the Biotic 
Force in the cognizing individual. 

(396.5), Here the fact representing the cause is inferred, just as 
from a certain taste etc. we can infer the existence of the colours and 
other (qualities which always go together). Thus there can be no 
quarrel (regarding this question). 


1 reg-pa = sparéa, 2 rkyen-rnams = pratyayah. 

8 srid-pa tha-sitad-la mi-slu-ba = bhava-vyavah@ra-avisamvadin. 

4 rnam-pa-de-lta-bui bag-chags dan bral-bai-phyir = tadréa-aka@ra-vasana- 
abhavat. 

5 met rnam-pa-can-gyi ses-pa-bskyed-pai bag-chags-kyt khyad-par-dan-ldan- 
pa-kho-nai sems-kyi rgyud-ni du-bar snan-bat blo skyed-par-byed-kyt, gati-ci-yai- 
run-bas ni ma yin-no = agny-akaravaj-jnana-utpadaka-vasana-visesasyaiva citta- 
santano dhiima-pratibhasa-buddhim janayati, na tu yena kenacit (janttam). 

8 de rtogs-par-byed-pai du-bai ses-pa-ni rtogs-pa-poi bag-chags gsal-bar sad- 
pa-can mei rnam-pa-can-gyt blo hbyui-bar-hgyur-ba go-bar-byed-do = taj~jnapaka- 
dhiima-jitanam pratipattr-vasana-spasta-udbodhanavantam agny-akaravantam 
buddhy-utpadam gamayati. 
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Vacaspatimisra on Buddhist Nominalism 
(apoha-vada). 


Vacaspatimisra on Buddhist Nominalism 
(apoha-vada). 


Nyfya-virtika-titparya-tika, Vizian. ed., pp, 338.11 ff., 
Benares ed. (1925) pp. 483. 18 ff. 


I PART, 


§ 1. PRe~monary. 


Indian philosophers have devoted a great deal of attention to the problem of 
Error or IJusion, and a series of solutions have been proposed by them. The school 
example of an illusion is the erroneous perception of a piece of glittering nacre 
which at a distance is mistaken for a piece of silver. What happens in that case, 
according to the realistic schools of Nyaya and Vaisegika, is nothing more that 
what is expressed in language, one thing is mistaken for another, both being real. 
This doctrine is called anyatha-khy&@tt, or mistaking one thing for another. On the 
other extremity of philosophic opinion we have the Buddhist school of Madhya- 
mikas and the brahmanical Vedantins. For them all our cognitions are relative 
and, therefore, illusions. All cognitions are just as wrong as the perception of silver in 
stead of nacre, sarvam jfanam mithya. The only non-relative, i. e., absolute, reality 
for the Vedantins is the Cosmical Soul, or Brahma; for the Madhyamikas — the Cos- 
mica] Body of Buddha, or Dharmakaya. The first of these doctrines is termed anirva- 
caniya-khyati, cognition of the Unutterable, the second asat-khyati, cognition of the 
Unreal. There is a third solution which is called the Non-Discrimination theory 
{akhyati) or the theory of Neglected Difference (bheda-agraha). This theory is endor- 
sed by the idealistic Buddhist Logicians (ny@ya-vadino Bauddhah) and by the Pra- 
bhakara section of the Mimamsakas. According to Prabhakara error does not 
exist, sarvam jitanam pramanam. Knowledge is knowledge, it is not and cannot be 
error. What happens in the case of nacre and silver is simply the fact that we do not 
sufficiently discriminate hetween them, we neglect their difference. The per- 
ception of a glittering surface is at the bottom. It is all right, it is not error, it is 
knowledge. But it is also not the whole of the posstble approach to truth, there is 
@ difference between the glittering of silver and the glittering of nacre, a diffe- 
rence which we have failed to percelve. Having failed to percefve the difference 
(bheda-agrahat) we identify the one with the other. The Brahmanical and the Bud- 
dhist Logicians are here opposed to one another in that the first maintain a positive 
«cognition of non-difference » (abheda-graha), the second, on the contrary, maintain 
& «non-cognition of difference » (bheda-agraha). The Realists assume that the cogni- 
tion is positive because non-difference or non-existence is for them nevertheless 
something real, a «meaning» (padartha). According to the Buddhists we have a 
«non-cognition» of the difference, an imputation of identity, an imputed similarity 
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of things absolutely dissimilar (atyanta-vilaksanG@n@m salaksanyam, or sartpyam). 
The silver and the nacre are quite different, but by a common contrast, in as much 
as both contain the repudiation of the non-glittering, they can be viewed as iden- 
tical. They are more or less (kathamcit) united by a common contrast (eka-vya- 
erttya); by further contrasts (vikalpa-antarath) they will be discriminated, cp. 
N. Kanika, p. 266.15 ff, and 262.2 ff. Thus the terms anya-vy@vrtti, apoha, 
saripya and bheda-agraha are convertible. Vacaspatimisra has devoted in 
Tatp., p. 54 ff a piece of exceedingly subtle dialectics to the repudiation of the 
bheda-agraha theory, this passage being only a summary of a more detailed expo- 
sition contained in his, till now unrecovered, work Brahma-tattva-samikga, 
The same principle is applied by the Buddhists in order to clear up the mystery 
of the agreement between the mind and the things. The things are non determined 
by the mind, neither is the mind determined by the things, nor is there between 
them any pre-established harmony, but although they are absolutely heterogeneous 
and different, we mistake the one for the other, just as we mistake nacre for silver, 
by not perceiving their difference. We thus ideutify our images—which are internal, 
notional, logical constructions of our Reason, dialectical, positive-negative products 
of productive imagination — with the absolutely real things in themselves, the 
point-instants of external efficient reality. 

The same principle of Neglected Difference (bheda@graha = apoha) is also 
resorted to in order to solve the problem of the relation between the Universal and 
the Particular. For the Universal is always an image, a logical construction, a dia- 
lectical distinction, the Particular, on the other hand, i. e., the extreme concrete 
and particular, the point-instant of efficient reality, is not constructed, hence it is 
the thing as it is in itself. There is between them no similarity at all, but by ne- 
glecting all their difference and by a common contrast we can identify them. Just 
so there is no similarity at all between two cows, they are «other» entities, but by 
neglecting this there difference and by fixing our attention upon their contrast 
with, e. g., horses, we may say that they are cows, i. e., in this case, non-horses, 
If there were no objects with which they could be contrasted they would be quite 
dissimilar. 

The importance of this theory lies in the fact that it radically climinates every 
attempt to maintain the reality of Universals, whether as real entities (satta), eternal 
and ubiquitous, residing in all attaining particulars (svavisaya-sarva-gata), or as 
«meanings» (padartha), having whatsoever objective reality. Universals are purely 
notional, their indirect reality is, so to speak, dynamic, as a guide of our purposive 
actions directed towards some point of efficient, external reality. 

The theory of apoha has been first started by Dignaga in the 5th chapter of 
his Pramana-samuccaya. The first chapter of Dharmakirti’s Pramana- 
virtika is partly devoted to it. Dharmottara has written a special work on it 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol, 112). A short tract Apoha-siddhi by Ratnakirti 
(written in one night and, probably for this reason, lacking clearness) has been edi- 
ted among the Six Buddhist Ny&ya tracts, Calcutta, 1910(B.L). Sintirakgita 
has devoted to it a chapter — Sabdartha-parikga— of his compendium Tatt- 
vasangraha and Kamalaaila has commented upon it. The Tibetan literature 
dealing with the problem is very vast. Among the Brahmanical authors besides 
Vicaspatimisra whose exposition and critique is translated here, we find chap- 
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ters on it in the $loka-vartika, in the Sastradipika (p. 378 ff., Benares 1908), 
in the Ny&Sya-vartika, Nyaiya-maiijari, Nyaya-kandali etc. etc., scarcely 
any older Nyaya-work omits to devote some remarks to it. Haribhadra-stri 
the Jain (not to be confounded with the Buddhist &carya Haribhadra, the author 
of Ahhisamaya-alankara-aloka) discusses the problem in cb. IV of his 
Anek&anta-jaya-patika. 


§ 2. NAMES ARE CONNOTATIVE OF MENTAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
oR UNIVERSALS. 


(338.11). The following (theory) is here noteworthy. Names 
indeed, are (not signs of ultimate reality, but) of mental constructions. 
The objects named are the same as the objects of these constructions. 
The latter are the cause of the former, (but) we understand both as 
containing the same objective reference.* However these our mental con- 
structions have (various degrees of unreality, from this point of view) 
they can be divided in four classes inasmuch as their objects are either 
1) real substances, as e. g., a cow, or 2) unreal substances, as e. g., God,? 
3) real attributes, as e. g., blue and 4) unreal attributes,‘ as e. g., 
eternal, (i.e. never changing).> (338.15). The proper function ® of a 


1 This is an indirect reference to Digniga’s words, vikalpa-yonayah sabdah 
vikalpah Sabda-yonayah, cp. Anekantaj., p. 318. 

2 Lit., p. 838. 12—13. «Words have indeed an origin in constructive thought 
(vikalpa-yonayah). They are directly intent (abhi-nivisante) upon just that what is 
the field of mental constructions (vikalpanam), because cause and effect are under- 
stood as having co-substrateness (samanadhikaranyam)», — This vikalpa is further 
explained as synthesis (anusandha@na), but it also means differentiation, and it is 
also, a synonym of kalpana (= yojana) arrangement, construction, mental const- 
ruction or imagination, « productive imagination», because the function of the mind 
is conceived as differentiation, comparison and unification, synthesis. As synthesis 
it is then a characteristiv function of all judgments, it thus becomes a synonym of 
adhyavasaya judgment and niscaya ascertainement. Its real function is to affirm 
identity in difference, as here stated, but the differentiation, refraction, of an origi- 
nal concrete unity seems to have been its most primitive function, cp. Tatp., 
p. 89. 11 — ekam avibhagam svalaksanam... tatha tatha vikalpyate; Kamalasila, 
p- 284,18. — bahusv aniyata-eka-samudayi-bheda-avadharanam vikalpah, and 
Madhy. vrtti, p. 850. 12 ff. 

8 iévara. 

* Read sad-asad-dharmt-sad-asad-dharma. 

5 Lit., p. 338. 13—14. « And fourfold is this class of constructions, as referring 
to existing and non existing substances, existing and non-existing attributes, cow, 
God, blue, eternal etc.». — Cow and blue, although images and constructions, are 
here characterized as realities, inasmuch as they refer to real external substrates. 

6 Read sa ca vikalpanam. 
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mental construction (or judgment) is to construct * (a unity in difference), 
to represent as a unity what includes a difference of place, time and 
quality,? (or simply to produce judgments of the form) « this is that». Such 
mental constructions are alone capable of receiving a (connotative) 
name. The connotation® of names is the result of an arbitrary agree- 
ment.‘ (They consequently are all Universals). The particulars, (i. e., 
the ultimate particulars, the things in themselves) are not (synthetical) 
mental constructions. In all the universe of things they are unique, 
(shorn of all relations, they are unutterable).® The Universals, on 
the other hand, (although they can be named), are not (external) 
realities, they are not real objects. And this is just the reason 
why the absolute particulars do not possess them. Since the Universals 
do not exist (as efficient points of reality), neither does their «pos- 
session» by the particulars also really exist.® 


§ 3. THE ABSURDITY OF REALISM. 


(338.19). Further, let us admit (with the Realists) that Universals 
exist (as external realities and that the particulars «possess» them). 
They are, however, supposed (by the Realists) to be eternal (never 
changing) entities which cannot be efficiently acted upon (so as to be 
modified by causes). They therefore cannot be (really) «supported» 
by the particulars, because a «support« is always a cause. (To be sup- 
ported means to be modified by a special cause). Apples etc. which 
naturally would fall down to the ground are transformed in non- 


1 Read vikalpyate. 

2 Lit., p. 838.15—17. «And that is the field of mental construction (vikalpa- 
nam) what is put into relations (vikalpyate); what through a difference of place, 
time and condition is afterwards (anu-) put together in a unity, «this is just that». 
And this alone is the field of words, since in respect of them an agreement is 
possible». — On vikalpa = anusandhana cp. above p. 405 n. 2. 

8 Proper names (yadrccha-sabdo dittha iti) will also include a certain amount 
of connotation (vikalpa) since they also are designations of unity in difference, cp. 
Tatp. p. 102, 8. 

4 These judgments are again either perceptual, e. g., «this is blue», or infe- 
rential, e. g., «there must be a fire on that hill», or negative, e. g., «there is here 
no jar». 

5 Lit., p. 388.17. «And the own-essences (svalaksanant), being dissimilar from 
the three worlds, are not such, hence they are not the domain of mental construc- 
tions, (of productive imagination)». 

6 According to this terminology, an individual cow, e. g., being a synthetic 
image, will be a Universal. 
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falling-down objects when they are supported by a basket. But an 
eternal (never changing) Ens cannot be transformed, and therefore 
cannot be supported (by a substratum). 

(338.23). (Nor could it be possible for one particular to «sup- 
port» several Universals). Thus the facts? of «being a tree» and of 
«being an ASoka-tree» are two separate Universals, each has its 
own (separate) name. They, consequently, cannot be possessed in com- 
mon by the same supporting (particular), just as a cow and a horse 
do not represent (two characteristics) possessed by one (common sub- 
stratum). 

(338. 24). But let us admit (for the sake of argument) that even 
an eternal (and unchanging) Ens can be influenced and supported by 
a particular substratum (upon which it resides). The following dilem- 
ma® then arises. The given‘ particular, (the efficient point instant), 
does it influence the fact of «being a tree» by just the same its own 
intrinsic nature by which it also supports the fact of «being an ASoka- 
tree» or by another (moment) of its existence? If the latter is the 
case, (if both these Universals are supported by different moments 
of efficient reality), then, since there is an existential difference,> there 
will be, two particulars), one particular supporting the Universal «tree» 
and another particular supporting the Universal] « ASoka». (The result 
will be) just the same (as before; the two Universals) cannot have in 
common the same supporting particular, (they will be different enti- 
ties), as a cow and a horse. 

(338.28). Let us then suppose that the Particular influences all 
the (attaining) Universals (at once), by the same act of its existence, 
(what will be the consequence?). There will be no existential difference 
between all these Universals. If one of them will then be suggested 
by a name or by a conception,® all the remaining ones, since their 
existence will depend upon the same cause, will also be eo ipso sug- 
gested and they practically will all become synonyms. Thus the Uni- 
versals Existence, Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity and ASoka-ness, 


1 kriyate = vikriyate. 

2 -tva. 

8 vikalpa here in its original sense of a dilemma. 

4 tat. 

* According to the Buddhists the relation is an analytical one (svabhava- 
linga), which reposes cn existential identity (t@datmya). 

% vikalpena, 
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(if they be realities produced at once by the same cause), must have 
the same meaning.’ (Dharmakirti) puts it thus’— 

«If one supporter (for many Universals) is known and there are 
no other supporters, then all will be equally known when one is 
known; those that at that time are not perceived will nevertheless be 
known (as synonyms)». 

(339.6). Thus (it is wrong to maintain that) our conceptions cor- 
respond to individual things possessing general characteristics. Neither 
do they correspond to (extreme, bare) particulars.* Hence it is also 
wrong to suppose that they correspond to (real) forms of the external 
objects which are picked up by our thought. 


§ 4. THE SYNTHETIC FUNCTION OF A PERCEPTUAL JUDGMENT. 


(339.7). What is the meaning of (Dharmottara’s) words that 
& perceptual judgment represents as real a subjective image which is 
(objectively) unreal? The perceptual judgment (of the pattern «this is 
that») is intent upon a subjective image which has nothing external 
in it. However it is identified with an external object. This (quasi-) 
external object is thus nothing but an (objectivized) image.* 


1 Lit., p. 389. 1—4. « And then, since the own-nature will not be different, and 
when a particular possessing one Universal, among the Universals whose own 
existence depends upon the support of this (particular), becomes apprehended by 
one word or by one meutal construction, because all the Universals, whose own 
existence depends upon the one support of it, will be (also) apprehended, there will 
be a deduction of synonymousness of the words and of the constructions Existence, 
Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, ASoka-ness». — Cp. the similar argument used 
by the Vedantins for establishing Monism by proving the synonymity of all Uni- 
versals, cp. Sri-bhagya, ad I. 1.1, (Thibaut’s transl. p, 32). 

2 Cp. above, p. 89. 28—90. 3, cp, there the literal rendering. 

3 Lit., p. 339.6, «By repudiating the objectivity of single extreme particulars 
(svalaksana-bheda) the objectivity of mentally cognized forms (jf@na-grahya- 
akara) is also rejected». — According to the Buddhists « objectivity» or intentness 
upon an object (visayaia, Husserl’s «Intention») is produced by «coordination» 
(sa@rupya) between a point of external reality and an image, cp. Tatp. p. 463. 26— 
saripya-samutpatti api visaya-laksanam, This view is contrasted with the stand- 
point of naive realism according to which universals (akara — jatt), particulars 
(svalal:sana = vyakti) and their combinations (s@m@nyavad-bheda = dkrti) are all 
external real objects cognized by special contacts with the senses. 

4 Lit., p. 339.7—9,. «In ascertaining its own non-external form as external, a 
mental construction (viz., a perceptual judgment «this is that») has an external 
object in its own form; is that so? according to what has been said, «it operates 
in ascertaining a real thing in the non-reality which is its own form?». Cp. 
N. Kanika, p, 259.23, KamalaSila, p. 289. 3. 
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(339.9). Now, what is the meaning of the term «to identify (ina 
judgment «this is that»)? Does it mean 1) to «grasp»? (the object), 
or 2) to produce (a change? in it), or 3) to subsume® it (under a 
class), or 4) to impose* (a mental construction upon an external 
reality). 

(The first and the second of these alternatives must be rejected, 
because) how could our construction apprehend an unreal image as a 
real thing or how could it convert (the first into the second)? If so- 
mething is yellow (by its nature) it cannot be apprehended as blue or 
converted (in something naturally blue) even by hundreds of skilled 
men! 

(339. 12), Nor is (the third alternative better). (In the perceptual 
judgment of the pattern «this is that», the element «this» refers to 
the thing itself, the element «that» to a constructed image). Since 


1 grahanam, the Naiyayike doctrine of extreme realism according to which 
the senses travel to the place where the object is situated, come in contact with it, 
seize its «form» and travel back with that booty. This is followed gradually by a 
clear and distinct cognition or perceptual judgment (adhyavasa@ya) and a correspon- 
ding introspective consciousness (anu-vyavasaya). 

2 According to the Mimamsakas a change is produced in the object by its 
cognition, a new quality «cognizedness » (jnatata — prakasa) is created (karana = 
vikrtt), Thought is pure, imageless (ntrakara) and immediate self-consciousness 
(svasamvedana) does not exist. Cognition is revealed to the cognizer through an 
inference from the fact of the change existing in the cognized object, cp N. Ka- 
niki, the passage translated above p. 335, and p. 267.12 — 

purvam sa (jiatata = akarata) grhyate, pascad 
jianam taj-jiatata-vasat. 

3 ygjara, «combination» of a point of reality with a Universal, of the element 
«this» with the element «that», or subsumption of an individual under a class 
notion. This is the usual interpretation of vikalpa = adhyavasaya, cp. Tipp., p. 
23.4 — xsa evayam» ity anena ovtkalpasyadvastha ucyate, cp. above Tatp., p. 
838, 16. The interpretation is here seemingly rejected in order to characterize the 
mental operation of an existential judgment more precisely. 

4 Gropa =adhyasa «imposition» or «imputation» is a term very much used 
by Buddbists and Vedantins to express the relation of a mental construction or 
image to transcendental reality. It is here also seemingly rejected in order to 
emphasize its meaning of a wrong imputation. Tattvs., p. 285, mentions that some- 
philosophers have admitted an imputation of mental images upon external reality 
without denying the reality of the Categories (dravyadisu paramarthikesv adhyastam 
buddhyakaram paramarthatah sabdartham tcchanti). For the Buddhists the reality 
is transcendental and our language is not capable of expressing it at all — na 
kimeid bhavato *bhidhtyate sabdath (ibid). Although some kind of imputation is 
admitted on both sides, the difference between these two theories is capital (mahan 
visesah). 
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the particular thing is (in itself) uncognizable, how could a judgment 
cause it to coalesce with an image which is a construction. (This 
would mean that the thing in itself is cognizable in a judgment). 
However we have just established that it is uncognizable2 

(339.14). (The fourth alternative must be also rejected, since the 
words that our knowledge) imposes its own categories* which are 
(objectively) unreal upon an object which is real, have no (intelligible 
meaning). It is impossible, first of all, to impose an image before 
having apprehended it. We must begin by accounting for the percep- 
tion of the image. (Supposing we have succeeded in explaining this), 
the question then arises, whether the imputation of the image follows 
on its apprehension or whether both operations are simultaneous *? The 
first (hypothesis must be rejected), because constructive thought is 
momentary, it cannot perform the (operations) of perceiving (an image) 
and translating (it to another object) gradually. 

(339.17). On the second hypothesis, (the hypothesis of simultaneity, 
we are faced by the following incongruity). The constructed image is 
something internal, whose presence in us we fcel by an immediate * 
introspective feeling. If transferred into the external world, it would 
loose its own natural place.> We cannot conceive it as existing in the 
external world, separated® from us. Nor can we conceive it as united 
with a particular, with (a point) of external (reality), because, (as has 
been already stated), this external (absolute) particular (is uncognizable 
in discursive thought).? 


1 Lit., p. 889,12—14. «Nor can a judgment (vikalpah) produce coalescence of 
its own form with the (ultimate) particular which has not been grasped. And it has 
been established (p. 838.17) that the (ultimate) particular is not the object of a 
judgment (vikalpa-gocara)». 

2 sva-akaram. 

3 Lit., p. 339.14—16. «And it does not impose its own form, the non-object, 
upon the object. First, the uon-grasped own form cannot be imposed, thus its 
apprehension must be found out; does it then impose after having grasped or does 
it impose just then when it grasps?». 

4 avikalpa-svasamvedana-pratyaksat; it must be noticed that constructive ima- 
ginative thought is constructive with respect to the external particular (bahyartha- 
peksaya savikalpakam), but for our introspective feeling it is an immediate non- 
constructed object (svapelsay& sta-samviditam nirrikalpakam). 

5 sragocaro. & Read bhinnah. 

7 Lit., p. $89. 16—21. «At first, not the former alternative. Indeed constructive 
thonght (vikalpu-jtanam) is momentary, it cannot produce the gradual grasping 
and superimposing. But on the second alternative, a conception (vilalpo) which is 
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(339.21). Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the object 
corresponding to our mental construction is neither external nor is it 
a (real) cognition, nor an image (of reality). It is an illusion. Accor- 
dingly it has been said by the venerable Dharmottara,' 

«The object ® cognized by productive imagination * as sepa- 
rate from others (particulars) is an idea, it is not objective 
reality *», 

(It is an unfounded belief!). 


§ 5. How 18 PURPOSIVE ACTION GUIDED BY UNIVERSALS 
POSSIBLE ? 


(339. 23). (Objection). But then, people striving for conscious aims 
would not be able to take action directed towards external objects 
when guided by their thoughts *? 

(339.24), (Answer). Therefore is it that the objects of our mental 
images are illusively projected ® into the external world. (They are in- 
ternal), their externality consists in overlooking the difference’ (between 
external and internal), not in perceiving something (ivternal) in 
place of the external® If the external (image) would represent a 
(real) object of our conceptive faculty,® (if conceptions would be as 
immediate as sensations), illusions?® would be impossible. (339. 26). 


transferred (sama@ropyam@no) from the constructed image (vikalpakarat), whose 
place is the Ego, and which is immediately felt (pratyaksat) by a non-constructive 
immediate self-feeling (avikalpa-stasamvedana-pratyaksat) is not an object, not its 
own (nasvagocaro, viz. is not non-internal), it cannot be cognized as something else 
(read bhinnah). Nor can it be cognized as united with the external particular, be- 
cause constructive imagination (vkalpa-jianena) does not reflect the external (abso- 
lute) particular». 

1 This passage is not found in the NBT, it is probably a quotation from 
Praména-viniscaya-tika. 

2 riipa. 

8 buddhyi kalpikaya. 

4 Lit., p. 339. 22—23. «That form which is touched (ullskhyate) by construc- 
tive thought as different from others is our thought, not external ». 

5 Lit., p. 839. 23—24. «And thus from constructed knowledge (vikalpa-jnanat) 
there would be no action directed to the external by those who wish it». 

6 «lika-bahyam. 

7 bheda-agraha. 

8 abheda-graha. 

® vikalpa-gocare bahye, 

10 abhedu-graha = anyatha-khyati, the perception of one thing instead of 
another, 
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Therefore our conceptions, which follow on our pure sensations, dont 
seize the difference between the external object of a pure sensation 
and the internal image of thought-construction. But since our images 
are indirectly products of external points of reality, they are capable 
of directing the purposive actions of men towards these points of 
reality, and thus they are (indirectly right knowledge, since) they do 
not contradict the immediate human experience. 

(339. 28). Now, the mutual difference between the objects of the 
same mental construction is not included in that construction, nor are 
there other (special) conceptions (for apprehending the particularity 
of every object). Therefore, overlooking the difference * (of all concrete 
particulars belonging to the same class), we wrongly think that they are 
identical. Having thus established the identity (of a Universal), we ima- 
gine the identity of a series of repeated perceptions,® and from this iden- 
tity a further identity is (imagined), the identity of their causes, the 
momentary sensations.* The objects corresponding to them, the real 
particulars® (the moments of reality) become then also identical ® 
(or similar), as has been stated by (Dharmakirti), 


1 Lit., p, 389.24—28, «Therefore their object is the wrongly external, its 
externality consists in not-grasping the difference from the external, but not in the 
grasping of the non-difference from the external. If the external were the object 
of constructive imagination (vikalpa), the grasping of its non-difference from that 
would be impossible. Therefore conceptions (rtkalpah) which arise on the back of 
pure sensation (nirvikalpaka), uot grasping the difference of the illusion (alikasya), 
which they grasp, from the external particular which is introduced by it (tad- 
upanita = nirvikalpaka-upanita), direct the acting persons towards them (towards 
the particulars); and because of an indirect connection with them, since there is 
success (prapter), they do not deceive people». — About the theory of bhkedagraha 
cp. preliminary note. 

2 bheda-agraha. — Tattvas., p. 317, says, that just as there are many reme- 
dies against fever, which are quite different, but have the same efficiency (eka- 
artha-karitaya samyam), so there is a repetition (pratyavamarésa) of cows without 
any reality of the genus «cow» (antarenapi vastu-bhiitam sama@nyam). 

3 avamarso = pratyavamarso, cp. Tattvas., p. 317.6. 

4 avikalpa-dhi. 5 svalaksana, 

6 When we have a series of similar perceptions, «a cow», «& Cow», «a COW» 
etc. etc., we uccording to the European philosophers, concentrate our attention on 
the similar features, abstract them and thus coustruct, or perceive, the Universal 
«cow-ness». This is also the view of early Buddhism when it defines our concepti- 
ons (sami) as abstractions (nimitta-udgrahana), cp. Abh, Ko8a, I. 14. The Indian 
Realists, Naiyayiks, VaiSesikas, Mimamsakas and others, (but not the Sinkhyas) 
admitted then the existence of real ubiquitous and eternal Universals and their 
perceptibility through a special contact (samyul:ta-samavaya-sannikarsa) with the 
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«The sensation of sameness is produced by a repeated series of 
the same perception and the sameness of particulars is the conse- 
quence of the fact that they produce the same sensation ’». 


§ 6. ALL NAMES DENOTE RELATIONS. 


(340.5). It is thus established that a quasi-external world ® con- 
stitutes the object of our conceptions and of our speech. And these 
(quasi-external objects are essentially relative, they always have two 


senses, They laid down the rule that the organ which apprehends a thing through 

a contact also appreends the Universal inherent in the thing and its negation, or 

absence, as well, The Mahayana Buddhists and the Sautrantikas replaced the 

realistic. conceptions (samjfa) and the real Universals (samanya, jati) by names and . 
images (sabda-vikalpau). They were consequently Conceptualists and at the same 

time Nominalists of a special kind, It would perhaps be more adequate to call them 

Constructionists or Rationalists, because there main point is that the forms of our 

cognition are due not to experience, but to an innate constructive capacity of the 

Reason, to vikalpa-vasana, not to anubhara-tasana or samskara. The formation of 
concepts they did not explain by a process of abstraction of similar features, be- 

cause this implied the objective existence of these similar features or Universals, 

but by a process of «neglecting the difference» (bhedagraha=agrahana=akhyati), 

The Realists deny apoha, because it must be conceived as a svariipa-apoha 
not as an apoha-apoha, cp. Tatp., p. 344. 18 — svartipena eva apoho vacyah, na ca, 

apoha-apohena. There is absolutely nothing similar between the abstract idea, say, of 
water and the efficient moment, say, of drinking water. The first is imagined, rela-~ 

tive, uureal, unefficient in itself. The second non-imagined, real and efficient. But 
there is a coordination (saripya = anya-vyavrtti = apoha) between them, owing 
to which the abstract idea of water receives au indirect reality as leading to a 

successful purposive action. We could say that it is not a direct reflex, but a «con- 

ditioned », indirect reflex. The efficient particular point is really a particular, i. e., 
unique (svalaksanam na dese na kale anugacchati), the «repetition » (pratyava- 

marsa) of the same points is a construction (manasa-jfana), a kind of illusion 

explained by the principle of «neglected difference » (bheda@graha), 

1 Lit., p. 839. 28—840.5. «And the mutual difference of these objects of men- 
tal constructions is not grasped neither by these very constructions (vtkalpath) nor 
by other mental constructions. Thus man imputes a non-dtfference, because he does 
not seize the difference. And from their non-difference a non-difference of repeated 
perceptions. And from their non-difference the non-difference of their causes, the 
non-constructive thoughts (avikalpa-dhi). And from their non-difference the non- 
difference also of the particular essences (svalaksana) which are the objects of the 
non-constructive thoughts; as has been said, «Because of the causality of the 
repeated perception of one thing the thought is non-different and there is non- 
difference of the particulars through being the cause of one thought». 

2 alikam bahyam. 
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sides, and if we attend to the one) we exclude the other (That they 
are not realities in themselves, but only relations), is proved, 1) by the 
fact that they are subject to both affirmation and negation,? 2) by the 
fact that they create a kind of sameness between things absolutely 
dissimilar,’ and 3) by some immediate experience of relativity.* 
(340.7). Indeed, (as to the first point we can throw it into the 
form of the following syllogism). 
(Major premise). If something can be (alternately) affirmed 
and denied,® it necessarily is relative.® 
(Example). As e. g., the quality of not being an extended 
body of limited dimensions’; this property is equally to be found in 
consciousness ® and in the (imagined) horns on the head of a hare.® 
(Minor premise). And such are the objects corresponding 
to our images, the subject of this discourse, the jars, cloths ete. 
(They can be both affirmed and denied). 
(Conclusion). (They are relative). 
This is an analytical deduction *° (the relativity being deduced from 
the possibility of both affirmation and denial). 


1 anya-vyaovrtti-ripam = apoha-ripam. 

2 bhava-abhava-sadharanam. 

8 atyanta-uilaksana, sc. stalaksana = ananya-bhak=asadharana cp. Kama- 
laBila, p. 378. 19, 

4 tadripya = saripya = anya-vyaortti, ibid. p. 560.18. — According to 
A. Bain, Logic, I p. 55 it would be more precise to charasterize the Names foun- 
ded on Relativity as Positive and Negative names with the understanding that 
«negative» has always a real existence, no less than the «positive». It will be 
seen that the Buddhists likewise put the negative and positive names on the same 
level, but relativity for them means just relativity, i.e., want of independent 
reality in itself, éuényatva = srabha@va-sunyatva. In this sense the Yog&caras and 
Sautrantikas are also éiéinya-vadins, — The three points are somewhat differently 
formulated in Tatp. p. 12 cp. transl. above. 

5 bhava-abhava-sadharana-grahanam. 

6 anya-ryaurtti-ripam eva = apoha-riipam eva, merely correlative, nothing in 
itself. 

? murtatva impenetrability, materiality (—sapratighatra = auda@rikatra = pa- 
ricchinna-parinamavattva), a relative quality. 

8 eijnane. 

%i.e., we can imagine things real as well as unreal, such that are connected 
with a point of reality (svalaksana) and such that are not, non-materiality will be 
the common property of consciousness and all unreal objects. 

10 The judgment «whatsoever can be alternately affirmed and denied is rela- 
tive» is an analytical one, since the predicate is contained, although not very ob- 
viously at the first glance, in the subject. 
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(340.10). Indeed the object of our conception «a cow» is equally 
fit to be affirmed and to be denied (in the existential judgments) 
«this is a cow», «this is not a cow». If it were always existent} as 
the extreme concrete and particular® (thing in itself), which is essen- 
tially affirmation,® then the predicate «is not» could not be applied, 
because it would be a contradiction. Neither would there be (any 
need) to apply the predicate «is», since this would be a useless repe- 
tition. 

(340. 13). The circumstance that a thing can be (alternately) affir- 
med and denied (points to contingent existence). It is not without a 
cause, nor does it depend upon an undefinite cause.* If, on the contrary, 
something is subject to real affirmation only or is essentially nothing 
but affirmation itself,5 (it is not contingent, since) it is not possible 
to find a cause for thus receiving the additional characteristic of an 
affirmation, (in the form of «existence is»), (this characteristic would 
be superfluous).® 

(340.15). Thus the possibility of affirmation-negation? is a mark ® 
of contingency,® (whatsoever is existence in itself, as the real particu- 
lar is, cannot be denied). In the contrary cases,° (i. e., in the domain 
of absolute existence, the «thing in itself» there is only existence), 
no non-existence, no contingency," contingency as a predicate? is 


1 Read bha@va-sadharanye. 

2 sva-laksana, 

3 Lit., «Being pervasively (sadh@ranye) existence, just as the self-casence 
(svalaksana) whose essence (riipa) is affirmation (vidhi)». — According to the 
Realists the genus Existence (satt@) is inherent in the «cow». The Buddhist evi- 
dently wishes to say that if «existence» were inherent in cow, the judgment «the 
cow in not» or «there is no cow» would be a contradiction. 

# Lit. « another cause». 

5 vidhi-riipa-visaya is a tatpurusa sasthi-samasa compound, and vidhi-svartipa- 
visaya is a karmadharaya, the first implies a difference of sralaksana as object and 
nirvikalpaka as subject, the second their identity vidhi-svartipam eva visayah, 
object and subject coalesce then in stalaksana, cp, my Nirvana, p. 144. 

6 Lit., p. 340. 13—14. «Indeed the condition of a cause is impossible there for 
an object of essential affirmation or for an object which itself is affirmation». 

7 sadharana-grahana. 

8 vyapta. 

9 nimittaratta, «being contingent on a cause». 

10 yipaksat. 
11 nimittavativasya anupalabdhya. 

13 yyapaka. 
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absent. Therefore this impossibility ? (of affirmation-negation in regard 
of real existence) proves the invariable concomitance? of affirmation- 
negation with relativity, (whatsoever can be alternately affirmed and 
denied is correlative), its essence® being a negation of the coun- 
terpart* 

(340.17). Moreover (as regards the second point, we can throw it 
in the form of the following syllogism), 


(Major premise). Similarity between things absolutely dis- 
similar can be established (only relatively), only by the (com- 
mon) exclusion of the counterpart. 


(Example). Cows, horses, buffaloes and elephants, although 
as dissimilar by themselves as possibly may be, possess the com- 
mon feature of not being lions, (they thus belong to the class 
of non-lions). 


(Minor premise). And such is the sameness of the abso- 
lutely real® external thing (in itself),* the (pure) form of affir- 


1 vyavartamGna. 

2 pratibandha. 

3 visaya, lit. «object» of the operation of excluding the counterpart. 

4 Lit., p. 340.15—17. «Therefore the common perception (of existence and 
non-existence) is subaltern to the fact (-tay@) of having a cause. By non-per- 
ception of the container (vy@paka), of the iact of having a cause, it is excluded 
from the dissimilar cases, it is contained in the fact of being the object of an exclu- 
sion of the other (anya-vyd@vrttt), thus the establishment of the connexion ». — The 
major premise (anvaya) will be yatra yatra bhavabhava-sadharana-grahanam, 
tatra tatra nimittavattvam. Its contraposition (vyatireka) will be, yatra yatra ni- 
mittavattvam nasti, tatra bhavabhava-sadharana-grahanam api nasti. The sapaksa 
is nimittavattvam or contingent existence, the vipaksa is animittavattvam or abso- 
lute existence. Since in the absolute there is no possibility of affirmation-negation 
(nopalabhyate sa@dh@rana-grahanam), everything we can alternately affirm and 
deny is excluded (vya@vartamanam) from the domain of real (vipaksat), i. e., abso- 
lute, existence. The particular, svalaksana, is existence itself, pure or absolute 
existence (bhava-svariipa = vidhi-svartipa), we cannot say «existence does not 
exist». The Universal is not existenee in itself, it can be affirmed and denied, it is 
contingent, it is relative or correlative, being a refraction of reality in two mutually 
exclusive counterparts. According to the Realists Existence is the summam genus, 
according to the Buddhists it is the thing in it self. 

5 paramGrtha-satah. 

6 bahyasya, the external point of efficiency, the substratum of the universal 
image. 
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mation,’ the (extreme concrete and) particular,’ with the abso- 
lutely dissimilar,? transcendentally unreal‘ (constructed object). 


(Conclusion). (This similarity is not real as being produced 
by the common exclusion of the counterpart). 


This (again) is an analytical deduction.® 


(340.20). Indeed, (what is the similarity between the external 
thing in itself) which is pure existence ® (and the Universal cow which 
can be affirmed and denied? It is the fact that both are) not non- 
cows. If the constructed object? «cow» is nothing beyond its 
contrast with non-cows, the similarity (with the point of reality 
expressed in the element «this») becomes possible (and this 
explains the possibility of the existential judgment «this is a cow»). 
Not otherwise! (340.22). Here also similarity is the mark ® of contin- 
gent existence.® In contrary cases,” (i. e., in absolute existence, in the 
points of reality which always are unique) there is no™ (similarity). 
The impossibility** of similarity in absolute existence establishes its 
invariable concomitance (with contingent existence), its own predicate.1* 
Contingent existence is thus relative (as consisting in the negation of 
the counterpart).* 


1 vidhi-riipa. 

2 svalaksana. 

8 atyanta-vilaksana. 

4 aparamartha-satah. 

5 svabha@va-hetuh, The judgment «similarity is established by a common con- 
trast, or common negation» is an analytical one, since similarity and common ne- 
gation are identical. 

6 vidhi-ripa = satta-matra. 

7 vikalpa-visaya, 

8 wyapta, 

9 nimittaratta. 

10 vipaksat. The vipaksa is svalaksana which is trailokya-vyavrtta. 

11 anupalabdhya. : 

22 vyavartamana. 

13 svasddhyena. 

14 Lit., p. 840.20—28, «Indeed the external, although being in its essence 
(mere) affirmation, is excluded from non-cow. And the object mentally constructed 
(vikalpa-visaya), if it is excluded from non-cow, therefrom comes similarity, not 
otherwise. And thus similarity is also subordinate to the condition of having a 
cause. By non-perception of this, being excluded from the contrary cases, it is 
embraced by its own consequence, thus concomitance is proved». 
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(340. 23). Moreover? (our immediate feeling testifies to the fact) 
that determined perceptions® are directly felt ® as something distinct, 
something whose essence consists in the negation of other objects.* 
Indeed, if that were not the case, if the objects of determined percep- 
tion were not reflected directly® (as negations of other things), then 
(the following would happen). Supposing a man has been ordered to 
tie up a cow. If the cow were not immediately present to his mind as 
something implying the negation of a horse, the man could proceed 
to tie up the horse (instead of the cow). But if this negation is at 
once present to his mind,° how is it, possible to deny that the nega- 
tion of «non-cows» is not present in the reflex? Therefore Names as 
well as Universals’ are relative as implyng the negation of their 
courterparts. 

(340.27). This theory is alluded to by the author of the Var- 
tika® when he says, «both these (Names and Universals) operate in 
the manner of a negation of non-existing things, (their counterparts, 
and) they refer to one thing (as their substratum)». This means that 
in a perceptual judgment they determine® one particular (point of 
reality). A perceptual judgment,’° as has been stated, consists in the 
non-differentiation, (or in the mental association), of its object, (the 
Universal), with the particular (point of reality)” 


1 This is the third argument in favour of the relativity of Names since all na- 
mes are at the same time positive and negative. In the passage above, p. 12. 27, 
cp. transl. above p. 305—306, where also a set of three arguments in favour of 
relativity was brought forward, the third argument is different (niyata-prati- 
bhasatvat instead of tadrupya-anubhavat). The argument here seems to be in con- 
tradiction with the one put forward in p. 340. 1. 

2 vikalpa-visaya, lit, «object of mental construction», an object of determined 
perception (savikalpaka-pratyaksa) is meaut, au object which is constructed by pro- 
ductive imagination. 

3 anubhiiyante = pratibhasante. 


4 (anya-) vyacrtti-riipah. 
5 tad-apratibhasena = anya-vyarrtti-ananubhavena. 
6 pratibhase va. 


7 Lit. «mental constructions» (vikalpa). 
8 Cp. N. Vart., p. 381. 12. 
® adhyavasyatah = adhikurutah, drop the cheda before ekam. 

10 adhyavasaya = vikalpa as has been defined above, p. 338. 15. 

11 The Buddhist theory of Names and of Universals aims at finding ont a link 
between reality which is but a string of point-instants and onr conceptions which 
are intended for things having stability, cp. Tattvas., kar. 906. The Universals 
are not external, they are interna] meatal constructions, but their difference from 
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I? PART, 


The answer of the Realist. 


(341.1). (The Realist). Our answer (to these arguments) is as 
follows. 


§ 1. Tae UNIVERSALS AND THE PARTICULARS ARE EQUALLY REAL. 


(341.1). That the Universal' is a real entity, has been proved (by 
us above)? Consequently the possessor of the Universal, the (quali- 


the external points of reality is overlooked and we through au inveterate habit 
(ana@di-vasana) deem them to be external. The external world is moreover split 
in discrete point-instants which are «particulars», i.e., individually distinct, dis- 
continuous. Purposive action of sentient beings is directed towards some point 
when it is similar to what has been previously experienced by them as plea- 
sant. The Universal, the image, caunot attract our action because it is unreal, 
unefficient, neither can the particular do it because it is unique and dissimilar. 
The problem is solved by assuming a «coordination » (sara%pya) between the point- 
instant of reality and the imagined Universal. But this coordination consists in a 
negative similarity (anya-vyaertti = apoha = sa@ripya). Just as the Universal 
«cow» is nothing but a negation of «non-cow», just so the point of efficient reality 
is also a negation of «non-cow», thus the unity in difference, the similarity between 
the absolutely dissimilar, is supposed to be explained and the judgment «this is a 
cow», the union between the particular «this» and the universal «cow» becomes 
possible. The Realists objected, ep. TAtp., p. 842. 27, that the unique point instant 
is not only a negution of non cows, but also a negation of any other object, thus 
all objects would coalesce if such common negation were sufficient for establishing 
a coordination. They coalesce indeed in the Absolute, but empirically every point- 
instant has its own efficiency, it calls forth a corresponding image. Thus the 
Universal is explained a8 a non-difference of the particulars (jatimatta = vyaktinam 
abhinnata), not a8 a unity of them, bheda@graha, not abheda-graha. Prabhaikara 
draws the consequence that, strictly speaking, error does not exist, sarvam jianam 
pramanam. The Buddhists, on the contrary, think that all knowledge of Universals 
and the process of life is transcendentally an illusion, » coutinnous dream. If we 
could awake to transcendental knowledge, as the Buddhist Saint is supposed to do, 
we would view plurality as a dream and intuit the essence of the Universe as one un- 
differentiated motionless whole. But owing to a Force (v@sana), which is variously 
imagined as the Biotic Force driving the world dream or the Force of Transcen- 
dental Illusion (avidyd@-vasana) or an inveterate habit (abhydsa), the Universe 
appears as a moving plurality. This illusion also consists in the fact of overlooking 
the difference (bhedagraha) between reality and imagination, 

1 jati = simanya, it is a «meaning» (padartha), it does not possess the 
genus satta. 

2Cp. N.S., IT. 2.58 ff 
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fied) Particular, is an ultimate reality? as well. The relation between 
such a Particular und such a Universal is a natural (primary) one.*® 
There is no need of a (special) agency * (in order to bring their union 
about). 

(341.3). That (such a Particular with its inherent Universals, 
being) a thing of limited duration,‘ can efficiently (and gradually) be 
changed® (under the influence of special causes and conditions), this 
will be moreover proved by us in the section devoted to the refuta- 
tion of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux.® 

(341.4). (As to the Buddhist argument’ consisting in putting 
emphasis on the fact that at great distance) we discern only the mere 
presence (of something indefinite), while all the other Universals 
(which are supposed to be just as real as the Universal Existence) 
ought to be equally perceived, since as characteristics of the thing 
(they are on the same footing with the Universal Existence) — this 
argument has been already refuted in the section devoted to the 
examination of the definition of sense perception.’ 


§ 2. No CoorDINATION OF IMAGES WITH EXTERNAL POINT- 
INSTANTS, BUT IMAGES ADEQUATE TO REALITY. 


(341.5). The problem of a Coordination® between the imagined 
Universal and the absolutely real Particular, has already been touched !° 
by the author of the Vartika™ when he insisted that an illusion is. 


1 paramartha-satt. 

2 svabhavika here refers to samaraya, not to a svabh@va-sambandha, cp. Pa- 
riguddhi, p. 624. 

3 upaka@ra here refers to a samyoga relation, or to an efficient conjunction in 
general. Substance and quality are conjoined by inherence as soon as the thing 
springs into being «from its own causes». However Tarkabhag&, p. 28, admits 
that in the first moment of its existence the substance appears without its qualities. 

4 anityasya, e. g., ghatasya, for the Realist it will not be a kgana. 

5 upakaryata, lit. « the fact of being efficiently affected ». 

6 Lit., «And also the fact of being efficiently-affected of the non-eternal will 
be proved in the break of the moment-break», cp. Tatp., p. 879.25 ff., where it 
will be proved that causation obtains not only between moments, but also between 
things possessing duration and stability. 

8 Cp. above, text pp. 89.24 ff and 93. 26 ff, transl. pp. 268 ff. and 287 ff. 

9 Tatp., text p. 88.1 if, transl. in Appendix I. 

10 Read sa@riipyasya pratha; sariipyam is bhedagrahah for the Buddhist, abhe- 
da-grahah = anyatha-khyali for the Naiyayik, cp. Tatp., p. 54.1 ff. 
1. N, Vart., p. 25. 10 ff. 
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always founded on some (positive) similarity, because an absolutely 
non-existing thing can be similar to nothing.’ We have also commen- 
ted upon that.? 

(341.7). Therefore, the conceptions (of our thought) and the mea- 
nings (of our language) are intent on particular things in which the 
Universals are inherent, i. e., these (particular things) with (the Uni- 
versals) inherent in them constitute the (positive) form (of the objects, 
their form) which is distinguished from the objects not possessing the 
same attributes. 

(341.8). If therefore a man is ordered to bind up a cow (he goes 
and binds the cow, but) not the horse, because when he has under- 
stood the word «cow» (an image is called forth in his imagination, an 
image which adequately represents the real external object cow), but 
not alone a negation of horses etc.® 


§ 3. ReruraTion oF THE BUDDHIST THEORY THAT ALL CONNOTA- 
TIVE NAMES ARE RELATIVE, BECAUSE THEY ARE POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE.* 


(341. 9). Nor is it right to maintain that if the Universal were (a 
reality) expressed in its name, the name could not be positive and 
negative, (as admitting equally a connection with existence and non- 
existence).5 

(341.10). A Universal, indeed, is by itself an eternal (unchanging) 
entity, but as residing in an infinite number of particulars scattered 
about in space and time it can be alternately affirmed and denied. 
We can sometimes say «it is», and sometimes «it is not». Its exis- 
tence is nothing but its actual presence in a particular thing, its non- 
existence is (its absence, i. e.), its residence in a past or in a future 
space-time. (341.13). Thus the proposition «whatsoever can be alter- 


1 Lit., p. 341.5, «Aud by nobody there is cognition (pratha@) of the similarity 
of the absolutely non-existent ». 

2Tatp., p. 53 ff. 

3 According to the Buddhist the image corresponds to a bare point-iustant of 
efficient external reality. 

4 Answer to p. 340. 24 of the text. 

5 E. g., «a cow is», «a cow is not»; we cannot say «something is», « something 
is not», because something is a thing and cis» by itself, cp. Tatp., p. 388. 1. 
According to the Naiyayiks the genus Existence (satia@) is inherent in a cow, it 
must then be inseparable from it. According to the Buddhist Existence or «Some- 
thing» existent is the transcendental substratum of a cow’s reality. 
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nately affirmed and denied (is unreal)», this proposition cannot be 
admitted as proved,! since its contraposition, (viz. the proposition 
«whatsoever is real cannot be alternately affirmed and denied») is 
not proved. It is even wrong,? (since we have given an explanation 
of the fact of an alternate affirmation and negation). Thus the parti- 
cular with the inherent Universals is an (external) object (adequately) 
corresponding to our distinct perceptions,® it is not a mere conception.* 
There is consequently no need of having recourse to the principle of 
a resemblance from the negative side,® in order to explain the coordi- 
nation of a Universal® with a particular.’ 


§ 4. THE THEORY OF A RELATIONAL AND NEGATIVE UNIVERSAL 
CRITICIZED. 


(341.15). (The Realist). And further, what similarity can 
there be between a point-instant ® and a Universal,® if the latter differs 
from the former in every respect? (The first, you maintain), is (the 
focus of) efficiency, the essence of every affirmation,’ (the second) an 
idea."! devoid of any kind of causal efficiency.” 

(The Buddhist). (The Universal is nothing but) the Distinc- 
tion 18 (of a given pvint-instant from all) other (point instants). 


1 Lit., p. 841. 13. «Thus the community of existence and non-existence is not. 
absolute («natka@ntika), because of a doubtful contraposition».—anatkantikatva = 
samdigdha-vyatirektta, cp. Tatp., p. 143.17. 

2 asiddharthata = anyatha-siddha@rthata, cp. Tatp., p. 148. 19. 

8 vikalpa = savikalpaka-pratyaksa. 

4 altkam = avastavam = alika-bahyam. 

5 anya-vyaerttt-riipata = apoha-ritpata = bhedagrahoh = striipyam. 

8 alikasya = samanya-laksanasya. 

? vastuna = paramarthasata = svalaksanena. — Lit, p., 341.14—15. «For 
the sake of whose similarity with the real, the idea (ruipata) of the exclusion of the 
different is assumed ». 

8 svalaksanena = ksanena. 

9 alikasya = alika-bahyasya = jateh. 

10 vidhi-ritpa = asti-rupa = sut = dravyam, cp. Tatp., p. 338, 1. 

11 altkasya = na vastarasya = manasasya = kalpanikasya = altka-bahyasya, 

12 Lit., p. 341.15—-16. «Moreover what resemblance is there between the 
spurious, which is devoid of every efficiency, which is absolutely dissimilar, and 
the efficient own-essence which has the essence of affirmation ». 

13 anya-vyavrtti = apoha, a given point-instant is being distinguished from all 
other point-instants, it does not at all possess an inherent real universal, e. g., a 
cow in «bstracto is the uegation of all non-cows. 
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(The Realist). Now, is this Distinction a real entity, (or is it 
a mere idea)? If it is real,” is it identical with the point-instant, or is 
it something else*? It cannot be identical,® since the point-instant 
is positive, (and distinction is negative), there would be a contradiction. 

(341.18). If you deny this contradiction, the affirmation (of the 
point-instant) and the negation (included in the Universal) will be 
one and the same thing. Why do you then deny the positive character 
of the Universal? It becomes quite superflous to establish its negative 
(relational) character in order to explain its coordination with the 
positive point-instant of reality, (since .it is then identical with the 
latter).! 

(341.20). (The Buddhist). This is impossible! The positive 
particular cannot coalesce® with the negative (Universal).® 

(The Realist). Well, there must be then a negative essence 
in the particular (point of reality’) also, in order that it should 
resemble to the negative Universal!* And thus you will be assuming 
fur the same particular (point-instant) a combination of two incompa- 
tible natures, the one real, the other unreal! You are wonderfully clever! 
You are really the beloved of the gods! 

(341.24). (The Buddhist). The (principle of) Distinction of 
all other (point-instants from the given) particular (point-instant) pro- 
duces a covrdination of the universal idea, which also contains the 
negation of all other (point-instants), with the given particular (point- 
instant), 

(The Realist). No! If that were so, a donkey could produce 
similarity between a fly and an elephant! ® 


1 Read bhavih cet. 

2 anyo va = dharmo va, cp. below p. 341. 25. 

3 tat-avabhava = svalaksana-svabhava. 

4 Lit., p. 341. 18—20. «And if there is no contradiction, then, because of the 
unity of affirmation and negation, it is useless to establish the negative (anya- 
vyGvrtti) nature of the unreal (Universal), for the sake of its similarity with the 
particular (stalakgana), through a negation of its affirmation-uature». 

5 saritpyam is here = samanadhikaranyam. 

6 Lit., p. 341, 20—21. «How is the similarity of the inaue with the not iuane 
pussessor of the affirmation-essence?». 

7 svalaksanasya = ksanasya. 

§ althasya = samanya-lal:sanasya. 

9 Lit., p. 841.24. «And the negation of (every thing) different from the own- 
essence, cannot make the non-real which is a negation of (every thing) different 
similar to the own-essence; if that were so, the ass would make fly and elephant 
similar ». 
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(341.25). Nor is negation an appartenance of the point-instant.! 
You indeed do not admit that a point-instant of reality could possess 
an attribute? (in the shape of a negation of something). 


§ 5. THE EMPIRICAL AND THE TRANSCENDENTAL PARTICULAR. 


(341.26). (The Buddhist). This would be so, (i. e, there 
would be nothing in common between the efficient point-instant of 
external reality and the general image which is internally constructed 
in our mind, if the particular point, as it appears in a perceptual 
judgment, were the transcendental reality. But it is not so!). The par- 
ticular (point), as it appears in a perceptual judgment,’ is not the 
thing ultimately real,* it is also a thought-construction.® Therefore, 
there is nothing contradictory for such a particular to be (alterna- 
tely) asserted and denied. Contradictory attributes cannot belong to a 
real entity, but an (imagined), unreal one can possess them.* There- 
fore such a particular is similar to a constructed, unreal Universal; it 
also can forsake the positive form and assume the negative one. (342. 2). 
Such is the meaning (of Dignaga’s?) words when he says, «(the 
element «this») which has been cognized directly (in a sensation) and 
(the element «that») which has been ascertained (in a perceptual 
judgment), these two (elements, when joined in one cognition), both 
refer, not to the ultimate reality, but to its relations».’ 


1 This is the second part of the dilemma stated p. 341.18 — anyo va, read 
na ca dharmo. 

2 The point-instant as the limit of all thougbt-constructions possesses alto- 
gether no attributes. 

3 adhyavasiyamanam. 

4 na paramartha-sat. 

5 kalpitam. 

6 The terms «a thing» (dravya) and «assertion» (vidhi) are synonyms with 
existence (sat), they contain no negation, they are repulsive to negation, cp. 
T&tp., p. 888.2. The term «cows is relative or negative since it implies a distinc- 
tion from horses etc. The terms «this cow» or «this something is a cow» contains 
an illicit synthesis of pure affirmation in the element «this» (tdamta — vidhi- 
svariipa = svalaksana) with the negative i. e. relational, «that» (tatta =apoha- 
svarupa = samanya-laksana), 

7 Lit, p. 842.8. «What is grasped and what is judged, these both are two 
exclusions of the different, (i. e., are relative), not two realities (read vastuni). — 
The same quotation we find, in a slightly modified form, in N. Kanika, 
p. 148.1—3, — yad anumanena (sic!) grhyate, yac cadhyavasiyate, te dve apy 
anya-vyavrtti, na vastuni, svalaksana-avagahitve abhilapa-samsarga-yogya-prati- 
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(342.4). (The Realist). (But then, you are assuming a second, 
unreal particular!). What will be the result of so assuming a commu- 
nity between an unreal, (imagined) particular and an unreal, (imagined 
Universal)? No purposive action, (which is the test of reality), could 
be directed towards it, because an unexisting (object) cannot be the 
aim of an efficient action. 

(342.5). The real aim? (is the underlying point of efficiency but 
it) has nothing in common With the unreality (of the image). If there 
were some trait d’union between them, it would be superfluous to 
admit a (second, empirical) imagined particular. 

(342. 6). (The Buddhist). We do not resort to a second, ima- 
gined particular. (The burning and cooking efficiency is the only test 
of a real fire), but this burning and cooking we fictitiously connect 
with the image of a fire as it is contructed (in our mind). The latter 
is not the (ultimately real) particular, because the real particular is a 
thing shorn of all extensions,’ (it is unique in itself), it is unutterable,* 
it is unimaginable, (it is transcendental). (The cooking and burning) 
which we can name and which we can extend (to every cooking and 
burning) is not the (real) particular. 

(342. 10). Thus it is that the function of our empirical conceptions is 
to call forth human activity with its various aims, by imputing efficiency 
to an unefficient (image) with its extensions® and distinctions.’ (And 
because our empirical conceptions, constructions though they be), are 
indirectly*® related to reality, (they are to a certain extent real), they 
therefore lead to successful action in regard of a causally efficient 


bhasatva-anupapatteh. Usually the terms grah and adhyavasa are used in opposi- 
tion to one another, the first refers to direct perception by the senses, the second 
to judgment or thought construction, cp. N. Kan., 257.4 ff. (translated above) and 
NBT, p. 12.16. But in savikalpaka-pratyaksa both sources of our knowledge 
coalesce, anumanatmakatvad vikalpasya; the Buddhist will not admit that they 
coalesce really or transcendentally (vyapara-anubandhitaya), but ee coalesce 
empirically { prattpatti-anubandhitaya) 

1 Read pravrtti-visayasya. 

2j.¢., in accordance with the categories of our understanding and with the 
grammatical categories of language. 

8 sarvato vyavrttya. 

4 abhilapa-samsarga-ayogya. 

5 wikalpa-jnana-pratibhasa-abhava. 

8 sva-anvayino — altkasya = simanyasya. 

7 anya-vyavriti-riipasya = vyavacchinna-riipasya 

§ through pure sensation (nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa). 
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reality, thus bringing about (the efficacy of thought and) producing 
consistent human experience.? This, in our opinion, is the right view! 


§ 6. THE IMAGES ARK SHAPED ACCORDING TO EXPERIENOE, 


(342,12). (The Realist). (You maintain) that there is an impu- 
tation of causal efficiency no that* (image of a fire, which being a 
thought-construction) does not (really) possess any.> (The question 
arises, whether in so doing) we are influenced by former experience,* 
or we are doing it (@ priori), on the basis of a primordial Biotic 
Force’ (hidden in the depth of human Reason)? (342.14). The (real). 
particular thing, indeed, is a thing shorn of association, being (merely) 
the faculty of affecting ® (our sensitivity), it possesses nothing in com- 
mon with the image which contains (all kind) of extensions (in space, 
time and characteristics), and which is absolutely devoid of every kind 
of causal efficiency. (342.15). (You maintain) that there is a link,® a 
negative one’ (in as much as the image of a fire contains a distinction 
from all non-fire, and the corresponding point of efficient reality also 
contains the negation of all non-fire). (We answer) that this implies“ 
a correspondence also on the positive side betweeen (the efficient point 


1 samartham tastu prapayanto. 

2 na visamvadayanti. 

3 Lit., p. 842. 10—12. «Therefore, by imagining the efficacy of the non effi- 
cient, of the self-extended, whose essence consists in the exclusion of the different, 
the common life ideas proceed in propelling (read pravartayantah) the acting beings 
which are desirous of this and that, in making them reach, through an indirect 
connection, the efficient thing, they do not deceive people, this we regard as being 
right». 

4 asya = alikasya. 

5 atad = na tasya i. e., alikasya arthakriya, 

6 dreta-arthakriya-svalaksana-sadharmyena = «through similarity with for- 
merly experienced particular (cases) of causal efficiency». — It must be clear from 
the the text translated in App. I that only the forms of our ideas, the Categories 
of our understanding, are admitted by the Buddhist to owe their origin, not to 
experience, but to a spontaneous capacity of our Reason. Their conteuts are sen- 
sations which are even (if we discount the grahya-grahaka-kalpan@) the very stuff 
of reality. But here the Realist, evidently for the sake of the argument, imputes to 
the Buddhist a wholesale rationalism. 

7 anaddi-vasana-vasat, on vasand see notes on pp. 367—8. 

8 samarthena; it is Gkara-adhayaka. 

® sdriipye. 

10 anya-vyavrttya (read 80). 

1) prasanga. 
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and the image). We have already established that there is no diffe- 
rence between the positive and the negative formulations.) 

(342.16). But if the connection? (between a fire-image and the 
corresponding focus of efficiency) is produced by an innate capacity ® 
(of our Reason), then a man arriving from another continent, (who 
never has seen a fire), must (@ priori) be cognizant of its faculty to 
burn and cook, although he sees it for the first time (in his life)! 

(342.17). (The Buddhist). We impute to the unreal (imaged 
fire) that kind (of burning and cooking), (simply) because we neglect 
its difference from, (and identify it with), the particular (point-instant, 
the focus of that energy) which is the real producer of burning and 
cooking. Is it not so? 

(342.18). (The Realist). But is the particular (point instant, 
the thing in itself) cognized, (at that time) or is it not cognized? The 
first is impossible, because, as you maintain, (the ultimate reality is 
uncognizable), it is not an imaginable object!> It produces a momen- 
tary sensation ® which apprehends the thing itself,’ (but nothing about 
the thing), it cannot introduce this its object, (the bare thing without 
any attributes), into our conceptual thinking.® The one is as different 
(as possible) from the other, they know nothing abut the existence of 
one another. 

(342.21). Neither can our conceptual thought seize the (absolute) 
particular, even if we assume (with the Buddhist) an indirect function® 
of the immediately preceding sensation,® because, as has been stated, 
(conceptual thought) apprehends only such objects (as are utterable), 
whose images are capable of being designated by « (connotative) 
name. 

(342.24). (The Buddhist). (The first moment in the cognition 
of an external object) is pure sensation. The image follows immediately 
in its track. The particular (inomentary thing) is not the object ade- 


1Cp. Apohasiddhi, p. 6 — apaha-ésabdena anya-apoha-visisto vidhir ucyate. 
2 Gropa. 

3 an&@di-vasana. 

4 Lit. «from Na@rikera-dvipa». 

5 vikalpa-jidna-gocaratra-abhavat. 

8 tat-samaya-bhavi. 

7 tattvam, 

3 vikalpe. 

9 vyapara-paramparye "pi. 

10 samanantara-utpanna-nirvikalpaka. 
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quate to the image, but it appears as though it were its object, be- 
cause indirectly (the image) is produced from it,’ (the image is the 
indirect function of some focus of external efficiency).? 

(342,25). (The Realist). (Quite right!). This is possible,® but 
only (on the empirical hypothesis, i.e. if you admit that our images 
are constructed) from traces left in our consciousness by former expe- 
rience,‘ (and that our images thus correspond exactly to external rea- 
lity). It becomes, on the contrary, (quite impossible on the hypothesis 
of rationalism, i.e., if we admit that the forms of our thoughts) have 
nothing corresponding to them in the external world, that they are 
created (by our Reason) which is a Force producing the (transcenden- 
tal) Illusion (of an empirically real world). 

(342, 26). And even if you admit that (our conceptions are partly) 
produced by the force of (former) impressions,® the illusion that we 
perceive in them (a genuine reality), this illusion cannot be explained 
simply by the fact that they are (indirectly) produced from a (sensory 
stimulus), if reality itself continues to remain uncognizable.’ 

(342. 27), (We also cannot admit the principle of Identity) through 
Neglecting the Difference.® If the fire as an ultimate particular remains 
uncognized and our image of a fire is nevertheless (wrongly) indenti- 
fied with it, because their difference is neglected, then the whole Uni- 
verse might also be identified with it, because there is no reason for 
limitation.® 

1 Lit., p. 842, 24—25. «Since it is produced from sensation (avikalpat) as its 
immediately preceding homogeneous cause (sam-anantara-pratyayat), through the 
medium of its function, although not its object, it appears as though it were its 
object ». 

. 2 But the external objects are nevertheless really moments of a motion, not 
stable substances having attributes and duration. 

8 bhaved apiyam gatih. 

4 anubhava-vasana-prabhavesu (read thus), i. e., samska@regu, cp above notes 
on vasand, p, 867—8. 

5 Lit., p. 842, 25—26. «But not is it possible (with concepts) merged in trans- 
cendental non-existence, originating in the Force of (transcendental) Illusion». 

6 anubhava-vasana, 

7 Lit, p. $42. 26. «Moreover even for (the image) originating from the force of 
experience, the illusion of the objectivity of it, (i. e. of the particular), while it is 
not cognized, simply because it is produced by it, (i. e., the image by.the particu- 
lar) cannot arise ». 

8 bheda-agraha — akhyats. 

9 Lit., p. 842.27. «But if the particular essence of fire is not grasped, if its 
form is imputed through not apprehending the difference from it, the consequence 
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(343.1). If the fire as a thing in itself! is not cognized at the 
time when (we have its image present to us), the whole Universe is in 
the same position. If the limitation consists merely in the fact of the 
origin of the image, (in its origin) from the sensation produced by 
the real fire, well then, there will be no limit at all, there will be no 
reason why the ideas of a God, of Matter (as it is imagined in the 
Sankhya-system) etc, these ideas which also have their origin in a 
(congenital) Force of Illusion, (should also not be identified with the 
point-instant representing the real fire, through neglecting their diffe- 
rence). And we have just mentioned that to explain the correspondence 
of the image to the point-instant of external reality by the principle 
of Neglected Difference is inadmissible. Consequently it is idle talk to 
assume that the object corresponding to our conceptions is (an objeti- 
vized mental image) and that its presence in the external world is 
not true.? 


§ 7. Tar BupDHIST TEORY REDUCED AD ABSURDUM.® 


(343.5). (The Realist). And further, (you maintain that our 
concepts, and the names expressing them, are not intent on external 
reality, but upon our objectivized images. We answer), neither is the 
objectivized image the object on which our conceptual thinking is in- 
tent. (It fares not better than the uncognizable) thing in itself or the 
(relational and negative universal) image.* It depends, indeed, upon an 
act of our productive imagination. When this act is produced, it 
(viz., the concept) quasi arises; when the act is over, it quasi vanishes. 
It apparently changes with every change in the activity of our con- 
ceptual imagination. (Hence it changes constantly), and can never be 
conceived ® as a unity (in the shape one idea having relative stability). 


will be the imputation of the form of the three worlds, since there is no cause for 
limitation », 

1 vahni-svalaksana; it must be clear from al] this context that the transcen- 
dental cause affecting our sensitivity is meant. 

2 alikasya bahyatvam. 

3 The Buddhist theory is that reality, being a constant flow of momentary 
events, cannot be named and grasped by conceptual thought, or by imagination, 
because images or concepts require stability and duration. Vacaspati now turns 
the Buddhist argument against itself, He says that imagination also consists of 
momentary events, hence the images or concepts having no stability cannot be 
named. 

4 aka@ravat = pratibhasavat = na tu niscayarat. 

5 Read pratipattum. 
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(The Buddhist). By neglecting the difference (a relative stabi- 
lity is produced). 

(The Realist). But then its essence, (the unity of this objecti- 
vied image) will equally be neglected? 

(The Buddhist). O yes! it willl 

(The Realist). Then it neither will be imagined, (since the 
image is a unity). 

(The Buddhist). But the discontinuity of the image is not 
real. (When we talk of an object as a string of momentary events) we 
mean reality, its discontinuity or continuity, but not (the discontinuity) 
of the objectivized image. 

(343.10). (The Realist). We can concede the point. The dis- 
continuity of the image is not ultimately real. But you must admit 
that the objectivized image depends upon an act of our imagination. 
It changes whenever there is a change in the latter, or else it would 
not depend? on it. (343.11). The dependence of the image upon the 
act of imagination consists just in the fact that it follows every chan- 
ge, or non-change, in the latter. If it did not so depend,? it would not 
be imagined, and it would not be an image erroneously (projected into 
the external world). (343.13). Therefore let us leave alone the qaes- 
tion about the reality of the continuity or of the discontinuity of the 
image. However, what depends on a changing imagination cannot ap- 
pear to us as a unity, it must appear as being discontinuous, (as 
split into discrete moments). 

(343. 15). Consequently (the following syllogism can be) established, 

(Thesis). The objectivized image (being a unity) és not the 
object upon which our conceptual imagination is intent. 

(Reason). Because that image (must be) unutterable. 

(Example). Just as a momentary feeling of pleasure® or 
(pain is unutterable). 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is unutterable is a moment 
which is not the object upon which our conceptual imagination 
is intent). 


1 Read tad-anadhinatva-apatteh. 
2 Read tad-anadhinatve, 
3 sukhadi-svalaksanavat. 
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(343. 16). It is indeed impossible to give it a name, because it is 
impossible to agree (upon its connotation), just as it is impossible (to 
express in speech) what the momentary feeling! of pleasure or 
(pain) is. 

(343.17). We can really give a name to something when we can 
agree on its connotation. (The name) is concomitant with (such an 
agreement), otherwise we would be landed in the over-absurdity (of 
every name meaning anything). 

(343.18). Since there is no such (possibility of agreement) upon 
the import of an objectivized image which changes with every (mo- 
ment of) our imagination, there neither can be any possibility of 
giving names (to the objectivized images constituting the external 
empirical world). It is thus proved that whatsoever is conceived is 
unutterable, (i.e., just the contrary of the Buddhist idea that what- 
soever is transcendentally real is unutterable).? 


§ 8. A FINAL ARGUMENT AGAINST THE BUDDHIST THEORY. 


(343.20). (The Realist). (You maintain that the genus «cow» 
is an objectivized image and is relative, being merely the negation of 
all non-cows. We then ask), this negation of all non-cows is it the 
image itself* or only its attribute? If the essence (of the image) is a 
negation of non-cows, this cannot be understood without assuming the 
reality of (the positive counter part), the cow. Non-cow is but a neva- 
tion of cow. Its reality depends upon the reality of the cow. You can- 
not escape being accused of a hopeless circle, (cow being dependent 
upon non-cow, and non cow upon cow). 

(343.22). But if it is only an attribute (of the image), the genus 
«cow» must be positive, and its attribution also positive. And thus an 
end is made of the objectivized image which is (supposed te be) nega- 


1 Read svalaksanavat. 

2 Lit., p. 348. 18—19. «This (impossibility of agreement) being excluded from 
the spurious externality (of the image) which is different with every (moment) of 
imagination, produces also an exclusion of the possibility of coalescing with a 
name, thus the connection is established ». — This is a negative deduction formula- 
ted according to the 3° figure of negation (vyapaka-anupalabdhi), cp. NBT, 
p- 32, text. 

3 Cp. Lotze, Logik § 40, according to whom «non-cows» would be « ein wider- 
sinniges Erzeugniss des Schulwitzes ». 
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tive in essence. And we have (eo ipso) discarded the theory that its 
attributes are identical with it, (i. e., the theory that there is no sub- 
stance-attribute relation which would be transcendentally real). That 
such a Universal can be (alternately) asserted and denied we have 
already explained. 

(343.24). Wishing to escape redundancy we are afraid to have 
fallen in still greater verbosity! We must nevertheless have an end 
with this process of tempering the arrogance of the Nihilists! 


APPENDIX VI 


Corrections to the texts of the Nyaya-bindu, 
Nyaya-bindu-tika and Nyaya-bindu-tika-Tip- 
pani printed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 


Corrections to the text of Nyaya-bindu and tika. 


7.12 before the words bhrantam hy anumanam the following pas- 
sage must be inserted in accordance with MSS and the Tib. 
translation: tathabhranta-grahanen-Gpy anumanam nirastam 
syat, kalpanapodha-grahanam tu vipratipatt-nira karanartham, 

11.23 insert arthasya after bhavyamanasya. 
13.15 insert eva before vastunah. 

15. 2 insert grahyad before arthad. 

15. 3 drop the cheda before sa eva. 

18. 9 satrapy instead of atrapy. 

19. 2 jnanotpadapeksa » » jranapeksa. 
23.16 insert matra before bhavini. 

25.15 tasya instead of tasya-. 

25.17 insert na before sa. 

28.19 » Odbhéetale »  bhasamane. 

38.19 bhavabhavasiddheh instead of bhavasiddheh. 
38.21 drop the cheda after sidhyati. 

46.4—5 vyatiriktavisesana- instead of vyatiriktam., 


47.13 krtakatvam » » katakatvam, 
50. 1 vaidharmyavatah ” » vatdharmavatah. 
50. 1 upalabdhi- » » upalabni-. 
50. 6 drop the cheda after asattva-nivyttis ca. 
50.16 » » » » wktah. 

53.18 etam eva instead of evam eva. 

56.13 etena » » etane, 

56.21 aho- »  » Ohae. 

65.18 tathaparasya instead of tatha@ parasya, 
66.1,3 (bis), 6 nityatea » » a@nityatva. 

66. 7 nityah »  » anityah. 


67.10 samdeha » » gadeha. 
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68.14 avasthadhana-yogyo instead of avasthana-yogyo. 
70. 7 ’rtho » » tho. 

70 11 insert ca after evam. 

71. 3 adryasya instead of adrstasya. 


71.14 vidhih » —» vimdhih. 
72.1,2 vakadranasya instead of v@ karanasya. 
72. 7 ripasiddhi » » rupadisiddhi-. 
72.16—85— 86 » » 86. 

76. 8 viyuktam » » aviyuktam. 
77.10 asiddheh ” » asiddhsh. 


77.10 drop the words tabhyam na vyatirieyate and insert them in 
77.18 after asiddheh (instead of asiddhih). 

78.20 nantariyakatvat instead of -vatvat. 

82. 6 svabhavasyo- » » svabhivo- 

85.23 insert a cheda after punas tat. 

90.8 yathasarvajnah instead of yatha sarva-. 

90.16 ityadi hetuh » » ityadihetuh. 

92.12 insert na before sa, 

95.2 niScayabhavo » » -abhavau. 


Corrections to the text of Nyaya-bin-du-tika 
Tippani. 


8.13 read pradarsakam and pravartanadikam, 
11. 7 -avayavyader instead of avayavader. 


12. 1 read svapnajnanena praptih.prapti-kala-bhedena..... 

12.12 -8antiraksitabhyam instead of-Santabhadra-. 

12.18 -uttaratrapi » » atrapi, 

16.16 triripal instead of viripal. 

18. 4 read sikha-laksanam.tatha pratyaksam aniidya..... 
19.4—5 yogacara-matena instead of yogacara-mate. na... 
19. 8 abhranta-sabdo » » bhranta-. 

19.13 prasiddha- » » siddhi. 

20.13 tatrasaty abhranta- (fat type) » » tatha sati. 


20.16 tathabhranta-grahanenetyadi fat type. 
21.14 ity avirodhah instead of iti nirodhah. 
22.14 read yatha caksur-vijndnam. 


22. 5 yah instead of ya. 

26. 6 bhranter » » bhrante, 
27. 5 ma santi » » na samprati. 
29.16 sarvam indriya- » » sarvendriya-. 


30.15—-16 read yathendriya.... bhinnatvam na tatha.... 
37. 5 insert xa before bhavati. 


37. 3 nila- instead of nilam. 
40.12 abhinnatvam » » bhinnatvam. 
42. 4 nimitta-bhavo » » nimittabhavo. 


42.14 evamsamsitaya » » evamamSitaya. 
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864, 409, 412, 420, 421. 

Ny@ya, 15, 179, 191, 318, 385, 403. 

NySiya-Vaigegika, 40, 77, 170, 221, 226, 
294, 297, 364. 

Prabhikara, 403. 

Prasangika, 153, 327. 

Realist, 94, 268, 264, 273, 275, 276, 288, 
290, 292, 298, 355, 375. 


Sautrantika, 4, 29, 35, 40, 114, 121, 125, 
241, 289, 843, 844, 345, 846, 347, 348, 
849, 358, 860, 861, 362, 364, 365, 366, 
867, 868, 269, 870, 871, 376, 882, 884, 
418, 

Sautrantika-Yogacara, 7, 298, 312, 370, 
376. 

Sarvastivadin, 120. 

Sankhya, 30, 40, 73, 76, 78, 93, 160, 161, 
175, 266, 315, 818, 346, 848, 364, 867, 
380, 412. 

Svatantrika, 153, 329. 

Vaibhagika, 20, 29, 298, 327, 377. 

Vaiiegika, 48, 114, 122, 156, 163, 178, 
179, 191, 226, 275, 318, 356, 364, 403, 
412. 

Vaiyaikarana, 260, 276. 

Vatsiputriya, 348, 344, 345, 346, 347. 

Vijhinavadin, 7, 9. 

Vedantin, 7, 318, 8364, 367, 403, 408, 409. 

Yogacara, 4, 6, 7, 20, 29, 31, 32, 34, 121, 
241, 860, 362, 868, 864, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 369, 370, 872, 414, 

Yogifchra-Sautrautika, 6, 318, 298, 812, 
818, 370, 376. 
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Anek&nta-jaya-pataka, 18, 22, 43, 94, 121, 
882, 405. 
Apoha-siddhi, 258, 404, 427, 
Abhidharma-Koia, 6, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29, 
81, 61, 126, 195, 811, 814, 815, 327, 
331, 343, 344, 368, 374, 375, 376, 379, 
880, 385, 386, 412. 
Abhidharma-stitra, 331, 374. 
AbhisamaySlamkara, 334. 
AbhisamaySlamkaraloka, 405. 
Kathavatthu, 94. 
Kasika-vivarana-paijika (= Nyasa), 378. 
Tattva-cintimani, 171, 208. 
Tattvasangraha, 4, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 28, 
25, 46, 88, 98, 163, 185, 271, 279, 404, 
409, 412, 418. 


Tattva-sangraha-paijika, 374. 
Tarkabhiga, 68, 851, 881, $86, 420. 
Tarka-sangraha, 221, 890. 

Tarkadipika, 226. 

Dhvanyaloka, 253. 

Nirukta, 265, 

Nyaya-Kanika, 19, 22, $2, 41, 42, 56, 80, 
185, 186, 195, 207, 239, 266, 281, 313, 
818, 352, 382, 388, 384, 404, 408, 409, 
425. 

Nyaya-kandall, 43, 182, 161, 170, 208, 
221, 804, 355, 856, 359, 860, 368, 405, 

Nyaya-tracts, Six Buddhist, 404. 

Nydya-dvara, 19. 

Nyfya-nibandha-prakasa, 257. 

Nyaya-pravesa, 170, 184. 
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NySya-bindu (Nb), 369. 

Nydya-bindu-tiké (N.b.t., N.B. T.) 192, 
198, 261, 262, 274, 286, 292, 308, 805, 
807, 318, 314, 320, 323, 324, 326, 359, 
368, 366, 878, 379, 380, 384, 385, 386, 
895, 411, 425, 481. 

Nyaya-bindu-tika-Tippani, (Tipp.), 4, 5, 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 25, 28, 29, 80, 81, 33, 84, 35, 
36, 88, 89, 41, 46, 50, 52, 148, 258 
278, 318, 814, 826, 851, 862, 409. 

Ny&ya-bhagya, 154, 179, 

Nydya-maiijari, 188, 190, 405. 

Ny&ya-vartika, 154, 156, 159, 161, 162, 
164, 170, 217, 802, 308, 368, 405, 
420. 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, 1, 8, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, 14, 18, 19, 28, 82, 38, 34, 89, 
41, 58, 68, 69, 71, 80, 101, 121, 127, 
130, 183, 134, 139, 154, 156, 159, 161, 
162, 168, 164, 168, 170, 217, 284, 257, 
259, 260, 268, 269, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
276, 279, 290, 297, 805, 808, 318, 326, 
860, 862, 365, 367, 368, 371, 876, 879, 
408, 404, 405, 408, 409, 418, 414, 419, 
420, 421, 422. 

Nydya-vartika-tatparya - tika-parisuddhi, 
16, 284, 257, 815, 420. 

NySya-sStra, 15, 114, 150, 161, 217, 257, 
258, 275, 818, 419. 

Nydsa, (= Kasika-vivarana-padjika), 378. 

Pramaina-mimamsa, 36. 

Pramana-vartika, 269, 317, 824, 826, 328, 
829. 


Pramana-vartika-alankara, 180, 324, 825, 
826, 827, 881, 404. 

Pramana-viniscaya, 8, 67, 271, 272, 317. 

Pramfna-viniscaya-tika, 11, 17, 121, 273, 
332, 411, 

Pramana-samuccaya, 17, 19, 20, 25, 43, 
48, 49, 50, 114, 901, 331, 374, 377, 
378, 882, 384, 404. 

Brahma-tattva-samikga, 404, 

Madhyamika-avatara, 32. 

Ma&dhyamika-vrtti, 7, 21, 34, 162, 380, 405. 

Madhyamikalankara, 329, 405. 

Ramani, 382. 

Lankavatara-stra, 329, 

Vada-vidhina, 161, 382. 

Vidhi-viveka, 821. 

Vaisegika-sttra, 208, 847. 

Sabdartha-parikga, 404. 

Sastra-dipika, 152, 240, 369, 405. 

Sribhasya, 408. 

Sloka-vartika, 5, 265, 294, 295, 355, 381, 
884, 386, 405. 

Satya-dvaya-vibhanga-karika-vytti, 315. 

Satya-dvaya-vibhanga-panjika, 315. 

Santavantara-siddhi, 9, 32, 84, 108, 86°, 
368, 370, 877. 

Sant&inantara-siddhi-tika, 23. 

Sarva-darsana-saugraha 84, 67, 94, 121. 

Sankhya-karika, 159, 161. 

Sankhya-tattva-kaumudi, 78. 

Sy&dvida-maijari, 43. 

Hetu-cakra-(samarthand), 179, 202, 208, 
211, 213. 
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IV. Sanscrit Words and Expressions. 


akimcit-kara, 188. 

akrtaka = kiranair na krta, 250. 
akrama, 297. 

akea, 13. 

akga-dhi, 271. 

akgara-catugtaya, 162. 
akga-sannipata, 265. 

akhyati, 403. 

agni, 400. 

agni-siddha, 177. 


agni-siddhy-artha, 177. 
agny-Skara-vijiana, 400. 
acetanata, 294. 
ajanakatva, 264. 
ajbana-svabhava, 25. 
atad-adhikarana, 295. 
atad-utpatti, 259. 
atad-vrttitva, 259. 
atad-vyavrtti, 264. 
atad-vyavrtti-rtipa, 40. 


ati-kranta, 12. 

ati-tucchata, 281. 

ati-parimaréa, 288. 

ati-paramarga-kuéalata, 281. 

ati-prasakti, 188. 

ati-prasanga, 28, 75, 289, 285, 290. 

ati-prasanga = sarva-sambhava, 239. 

ati-rikta, 264. 

ati-vyapty-avyapti, 161. 

atindriya, 107, 174, 224, 398. 

atindriytva, 162, 207. 

atyauta, 368. 

atyauta-parokga, 186, 855. 

atyanta-parokga = éin-tn Ikog-pa, 814, 
838. 

atyanta-bhinna, 275, 

atyanta-vilakgana, 372, 404, 414, 417 

atyanta-sirllpya, 371. 

atyantika, 302, 

adargana, 186, 198, 

adraya, 65, 92, 107, 108, 119, 186, 198. 

adrSya-anupalabdhi, 63,77, 78, 88, 92, 118, 

adréya-anupalabdhi-sambhava, 78. 

adriya = svabhiva-videga-viprakrata, 79. 

adrdyamana, 65. 

adrgta, 269, 368. 

adrgta-svalakgana, 78. 

adedatmaka, 304. 

adhigama-riipa, 379, 

adhipati, 62. 

adhipati (= indriya), 42. 

adhipati-pratyaya, 279, 311, 331, 368, 380, 
382. 


adhitya-samutpada, 27. 

adhyavas&, 424, 425. 

adhyavasaya, 45, 46, 71, 80, 144, 198, 199, 
298, 862, 366, 871, 398, 405, 409. 

adhyavasaya = kalpana, 74. 

adhyavasiya = niécaya — ka)panai =bud- 
dhi = vijiiina, 50. 

adhyavasaya —niscaya = vikalpa, 89, 418. 

adbyavasiyatmaka, 313. 

adbyavasi = adhiky, 418, 

adhyavasa, 34, 270. 

adhyavasita, 192. 

adhyavaseya = prapaniya, 21. 

adhyavaseya-svaripa, 18. 

adhyavaseyatva = vikalpitatva, 861. 


adhyasta, 409. 

adhyasina , 278. 

adhruvabhavin, 94. 

anatikramya, 34. 

anadhigata-artha-adhigantr, 372. 

anadhina, 430. 

anadbyavasita, 221. 

ananugama, 304, 

anantara-karana, 10. 

an-anvaya, 159, 238. 

anapekga, 120. 

anabhidhiyamiina, 144. 

anabhilapya, 282. 

anartha, 18, 21, 38, 65. 

anarthajatva, 276. 

anartha-samiaya, 3. 

avarthantara, 80. 

anavasth4-prasanga, 379. 

anavasthana, 191. 

anakalita-kgana-bheda, 43. 

anikara-vadin, 377. 

anadi, 270, 368. 

anadi-vasana, 266, 867, 419, 426, 427. 

anadi-vasana-vasat, 368. 

anadi-vasana-vasita, 304, 368, 

anadi-vikalpa-vasan&, 260, 368. 

anadi-Sabda-bhavana, 260. 

anaéritya, 78. 

anasrava, 136. 

anitya, 94, 118, 181, 234, 241, 420. 

anitya = kganika, 94. 

anitya=prakrtya eka-kgana-sthiti-dhar- 
maka, 121. 

anityatva, 94, 121, 136, 202. 

anityatva-svabhava, 132. 

animittavattva, 416, 

aniyata, 22, 212, 261. 

aniyata-akara, 21, 194. 

aniyata - eka - samudayi - bheda - avadhara- 
nam = vikalpa, 405. 

aniyata-pratibhisa, 21, 195, 261, 308. 

aniyatartha, 261. 

anirakrta, 162. 

anirvacaniya, 82, 56. 

anirvacaniya-khyati, 408. 

anirvyOdha, 258. 

anisc&yakatva = ajilfpakatva, 89. 

anigta, 162. 
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anigta-dharma, 156. 

anipsita, 162. 

anugacchati, 398, 413, 

auugata = deda-kala-anugata, 268, 264. 

anugata-smarana, 295, 294. 

anugamya, 15, 43. 

anupapatti, 20, 369. 

anupapadyam&na-sadhaua, 154. 

anupalabdha = adriya = apratyaksa, 92. 

anupalabdhi, 60, 62, 78, 83, 84, 86, 116, 
162, 415, 417. 

anupalabdhi = pratyakga-nivrtti-matram, 
78. 

anupalabdhi-laksana-prapta, 108, 

anupalabdhi-hetu, 251. 

anupalambha, 85, 139. 

anupasambarin, 128. 

anupahata, 398. 

anubaddha, 140. 

anubandha, 129. 

anubandhin, 226. 

anubhava, 46, 285, 864, 880, 886. 

anubhava-aropa, 364. 

anubhava = pratibhasa = myoi-ba, 382, 

anubhava-prabhavata, 261. 

anubhava-vasana, 368, 418, 428. 

anubhava-vasana-prabhava, 428. 

anubhava-vasani-vada, 368, 

anubhava-vyapara, 261. 

anubhava-samaropa, 272. 

anubhavatmata, 890. 

anubhavSropa, 364. 

anubhita, 365. 

anubhiiyate = vedyate, 887, 889. 

anubhiiyante = pratibhasante, 418. 

anubhiiyamana-sambandhah =vigrahavan 
sambandhah, 290. 

anumati, 81. 

anumina, 17, 18, 21, 49, 77, 81, 282, 802, 
808, 805, 888, 424, 

anumana-anumeya-bhava, 19, 273. 

anumdéna-gocara, 305. 

anumana = pararthanumina, 131. 

anumana-pramina, 398. 

anumina-viruddha, 168, 

anumanatmaka, 302, 318, 425. 

anumeya, 58, 62, 109, 170. 

anu-yojana, 271. 


anuranana-ripa, 253. 

anuvada, 62, 183. 

anuvidhiyaminata-matra-unneya, 280. 

anuvrtti-vyavrtti-rahita, 265. 

anu-vyavasaya, 393, 409. 

anugthana, 10. 

anusandhana, 405, 406. 

anusandhiyate, 302. 

antidyate, 117. 

aneka-akaira, 399. 

anaikantika, 65, 87, 422. 

anaikintikatva = sandigdha-vyatirekita, 
422, 

anga, 47, 253. 

anga-sakti, 270. 

angin, 258. 

antarala, 226. 

antahkarana, 160. 

andha, 899. 

andha-kara, 190. 

anya, 64, 129. 

anyatha-khyati, 403. 

anyathanupapatti, 115. 

anya-vyavrtti, 306, 307, 872, 404, 416, 
428, 424, 426. 

anya-vyavrtti = apoha, 305, 422, 

anya-vyavrtti = apoha = sariipya, 419. 

anya-vyavriti-nigtha = pratiyogi-nigedha- 
svarupa, 805. 

apya-vyavrtti-riipa, 270, 307, 318, 361, 
414, 418, 

anya-vyavrtti-ripa = apoha-rtipa, 414. 

apya-vyavrtti-riipa = vyavacchinna-riipa, 
425. 

anya-vyavrtti-ripata = apoha-riipat’ = 
bhedigraha = sarlipya, 422. 

anya-vyavaccheda (= apoha), 161. 

anvaya, 57, 109, 110, 129, 142, 148, 160, 
219, 416. 

anvaya-abhava, 145. 

anvaya-gati, 144. 

anvaya-vakya, 148. 

anvaya-vyatireka, 28, 58, 280. 

anvaya-vyatireka = bhava-abhava, 216. 

anvaya-siddhi, 149. 

anvita, 140. 

apara, 154, 180. 

apara-deia-kala-sambandha, 284. 


aparinigpannatva, 899. 

aparokga, 284, 

aparthaka, 166. 

apekgate, 19, 127. 

apekg’-bnddhi-janya, 855. 

apekgyate, 391. 

apoha, 154, 156, 161, 169, 195, 269, 295, 
366, 372, 404, 4138. 

apoha-apoha, 419. 

apoha = anya-apoha-vidigto vidhi., 427. 

apoha-vada, 401, 408. 

apoha-vadin, 40. 

apracyuta -anutpanna -sthiraikasvabhava, 
94. 

apratighatva — audarikatva = paricchin- 
na-paripimavattva, 414. 

apratibandha-vigaya — ma-hbrel-pai yul, 
71. 

apratibhaisana, 266, 278, 285. 

apratiti, 264. 

apratyakga, 19, 65. 

apraipakatva, 39. 

aprapti, 61. 

apramana, 147. 

apramanata, 297. 

apramanya, 167, 224. 

abahya, 307. 

abadhita-vigayatva, 170. 

abhava, 1, 8, 68, 77, 78, 104, 168, 195, 
196, 198, 215, 217, 877. 

abhava-niscaya, 78, 86, 215. 

abhiva-niscaya-abhiva, 79. 

abhava-pratipatti, 106. 

abhiva-matram = aniyata-akGra, 195. 

abhiva-vyavahara, 68, 79—83, 36, 107. 

abhiva-sadhakatva, 86. 

abhidheya, 1, 2, 118, 115, 143. 

abhidharma, 173, 174, 177. 

abhidh&, 112, 

abhidhana, 2, 304. 

abhidhiana-vySpira, 87,112. 

abhi-nivisante, 405. 

abhinna, 69. 

abhinnatman, 269. 

abhipretya, 304. 

abhimata, 5. 

abhimanyate, 260, 

abhilapa, 19. 
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abhilapa-kalpana-apodha, 48, 

abhilapayitum, 238. 

abhilapa-samsarga, 20. 

abhilapa-samsarga-yogya, 165, 259, 274, 
425. 

abhilapa-samsarga-yogya-pratibhisatva, 
424, 425. 

abhilapa -samsarga- yogya-pratibhasah = 
niyata buddhih, 274. 

abhilapa-eamsarga-yogyata, 260. 

abhilipa-samsargita, 260. 

abhilaga, 10. 

abhi-sambadhyate = samf&veti, 225. 

abheda, 276, 821. 

abheda-adhyavasiya, 38, 258. 

abheda-kalpan&, 276. 

abheda-graba, 403, 411, 419. 

abheda-graha = anyatha-khyati, 411, 420. 

abhyasa, 101, 868, 419. 

abhy&s&t prag avasthana, 326. 

abhyupagama-siddhanta, 156. 

abhyupagamyamana, 191. 

abhranta, 4, 19, 25. 

amala, 398, 

amfirta, 181, 211, 242, 306. 

a-mfilya-daina-kraya, 41. 

ayoga, 358, 

ayukta, 314. 

artha, 2, 5, 10, 28, 88, 62, 82, 148, 148, 
170, 189, 224, 285, 259, 260, 276, 291, 
292, 805, 858, 884, 385, 891, 898, 
894, 

artha-akara = artha-siriipya, 874. 

artha-adhigama, 364. 

artha-avabodha, 4. 

artha-asamsparia, 259. 

artha-kriya, 9, 46, 264, 377, 426. 

artha-kriyi-kari-kgapa, 38, 

artha-kriya-kiritva, 7, 121, 241. 

artha-kriya-karin, 41, 68, 179, 209. 

artha-kriya-kgama, 16. 

artha-kriya-jiana, 10. 

artha-kriya-nirbhisa, 10. 

artha-kriyarthin, 861. 

artha-kriyd-samartha, 10, 35, 87, 804. 

artha-kriyi-samartha-artha-pradargana, 
7. 

artha-kriyi-sadhana-samartha, 10. 
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artha-kriya-siddhy-artha, 804. 

artha-gocara, 303. 

artha-jiina, 68, 290. 

artha-dardana, 4. 

artha-dvara, 291. 

artha-prakaga, 855. 

artha-pratiti, 15, 386, 390. 

artha-niicaya, 884. 

artha = bhiitartha, 33. 

artha-matra, 8, 276. 

artha-riipa = artha-svartipa, 263. 

artha-viniScaya-svabhava, 49. 

artha-vedana, 860. 

artha-Sabda-visega, 23. 

artha-samiaya, 8. 

artha-sampratyaya, 166. 

artha-sambandha, 18. 

artha-sakgat-karitva, 13. 

artha-samarthya, 274, 275, 803. 

artha-sartipya, 384, 386. 

artha-siddhi, 10. 

artha-svartipa-janman, 296. 

artha = paramarthasat, 35. 

arthikarasamsparia, 259. 

arthapatti, 115. 

arthapiya, 272. 

arth&pattya = simarthyena = parampa- 
raya, 251. 

arthalocana, 295, 296. 

arthavabhasa, 259. 

arthendriya = artha-sahitendriya, 278. 

arthopayogah = sannikargah, 271. 

arhati. 170. 

alankira, 253, 

alika, 805, 368, 412, 413, 426, 429. 

alika = na vastava = manasa = kalpa- 
nika = bahya, 422. 

alika-babya, 411. 

alika = avastava = alika-bahya, 422. 

alikatva, 270. 

alika = samanya-lakgana, 422, 423. 

alika = alika-bahya — jati, 422. 

alikakara, 31. 

avakalpate, 163. 

avagabana, 359. 

avagahin = vigayi-karoti, 265, 296. 

avaccheda = upakara, 288. 

avadharana, 315. 


avamarga = pratyavamarga, 412. 

avastu, 194, 196, 217, 264, 270. 

avastu-dargana, 228. 

avastha, 258. 

avasthina-matram (= nityam), 250. 

avasiyate, 198, 265. 

avasiyamana, 307. 

avacyatva, 302, 

avastava, 304. 

avastava = manasatva, 292. 

avikalpa, 284. 

avikalpa-dhi, 412, 413. 

avikalpa-svasamvedana - pratyakga, 410, 
411, 

avikalpaka, 266, 285, 286, 867. 

avicdraka, 292. 

avidya, 368, 396, 899. 

avidya — avidya-vasana, 896. 

avidya-vasana, 368, 382, 419. 

avidya-vasani — maya, 291. 

avibhaga, 405. 

avibhaga — niravayava—niramia (vastu), 
266. 

avirodha, 388. 

avisamvadayanti, 270. 

avisamvadi, 30, 400. 

avitarigatvam, 247, 

avita-hetu, 208. 

avyapadesya, 226, 276. 

avyatireka, 247, 

avyatirekin, 242. 

a’aktatva, 264. 

agakya, 88, 192. 

aSakya-samaya, 23. 

a’ravana, 162. 

asamskrta, 114, 125, 241. 

asamskrta-dharma, 92, 114. 

asat-kalpa, 45. 

asat-khyati, 403. 

asat-pratipakga, 221. 

agat-pratipakgatva, 170. 

asattva, 264. 

asattva-nivrtti, 139. 

asad-vyavahira, 119. 

asad-vyavahira-hetu, 82. 

asannidhina, 35. 

asamartha, 189, 190. 

asamartha-vikira, 190. 


asambaddha, 263, 280. 

asarUpakatva, 264, 

asarvajna, 248. 

asidbarapa, 64, 208, 209, 804. 

asadharana-kfrana, 19. 

asidhirana-dharma, 305. 

asaidhairana-bhiava, 806. 

asiddha, 88, 119, 145, 172, 176, 179, 180, 
187, 211, 220, 

asiddha-hetu, 180. 

asiddharthaté = anyatha-siddharthats, 
422. 

asiddhi, 104, 213. 

asphuta-pratibhasa, 898. 

asmin sati idam bhavati, 385. 

aham-ahamika, 286. 

akara, 34, 40, 41, 195, 852, 878, 399, 400, 
429. 

akara-Adhayaka, 303, 426. 

akara-kadacitkatva-anumeya, 264. 

akira = jati, 408. 

akara = pratibhisa, 19, 429. 

akfravaj-jianam, 387. 

akaravat, 217, 400. 

BkBsa, 114, 127, 134. 

akrti, 40, 267. 

akramati, 190. 

akgipati, 161. 

Bkgipta, 106, 147. 

Ukgipta = samgrhita, 147. 

akhyfna, 285. 

akhyayate, 98, 94. 

gama, 28, 172, 174. 

Sgama-pramana = luii- gi-tshad-ma, 
882. 

agama-viruddha, 168. 

Agama-siddha, 174. 

Bgama-siddha-trairipya-anumaina, 224, 

Stma-karya-anupalambhegu, 2265. 

atma-pratyakga-nivrtti = vadi-prativadi- 
pratyakga-nivrtti, 79. 

Gtma-bhava-avasthita, 365. 

Adarfana, 314. 

Atman, 23, 179, 846. 

atmiya, 261. 

Adaréayat—upadarsayat, 6, 166, 260. 

Gdarga-vat, 22. 

adi karanam, 128. 
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Sdhina-kgapa, 189. 

adhira, 268. 

adhira-adheya-bhava, 268, 

adhara-rUpa, 97. 

adhiyate, 94. 

Spatti, 430. 

Spanna, 12, 205. 

apata-janman, 296. 

Spekgika, 355. 

ibhiasa, 41. 

Sbhasa = pratibh&sa, 20, 41, 195. 

abhaisa = pratibhisa = pratibimba, 20. 

Byatana, (\@Nt 7—11) 185, (MeN: 6—12) 
298, 

Syuh-samsk&ra, 174. 

arabdha, 275. 

artidha, 74. 

Bropa, 832, 877, 427. 

aropa = adhy&sa, 409. 

fropa = kalpana = grahya-grahaka-kal- 
pans, 812. 

Gropita, 192, 287. 

Srohati, 882. 

Brya, 30, 31, 827, 335. 

Srya-deia, 327. 

Glambana, 4, 42, 62, 354, 382. 

Glambana-pratyaya, 27, 279, 311, 312. 

Slambana-pratyaya — artha, 382. 

alambana = vigaya = gocara, 312. 

Glaya, 328, 329. 

alaya-vijnana, 178, 298, 828, 329, 367. 

Blaya-santana, 369. 

aloka, 88, 190. 

alocana, 297. 

alocita, 271, 276. 

Blocya, 294, 295. 

Baya, 281. 

Bérayate, 291. 

aSritya, 346, 353. 

Bsaijita, 28. 

ahita, 384 

iccha, 889. 

itara-abhava, 106. 

idamta, 80. 

idamta = vidhi-svarfipa =svalakgana, 424. 

indriya, 20, 174, 271, 278, 293, 805, 311, 
816, 81, 820. 

indriya = adhipati, 354. 
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indriya-artha-sannikarsa, 276, 278, 281, 
294. 

indriya - artha-sannikarga-ja, 297, 292. 

indriya - artha - sannikarsa - prabhavati, 
296. 

indriya-jatva, 292. 

indriya-jiaina, 15, 28, 314. 

indriya-bhranti, 19, 25. 

indriya-vijiina, 22, 26, 28, 312, 318, 316— 
$18. 

indriya-vijiina-vigaya, 312. 

indriya - vijiana - vyatirikta - lakganaka, 
$14, 

indriya-vijfiiana-sadréa, 314. 

indriya-vytti, 162. 

indriyaje, 277, 285, 819, 820. 

indriyaja-vikalpa, 277. 

indriyadi, 872, 877. 

indriy&ntara, 818. 

indriyasrita, 318, 

i8vara, 405, 

utkarsa, 177, 

utkrsta, 364. 

uttarakala, 94. 

uttara-kgana, 312. 

utpatti-siripyabhyam, 371. 

utpadyate, 64, 190. 

utpanna, 366, 398. 

utpasya, 286. 

utpada, 277. 

utpidaka, 400. 

utpadaka-hetu, 53, 

utpaidakatva, 296. 

utpadya, 354. 

utpreks& = Gropa, 293. 

utprekgana-vypara, 6. 

utpreksa-vy&para, 261, 292. 

udaya, 28. 

udaharana, 92. 

udaharana-upanaya, 152. 

udbodhana, 400. 

upakarana, 267. 

upakara, 295, 420. 

upakira-anga, 269. 

upakarakatva, 296. 

upakara-garbha, 268. 

upakarya-upakaraka-bbava, 295. 

upakiryata, 420. 


upakarya = videgya, 269. 

upagama-vaida, 288. 

upacéra, 126, 127, 395. 

upacarita-artha-vedana, 395. 

upacaryate, 897, 898. 

upac&rasya karana, 378, 

upajayamana, 259. 

upadars, 147, 260, 276, 361. 

upadaréana = vipsd, 61. 

upadesa-pranayana, 207. 

upadhina, 292. 

upapaday, 274, 291. 

uparata-indriya-vyapara, 319. 

upalakgana, 276, 295. 

upalabh, 284. 

upalabdhacara-sambandha, 265. 

upalabdhi, 62, 188, 262, 869. 

upalabdhi — jiiina, 60. 

upalabdhi-lakgapa-prapta, 65, 108, 120. 

upalabdhi-lakgana-pripta =jfiana-visaya- 
bhiita, 117. 

upalabdhi = vidhi, 62, 90, 100. 

upalambha-pratyaya. 64. 

upalambha-riipa, 149. 

upasamhara, 58, 137, 205. 

upasarpana-pratyaya, 319. 

upayoga, 2, 277. 

upayoga - avisegatah — visista - upayoga - 
abhavat, 272. 

up&dana, 270, 312, 319, 320. 

upadana-kgana, 43. 

upadaya, 397. 

upadeya, 26. 

up&dhi, 35, 122, 124, 127, 128, 268, 269, 
286. 

upadhi-upadhimat, 290. 

upadhi = jati, 288. 

upaya, 264. 

ubhaya, 191. 

ubhaya-naya-sam@srayena, 4. 

ullikhyate, 411. 

usmagata, 31. 

eka-artha-karita, 412. 

eka-vijiana-gocaratva, 291. 

eka-vyavrtti, 404. 

eka-samagri-vartamana - jana - samana- 
kalina-visaya-ksana, 358. 

ekatra, 191 


ekatvadhyavasaya, 46. 

ekatvabhava, 94. 

ek&tmakatva-virodha, 94. 

ekatman, 269. 

ekinta-vikalpa-vasani-vaida, 368. 

kathina, 364. 

kathamcit, 404. 

kathita, 139. 

kadacitkatva, 369. 

kadicittvam, 369. 

karana-sadhana, 19. 

karana—vikrti, 409. 

karunS-rasa, 258. 

kart&, 389. 

karma, 160, 389. 

karma-kartr-kfrana-bhava, 389. 

karma = cetana, 367. 

karma-sadhana, 69. 

kalpana, 6, 18, 21, 82, $3, 71, 80, 225, 
272, 276, 298, 295, 801, 877, 882. 

kalpana kacid, 326. 

kalpana-dvayam = rtog-gilis, 329. 

kalpandpogha, 15, 17—19, 814. 

kalpant = vikalpa, 5, 20. 

kalpana’ = vikalpa-vSsana, 287. 

kalpan&d = yojan&, 20, 405. 

kalpika, 411. 

kalpita, 19, 21, 167, 168, 195, 217, 287, 
424, 

kalpita-bheda, 857. 

kalpita-bheda = vikalpa-vigaya, 123, 

kalpita = vikalpita = samaropita = 
vikalpa-aridha = niécaya-Sriidha = 
buddhy-avasita, 74. 

kaka-danta, 1. 

kayika, 84. 

kéraka, 867, 889. 

kraka-hetu, 4, 10. 

kGrana, 126, 190, 195, 198, 389, 

karana-jatiya, 372. 

kirana-phala-bhiva, 375. 

kirana—sidhakatama-karana—prakysta- 
upakaraka = adhipati-pratyaya, 372. 

kdrana-hetu, 62, 379. 

kSrandotara, 94, 382. 

k&rtsnya-ekadeda-vrtti-nirasa, 305. 

karya, 81, 251, 259, 280. 

karya-kiranatva, 104. 
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karya-karana-bhiva, 116, 290, 295, 

karya-kairana-bhava-nimitta, 137. 

karya-svabhava, 148, 

karyanupalabdhi, 81, 82, 168. 

karyanumana, 70. 

kala-ananugata, 8, 38. 

kalpanika, 192, 289. 

kimeid idam, 85. 

krtaka, 118, 125. 

kptakatva, 127, 182, 135, 162, 234, 

kevala, 81, 85, 86, 148, 196, 280, 289. 

kevala-anvayin, 284, —. 

kevala-pradeSopalambha, 81. 

kevala-bhitala-grahi-jitina-ripa, 83. 

kevala-bhitala-grahi-pratyakga, 81, 82. 

kevala-vyatirekin, 208. 

krama, 283. 

kriyate = vikriyate, 407. 

kriya, 5, 20, 378, 377. 

kridadi, 3. 

klista-manas, 329. 

ksana, 8, 14, 21, 38, 41, 46, 61, 64, 67, 
68, 121, 190, 192, 194, 268, 288, 298, 
816, 319, 360, 420. 

ksana-santana, 121. 

ksana-svalaksana, 23. 

ksanantara, 320. 

kgan&atara-janana-sakti-rahita, 189. 

ksanika, 46, 89, 268. 

ksanikatva, $1, 92, 93, 121, 287, 290, 297, 
815, 353. 

ksanikatva-pratikgepa, 321. 

ksanti, 31. 

ksoda-ksama, 27. 

gak&radi, 127. 

gati, 144, 187, 188, 428. 

gati-dharman, 8. 

gati-nivrtti, 268. 

gati = rtoge-pa, 198. 

gamaka, 68, 69. 

gamaka - bhiita-sambandha -pramana-pra~ 
titi-apeksa, 180. 

gamana-vacana-pratibhasa, 370, 

gamayati, 400. 

gamika, 88. 

gamya-gamaka-bhava, 71, 72, 875. 

gabanah panthah, 308. 

gahate, 270. 
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guna, 20, 145. citta-viprayukta-samskara, 174 
guna-karma-gata, 266. citta-santana, 400. 
guna-kalpana, 21. cittam = manah = vijiana = mana- dya- 
gurutva-pratibandba, 268. . tana = mano-dhatu, 29. 
grhnati, 33, 270, 882. cittotpada, 368. 
grhita, 816. cintyatva, 318. 
grhita-pratibandha-hetuka, 304. citra-gu, 124. 
go, 18, caitasika-dharma, 29. 
gocara, 302, 820. cetana, 293. 
gocaratva, 820. cetani-videga, 867. 
gocarayitum, 272, co hetau, 294. 
gotra, 384, chitti, 39. 
gaur asti, 81. chida, 39. 
gaur nasti, 81. cheda, 85, 141, 179. 
grahana, 17, 20, 41, 116, 144, 296, 866, | chedana, 873. 
409. jagat, 193. 
grahaka, 50, 355. jada, 175. 
grahoka-akara, 46, 898, 898. janayati, 190, 400. 
grahi, 31. janita, 819, 820. 
grahya, 21, 88, 47, 50, 270. janya-janakatva, 190. 
gréhya-akara, 259, 397, 398. janya-janaka-bhava, 190. 
grihya-grahaka-dk&ra, 865. jala-aharapadi-kriya-abhava, 119. 
grahya-grahaka-kalpana, 426. ) jaladhara-patala, 121. 
grahya-grahaka-kalpan&-apodha, 84, 85. | jata, 867. 
grahya-grahakatva-vikalpa, 20. jati, 20, 40, 267, 275, 308, 413. 
grahya-grahoka-nirmukta, 82. jatimatt& = vyaktinam abhinnata, 419. 
grahya-riipa, 28. jati = simanya, 419. 
grahya-vigaya, 18. jaty&di, 19. 
grahya-svartipa, 18. | jayamana, 390. 
ghata, 64, 68, 168, 420. | jijfidsita, 205. 
ghata-abhava, 78, 81. jivita, 174. 
ghata-jiiina-abhava, 119. jiiapti, 267. 
ghatate, 40, 382. jiatytva, 259. 
ghata-pata, 199. jitata, 355, 398, 409. 
ghatadivat, 162. jiatat’ — akarata = prakaia, 409, 
ghatanupalambha-karya-anupalabdhi, 81: | jnatataya — drstataya, 53. 
cah punar-arthe, 194, 198, jiiatatva, 48. 
cakasati = pratihh&sante, 266. jiana, 4, 6, 10, 18, 19, 88, 35, 86, 89, 42, 
caksur-adi, 65. 46—49, 186, 166, 192, 258, 259, 272, 
cakgur-vijiina, 21. 289, 298, 818, 326, 352, 855, 871, 278, 
caksuh, 279, 818, 918. 874, 864—886, 888, 389, 894, 399, 400, 
catuh-koti, 61. | 408, 409, 419, 
cas tathiirthe, 208, | jfiGna-anumina, 898. 
caksusatva, 54, L654. jiana-utpanua-pratyakga, 318, 
cikirguh, 383. jiana-utpadaka, 58. 
citta, 298, 385. | jiina-karana, 874. 
citta-caitta, 829. jiana-graihya-akara, 408, 


citta-mah&-bhilmika-iharma, 328, jiana-jheya-svabhiva, 107. 


jfifina-pratibhisa, 37, 885. 

jiifina-pratihhasa = jfiine-ikira, 808. 

jiSina-svabhava, 350. 

jitina-svariips, 391. 

jianakira, 289. 

jianapekga, 58, 

jiSnotpSdaka-apekga, 58. 

jiapaka, 355, 400. 

jiipaka-hetu,.4, 10, 53. 

jiipya-jiipaka-bhava, 295. 

jifinam artha-niiciyana-svabhivam, 350. 

jieya = vigaya, 117. 

dittha, 20, 21, 276, 406. 

tatastha, 276. 

tat-karyata-niyama, 283. 

tat-parihira, 217. 

tat-purugea, 132. 

tat-prstha-bhavin, 816. 

tat-pratibhasena, 22. 

tat-samaya-bhavin, 427. 

tat-sarlpya-tad-utpattibhyam vigayatvam, 
41. 

tat-svabhiva, 132. 

tatt®, 80. 

tatt® — apoha-svaripa = simanya-laksa- 
na, 424, 

tathatd, 896, 899. 

tad-anusarin, 85. 

tad-apratibhisa = 
bhava, 418, 

tadeabhava, 260, 

tad-avyabhicara, 71. 

tad-aharjata, 20. 

tad-ftman, 61, 

tad-utpatti, 116, 146, 268, 276, 287. 

tad-vikara-vikritva, 114, 126. 

tad-vedin, 266 

tad-vyavaccheda, 217. 

taranga-nyaya, 8. 

taru, 183. 

tidStmya, 66, 76, 116, 146, 198, 196, 263, 
276, 284, 287, 889, 407. 

tédatmya-anupapatti, 272. 

tidatmya-avidega, 72. 

tidatmya-tadutpatti, 14, 58, 66. 

tadatmya-nigedha, 94, 108. 

tiditmya-anupalambha, 284. 

tadrflpya, 384. 


anya-vyavrtti-ananu- 
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tadriipya-anubhava, 418, 

tidripya - pracyuti = t&datmya - abhava, 
198, 

tadriipya = sariipya, 384 

tadripya= sirfipya <=anya-vylvyiti, 414. 

tiraskurvat = adhyavasyat, 261. 

tuecha, 83, 119, 168. 

trtiya-linga-paramarga, 49. 

tejas, 177. 

tri-ksana-parinama, 190. 

triputi, 889. 

tririipa-linga, 116, 148, 898, 

trairtipya, 118, 228, 224. 

trailokya-vilakgana, 264, 862. 

trailokya-vyavytta, 88, 194, 417. 


than, 10. 

daréana, 5, 23, 94, 98, 118, 174, 180, 261, 
269, 316. 

dargana - adar’ana = anvaya - vyatireka, 
95. 


a anianinads ims 899. 

dargana-gocara, 264. 

darjana-vyapara, 292. 

dargana-vyaparatva = indriyajatva, 292. 

dardita, 180, 195. 

d&ha-pakadika-simarthya-aropah, 368, 

dahady-artba-kriya, 33. 

dirgha-hrasva-vat, 811. 

dusta, 180. 

disanabhidhitsa, 352. 

drgta, 5, 118, 285, 875, 

dysta-arthakriyd, 868. 

dysta-arthakriya-svalaksana-sidharmya, 
426. 

dysta = pratyakga, 264. 

drgtanta, 128, 180, 147, 160. 

dygtanta-dharmin, 118. 

dysti-pravrtti-prapti, 878, 

dysti-marga, 32, 56. 

dyéya, 63, 82, 108, 105, 117, 119, 120, 194. 

dyéya-anupalabdhi, 62, 68, 78, 81—88, 87, 
106, 116, 118, 195. 

dyéyanupalabdhi-lingata, 81. 

dyéya-anupalambha, 81, 82, 90. 

dyéya-anupalambha-niécaya, 82. 

dy3ya-anupalambha-dabda, 85. 

dréya-ghata-abhava, 82, 

drdya-nivrtti, 81. 
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dyéyamina, 95. 

dySya-dimdapatva, 92. 

dyéyabhyupagama-piirvaka, 196. 

dyiyata, 191. 

deéa-ananugata, 8, 33, 304, 

desa-kala-ananugata, 304, 

deda-kala-avastha-bheda, 802. 

deda-kala-vyatirikta, 8. 

deda-kala-svabhava, 65. 

deia-kala-svabhava-viprakysta, 65. 

dedsadi-viprakrsta-vyavartaka, 65. 

dedady-ananugama 804. 

deéa-ripa = deda-svariipa, 227. 

dedya, 281. 

doga-prasanga, 28. 

drava-kathinavat, 272. 

dravya, 20, 129, 275, 409, 424. 

dravya-kalpana, 278. 

dravya-guna-karma, 205 

dravya-guna-karma-jati-tadvantah, 200. 

dvaya, 267. 

dvitvadi-sankhya, 855. 

dvi-prakara, 145. 

dvaidhi-karana, 6. 

dyairpya-abhava, 170. 

dharma, 16, 54, 68, 61, 72, 118, 114, 120, 
129, 182, 188, 152, 157, 178, 175, 179, 
241, 289, 298, 815, 385, 399, 424. 

dharma-dharmi-bhava, 58, 129. 

dharma-svabhava, 120. 

dharmatmaka, 16. 

dharmi-dharma-bhiva, 18. 

dharmin, 58, 59, 87, 89, 92, 113, 129, 150, 
176, 179. 

dharmin = anumeya, 62. 

dharmin = aéraya, 179. 

dhatu, 29, 293. 

dhatu J‘ 6, 293. 

dbatu . 18, 293. 

dbi, 269, 271. 

dhima, 394, 400. 

dhiima-pratibhisa, 400. 


dhvani, 258. 
na kimcid ekam ekasmit, 311. 


na jiana-jieya-svabhava, 107. 

na pratiyeta = na uidciyeta, 250. 
nani, 8. 
nan&-desa-kala-avastha-samarsta, 276. 


nantariyaka, 166. 

n&ntariyakatva, 52. 

nabhiva-vyavaccheda, 217. 

néma, 20, 170, 264. 

nama-kalpana, 21, 259. 

nima-jatyadi-kalpand-apodha, 35. 

nimadheya-tédatmya, 259. 

nasti, 80, 81, 118. 

nasvugocara, 411. 

nigamana, 149. 

nigamana = sadhya, 110. 

nitya, 94, 164, 168, 175, 181, 202, 241. 

nityam=apracyuta-anutpanna-sthira-eka- 
svabhavam, 121. 

nitya-parinamin, 348. 

nitya-rilpa, 95. 

nityatva, 250. 

nipata, 155. 

nimitta, 74. 

nimitta-udgrahana, 21, 412. 

nimittavatta, 415—417. 

niyata, 6, 21, 22, 72, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
307, 363. 

niyata-avabhisa, 259. 

niyata-akara, 6, 21, 217. 

niyata = pratibaddha, 128, 189. 

niyata = pratibaddha = vyapya, 140. 

niyata-pratibhasa, 6, 195, 307, 418. 

niyata-pratibhisa = niyata-buddhi—=niy- 
ata-akara, 805, 806, 307. 

niyata-pratibhasa = sva-pratibhasa, 21. 

niyata-vigaya, 72. 

niyata-vigaya-sambandhita, 374. 

niyata-svaripa-abhava, 217. 

niyatakara, 195. 

niyatakira-abhava, 195. 

niyama, 57, 70, 71, 74, 95, 187, 288, 234, 
238, 240, 371. 

niyamita, 305. 

niyamaka-nimittahhava, 239. 

niyojanat—niyogato yojanat = bahya-si- 
manadhikaranyena pratiteh, 259. 

niyoga = svecchaya niyoga, 259. 

nihsvabhava — sfinya, 217. 

niradhistbana, 19. 

nirantara-utpanna, 311. 

nirantara-utpada, 177. 

niraméa, 94, 275. 


nirasta-vidhi-bhava, 81. 

nirakirana, 17, 92. 

nirakira, 358, 855, 409. 

nirakara-vadin, 860. 

nirakyta, 170. 

nirdsa, 17. 

nirdisyate, 150. 

nirbhasah = artha - kriy& - sadhana - nir- 
bhasah, 9. 

nirvana, 191, 241. 

nirvikalpaka, 13, 15, 38, 42, 46, 261, 265, 
271, 292, 801, 312, 818, 317, 820, 897, 
410, 412, 415. 

nirvikalpaka - indriya - vijiiinasya saha- 
kGrin, 812. 

nirvikalpaka = kalpan&podha, 15, 

nirvikalpaka-janaka, 812. 

nirvikalpaka-jiava, 6, 16. 

nirvikalpaka-jiana-samana-kala, 812. 

nirvikalpaka-pratyakga, 48, 143, 312, 819, 
898, 425. 

nirvikalpakatva, 44. 

uirvikalpakam vidadahham, 312. 

nirvigaya, 305. 

nirvigaya-pratibha-vada, 852. 

nirvedha-bbagiya, 31. 

nirvyapara, 385. 

nivartaka, 188, 189, 191. 

nivartana, 156. 

nivartayati, 190. 

nivartya-nivartaka-bhava, 147, 190, 199. 

nivrtti, 147, 152, 191, 357. 

uivrtti-dharma, 191. 

nidcaya, 22, 63, 66, 71, 74, 77, 78, 92, 
108, 118, 146, 158, 240, 258, 316, 332, 
384, 405, 429. 

nidcaya — adhyavasiya, 22, 108, 111. 

nidcaya-apekga, 148. 

njdcaya-avasita, 148. 

nigcaya-aridha, 148, 

nidcaya = kalpani, 45. 

niécaya = kalpani = vikalpa = adhyava- 
saya, 84. 

nidcaya = gtan-la phebs-pa, 850. 

nidcaya = iies-pa, 382. 

nidcaya = niyama, 72. 

niScaya-pratyaya, 44. 

nidcaya-pratyaya = kalpana, 44. 
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nidcaya = vikalpa — kalpana, 184. 

nigcaya = savikalpaka-pratyakga, 85. 

nidcaya-hetu, 108, 185, 

nigc&yaka, 68, 382. 

niécita, 6, 21, 63, 118, 188, 192, 269, 270. 

nigcito mrgyate = siddha-sadhanam, 181. 

nigciyate, 82, 389. 

niécetavya, 398. 

nisedha-svartipa, 196. 

nigtha = svartipa, 305. 

nigprayojana, 1. 

nila, 16, 28, 194, 352, 874. 

nila-pitadi-ripa, 384. 

nila-bodha, 44. 

nila-bodha-dtman, 45, 

nila-bodha = nila-samvedana — nila-anu- 
bhava = nilam iti vijiinam, 49. 

(nila)-nirbhisa = pratibhisa = akara, 42. 

nila-mano-vijhana, 28. 

nila-vikalpa, 28, 316. 

nila-vijiana, 869. 

nila-vijianam = nilasya vijninam, 16. 

nila-vijfiina-samanantara-pratyaya, 371. 

nilabhavavat-pitadikam, 194. 

niladi-videga — niladi-svalaksana, 138. 

niriipo, 217. 

niriipa-abhava, 195, 216, 217. 

nirfpata, 217. 

netra-dhi, 272. 

neyya, 329. 

nopakarah — nopakarakah svabhivah, 269, 
270. 

pakga, 78, 141, 150, 161, 170. 

paksa-dharma, 209, 211, 213. 

pakga-dharmatva, 109, 110, 119. 

paksa = sadbya, 58. 

pakgata, 161. 

paiica-riipadi-jiianani $67. 

paiica-vidha-kalpan&, 260, 272. 

pata, 92. 

padartha, 40, 268, 408, 404, 419. 

padartha-jiiana, 66. 

para, 190, 217, 282. 

paratah, 7. 

para-bhava-vedana, 365. 

para-mata, 346, 353. 

paramanu, 289. 

paramanu-svabhiava, 289. 
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paramartha, 32, 112, 129, 191, 898, 409. 

paramartha — bhitartha, 32. 

paramarthatah, 23, 35, 82, 188, 301, 389, 
395. 

paramartha-sat, 15, 192,225, 264, 267,805, 
417, 420, 424. 

parampara, 111. 

paraspara, 289. 

paraspara-parihira, 69, 94, 185, 190. 

parakyta, 81. 

paramarsa, 281, 285. 

parartha-anumina, 101, 112. 

paroksa, 284, 833. 

paroksa-nivrtti-matra-tuccha-ripa-anu- 
palabdhi, 88. 

parigraha-agraha-yoga, 246. 

paricchitti, 89. 

paricchidyate, 217. 

paricchidyate = pratiyate = jifiyate, 196. 

paricchinnam jifaénam — bcad-Ses, 822. 

pariccheda, 101, 217. 

parinama-ksana, 78. 

parinama-nityata, 98, 94, 364. 

parinima-bheda, 78. 

parinamin, 176. 

parityaga, 185, 190. 

parisad, 156. 

pariharati, 194. 

pariksa, 1, 

parokgartha, 181. 

paryudasa, 119. 

paramparya, 106, 278. 

paramarthika, 289, 409. 

pithara-paka-vada, 226, 

pinda, 266. 

pinda-bheda, 276. 

pisaca-rilpa-apeks&, 65. 

pilu-paka-vada, 226, 

pudgala, 31. 

purusa, 2, 78, 160, 175, 245, 319, 348. 

purusa-upabhoga-anga, 160. 

purusartha = prayojana, 4. 

purva-apara-upaslista, 90. 

purva-apara-kaila-kela-vikalah kganah, 
176, 364, 

plrvaka, 4, 10. 

pirva-ksana, 353. 

pirva-citta, 867. 


plrvam jianam, 867. 

purva-deia-kala-sambandha, 284, 

purva-paksin, $67. 

purva-pinda-anuemrti, 295. 

plrvanubhava, 279. 

purvapara, 46. 

purvapara-ksana, 33. 

prthag-jana, $28, $33, 888. 

prthivi, 177. 

paurvaparya-aniyama = aniyama-prasan- 
ga, 267. 

prakatayati, 81. 

prakerana, 2. 

prakarana-darirs, 1. 

prakarana-sama, 221. 

prakarga-paryanta, 31. 

prakaéa, 390. 

prakiSa-atmakatva, 390. 

praka@éana-kriya, 390. 

prakaga-pradipa, 389. 

prakrti, 175. 

praktti-stha, $34. 

prakrty-eka-kgana-sthiti-dharmaka, 94. 

prakysta - upakaraka = sadhakatama-ka- 
rana = adhipati-pratyaya, 50, 850. 

pratikgana-parinaima, 78. 

pratijia, 73, 133, 149, 155, 161, 162. 

pratijii-artha = paksa, 165. 

pratijii = pakga, 110. 

pratijia-laksana, 161. 

pratipatti, 1, 101, 266, 429. 

pratipatti-annbandhita, 294, 425. 

pratipattr, 260, 400. 

pratibaddha, 70, 71, 76, 140, 866. 

pratibanda = pratibandi-karapa = deiya- 
(or codya-)-abhisa—tulyati=tulyata- 
apadana, 291. 

pratibandha, 70, 129, 147, 304. 

pratibandha-graha-asambbava, 306. 

pratibandha-vigaya, 71, 72. 

pratibandha = samsarga, 75. 

pratibhasa, 18, 19, 21, 274, 382, $84, 887, 
892, 429. 

pratibhisa = aniyata-pratibhisa, 259, 

274. 

pratibhisa — nirbhasa — abhisa = prati- 
bimbana, 6, 

pratibhasa-pratiti, 165. 


pratibhisa — pratibimbs (Sdariavat), 22, 
86, 274. 

pratibhasitva, 893. 

pratiyogin = paryndasa, 119. 

prati-ripaka — prati-yogin, 171. 

prativadin, 217. 

prati-vijiapti, 178, 298. 

pratigedha, 101. 

pratigedha-siddhi=pratigedha-vyavahira- 
prasiddhi = pratigedha-vadat purusar- 
tha-siddhi, 77. 

pratita, 148. 

pratita = niécita = adhyavasita — buddhi- 
grhita, 144. 

pratiti, 19, 20, 39, 101, 150, 164, 168. 

pratiti = adhavasaya, 42. 

pratiti = adhyavasaya = kalpand, 42. 

pratiti — avagama = bodha = pr&pti = 
paricchitti=niicaya =adhyavasiya—= 
kalpan’ = vikalpa, 89. 

pratiti = prasiddhi, 165, 170. 

pratiti = bodha = adhigama, 74. 

pratiti = bodha = samvedana = vijiana 
50. 

pratitya, 13. 

pratitya-samutpada, 27, 811, 854, 899. 

pratitya-samutpada = asmin sati idam 
bhavati, 126. 

pratitya-samutpada = nirvyapar&h sarve 
dharméh, 49. 

pratity a-samutpannatyva, 385. 

pratyaksa, 12—15, 19—21, 25, 29, 88, 34 
40, 44, 46, 81, 260, 286, 296, 297, 308° 
804, 314, 882, 888, 850, 363. 

pratyaksa-anupalambha, 137. 

pratyakga-anumana, 107, 293. 

pratyaksa-anumana-nivrtti-laksana, 107. 

pratyaksa-avisayatva, 804. 

pratyakga-abhisa, 17, 19, 25. 

pratyakga-aropa, 364, 

pratyaksa-krtatva, 86. 

pratyakgam-grhnati 22. 

pratyakga = nirvikalpaka, 45. 

pratyakga-nivytti, 80. 

pratyaksa-pratita, 186. 

pratyaksa-pramana, 397. 

pratyaksa-bala, 366. 

pratyaksa-bala = nirvikalpaka-bala, 44. 
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pratyakga-bhava — mion-sum-iid, 351. 

pratyakga-vikalpa, 364. 

pratyaksa-vedya, 365. 

pratyakea-vyapira — nirvikalpaka-praty- 
aksga, 85. 

pratyakgata, 41. 

pratyaksatva, 272. 

pratyaksatva-jati, 14. 

pratyakeadi-viruddha, 170. 

pratyabhijiia, $21. 

pratyaya, 42, 62, 126, 262, 287, 358, 368, 
400. 

pratyaya-bheda-bheditva, 114, 126. 

pratyavamaréa, 412, 413. 

pratyavamrsati — pratyabhijanati — ekt- 
karoti, 22. 

praty-ava-mrgs, 154. 

pratyetum = niscetum, 238. 

prathama-kgana, 312. 

prathama-ksapa-upadana, 319. 

prathama-ksanasya upadeyam, 312. 

prathama-vigaya-kgana-upadana, 319. 

pratha, 420, 421. 

pradaréana — adardana = upadarsane = 
Alocana =nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, 11. 

pradipadi, 190, 191. 

pradega, 190. 

pradhaua, 78, 348, 864. 

pradhvamea, 98. 

prama, 108. 

prama-karana, 4. 

prama (= pramina-phala), 7. 

pram’ = pramiti- kriy&’ = arthe - pratiti- 
rapa, 372. 

pramana, 14, 18, 25, 31—33, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 46, 48, 50, 74, 77, 79, 81, 107, 108, 
118, 119, 128, 130, 189, 147, 160, 167, 
218, 232—235, 244—246, 292, 383, 
334, 351, 372, 384, 386, 389, 391, 396, 
419. 

pramana-atisaya, 244. 

pramina-nirasta-vidhi-bbava, 68. 

pramina— prama-karana—prama-sadha- 
katama-karana—prami-prakrsta upa- 
karaka, 389. 

pramapa - prameya - vyavabiara - dropa = 
tshad- ma dan gzhal - byar tha - sfiad 
btags-pa, 350. 
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pramaina-prameya-svariipa, 398. 
pram&na-phala, 5, 18, 15, 88, 39, 46, 49, 
378, 386. 
pramana-phala 

kriya, 389. 
pramana-viniscaya-vada, 7, 52. 
pramana-vyavastha, 14, 299, 301, 302, 

364. 
prama&nena éuddha = pramapena 

cita, 33. 
pramaina-samplava, 14, 299, 301, 302. 
pramaina = samyag-jhane, 7. 
pramana = sidhakutama — prakrsta-upa- 

karaka, 41. 
pramana-siddha, 118, 221, 314. 
pramipa-uddha-artha-grihin, 33. 
pramanata, 17. 
pramanatva, 377. 
pramanetara-vyavastha, 899. 
pramatr, 389. 
pramapayati, 385. 
pramiti - kriyi = pram& = pratiti- rips, 

378. 
pramiti = prama = pramiti-kriy’ = pra- 

mana-phala, 389. 
pramiti-riipa, 40, 42. 
pramudita, 32. 
prameya, 319, 385, 389, 391, 393, 396. 
prayatnanantariyaka - jiidna - utpadane, 

202. 
prayatnanantarlyakatva, 125, 126, 202. 
prayoktavya, 57. 
prayoga, 61, 92, 112, 115, 126. 
prayojana, 1, 2, 115, 391. 
prayojana-nispatti, 10. 
prayujyate, 92. 
pravartaka, 861, 
pravartana, 5. 
pravartayati, 270, 307, 426. 
pravrtta, 191. 
pravrtti, 138, 363, 367, 373. 
pravrtti-nimitta, 13. 


= prama = pramanasya 


vinid- 


prasanga-prayoga-vacana-matram, 92. 

prasanga-sadhana, 261. 

prasiddhi, 165. 

prasiddhi = sanketa, 165. 

prag-avastha, 278. 

prapaka, 6, 361. 

prapaka-vigaya, 4. 

prapana, 5, 7. 

praépana-yogyi-karapa, 5. 

prapana-yogy!-karana-akara, 46. 

prapayati, 11, 38, 192, 270, 307, 426. 

prapta, 12, 117, 

prapta = antar-bbiita, 62. 

prapta — janakatvena antarbbita, 61. 

prapti, 8, 61, 412. 

prapti = adhigati = pratiti = bodba, 378. 

prapya, 354. 

prapya-vigaya, 18, 

pramanya, 7. 

praémanya-laksana, 8. 

phala, 5, 27, 884, 

phala-dargana, 280. 

phala-bhita-jiana, 378. 

phala-visesa-vyavastha, 383. 

phala-svabhava —hbras-bui raii-bzhin, 
851. 

bahutva, 14. 

bahuvrihi, 132. 

badham, 303. 

badhaka, 130, 164. 

badhita, 164, 170. 

Ladhita-hetvabhisa, 171. 

babulyena, 11. 

babya, 376, 895, 411, 413, 416. 

bahya-bheda-agraha, 307. 

babya-vastu-sattva, 168. 

bahya-visaya, 852, 858. 


| babya-samaropa, 865. 
| babyatva, 305, 807. 
bahya=svalakgana =vidhi-ripa=para- 


martha-sat, 68. 
babyarthaipeksa, 410. 


pravrtti-yogya-artha = artha-kriyé-sa- | \ahyetara-paksau, 383. 


martha-artha, 373. 
pravrtti-vijnana, 367, 369. 
pravrtti-visaya, 361, 425. 
prasauga, 154, 260, 261, 282, 369, 426. 
prasauga = thal, 885. 


buddhi, 265, 272, 382, 389, 400, 411. 
buddhi-gata = manasa = kalpanika, 374. 
buddbi-grhita, 144. 


| buddhi = jiiaua, 890. 
| buddhi = samvid, 148. 


buddhy-avasita, 148, 144, 

buddhy-ak@ra, 409. 

buddby-atman, 34, 

buddhy -aridha = nigcaya-aridha = vi- 
kalpita, 19, 143. 

buddby-utpada, 400. 

bodha, 44, 265. 

bodha-pratiti, 41. 

bodbisattva, 31. 

bauddha, 179. 

bauddha-mata, 264. 

bhadanta, 161. 

bhagavati, 321. 

bhangl, 315. 

bhavadiya, 83. 

bhavan-mate, 150. 

bhavitr-apeksatvat, 345. 

bhava, 92, 93, 94, 104, 118, 193,196, 216, 
217, 218, 233, 283, 296, 345, 376, 400. 

bhava-abhava, 219, 290. 

bhava-abbava-sadharana, 414. 

bhava-abbava-sidbarana-grabana, 414, 
416. 

bh&va-nigcaya, 216. 

bhava = vidhi = vastu, 193. 

bhava-vyavasthiti, 217. 

bbava-sddharanya, 415. 

bhava-svarlpa = vidbi-svariipa-paramar- 
tha-sat, 416. 

bh&vana, 367, 368. 

bhavana-dharma, 190. 

bh&vana-prakarsa, 31. 

bh&vané = vasana = karma = cetana = 
= samsk&ra, 349, 

bhavayati, 196, 

bhavika, 423. 

bhasate, 266. 

bhinna, 276, 308, 362, 410, 411. 

bhinna-vigayatva, 271. 

bbinna - videsana - svabbava-abbidbayin, 
126. 

bhinna-santana-vartitva, 317. 

bhinnatva, 816. 

phita, 117. 

bhUta-samghata, 177. 

bhitata, 78. 

bhitala, 64, 84, 85. 

bhitala-jiiina, 85. 
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bhitala-grahi-pratyaksam, 81. 
bhutartha, 31. 


-bbimi, 32, 


bheda, 8, 270, 275. 

bheda-agraha, 866, 403, 404, 411, 412. 
413, 419, 420. 

bheda-agraba — akhyati, 365, 428. 

bhedagraba — agrahbana — akby&ti, 413. 

bhed&graha = apoha, 404. 

bhedin = visista, 269. 

bhautika, 294. 

bhrinta, 4, 17, 18, 282. 

bhranti, 25. 

mat&ntara, 150, 305. 

mati = sham-pa, 352. 

madhya, 278. 

madhya-dega, 178, 

madhyastha, 162. 

manas, 31, 160, 298, 294, 318. 

manasikara, 312, 328. 

mano-dhatu, 293. 

mano-vikalpa-santana, 316. 

mano-vijiina, 28, 29, 312, 328. 

mano-vijiana-dbatu, 29, 293. 

mano-vijiana-sant&na, 316. 

manvana, 161. 

maha-karuna, 32. 

maha-tika = tik-chen, 325. 

maha-bhita-samghata, 117. 

m&tra, 92, 129, 855. 

manasa, 261, 814, 817, 318. 

mnasa-jiaina, 418. 

manasam jiana = vicara 298. 

minasa-pratyaksa, 43, 164, 271, 309, 312, 
816, 318, 828. 

manasa-pratyaksa-utpada-kriya, 312. 

ma&nasa-pratyaksa-janaka, 312. 

minesa-pratyaksa-vigaya, 312. 

manasatva, 292. 

minasatman, 316. 

maya, 367, 368. 

mitbya, 6, 399, 403. 

mimaimsa = dpyod = vicara, 333. 

miyate, 384. 

mukbya, 111. 

mudgaradi, 98, 

marta = paricchinna-parinamavat, 181, 

miurtatva, 414, 
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mirdban, 31. 

mrga-madadi, 368, 

meru, 65. 

yatha-kathamcit, 291. 

yatha-tathatam, 896. 

yatha-drstam, 396. 

yatha-pramana-svabbavena, 52, 

yatha-prasangam, 92. 

yatharthanubbava, 390, 

yatha-svam-pramanath, 180, 186. 

yad-akaram, 34, 

yadrccha-dabda, 406. 

yukta, 74, 81, 286. 

yujyate, 383, 389, 393. 

yogacara, 370. 

yogin, 31, 189. 

yogi-pratyaksa, 30, 31, 32, 88, 56. 

yogya, 19. 

yogya-karana = saksat-karin, 28, 314. 

yogya-pratiyogy-anupalabdhi, 77. 

yogyata, 58, 63, 71. 

yogyatva, 117. 

yogy!-karana, 814, 

yojana, 6, 20, 80, 409. 

yojaniya, 145. 

yojayati, 226. 

rasa, 253, 

rabita, 399. 

rOpa, 16, 23, 63, 134, 154, 173, 194, 217, 
288, 320, 384, 411, 415. 

ripa-ayatana, 173, 175. 

ripa-ksana-antara, 312, 319. 

rupa-kganantaram = dvitlyo visaya-kga- 
nah, 320. 

Tipa-kganantarasya upidanam, 312, 

ripa-ksanantarasya sahakarin, 312. 

ripa-ksanntara-sahakfring indriya-vij- 
fiinena janita, 312. 

ripa-prasida, 204. 

ripa = ripa-skandha, 177. 

ripa-viveka, 278, 

ripa-vigaya, 279. 

ripa-skandha, 173, 175. 

rips = svartpa, 18, 36, 74, 94, 193, 216, 
234, 

rUpata, 422. 

lakgana, 15, 112, 117, 314. 

laksana = laksyate anena, 62. 


laksana= s&imagri—hetu-pratyaya-sama- 
gri, 61. 

lakganatva, 86. 

lakgya, 15, 159. 

lakgyate, 18, 396. 

labbate, 41. 

linga, 48, 58, 66, 85, 109, 115, 157, 234, 
898, 

linge = gtan-thsigs, 212. 

linga-trairipya, 223. 

linga-prastiva, 81. 

linga-bhita, 81. 82. 

linga-rUpena, &5. 

lingaja-vikelpa, 6. 

laingike, 355. 

loka-prasiddbi-viruddha, 164. 

lokottara, 32. 

laukikagra-dharma, 31, 

vaktr, 180, 247. 

vaktrtva, 198, 199, 200. 

vacana, 92, 111, 161, 395. 

vacana-mitram, 890. 

varna, 16. 

varnatmeka, 16. 

vartamana, 260, 261. 

vaatu, 8, 14, 36, 37, 63, 68, 76,77, 79, 94, 
114, 134, 170, 180, 193, 194, 196, 199, 
253, 265, 284, 424, 426. 

vastu-abhiva, 388. 

vastu-traya, 267. 

vastu-dargana-bala-pravrtta, 174. 

vastu = paramarthasat, 35, 68. 

vastu = paramartha-sat = svalakgana = 
= kgana, 76, 422. 

vastu-bala-pravrtta, 157, 

vagtu-bhiita, 265, 412. 

vastu-ripa, 16. 

vastu-rupa-vivikta-ikdral = kalpito ’bha- 
vah = kalpita-anupalmbhah = driya- 
anupalabdhih, 195. 

yastu == vidhi, 80. 

yastu-svabhava, 270. 

vastutah, 123, 182, 314, 

vastutab sat, 121. 

vastutva-vyadvastha pana, 304. 

vastradi, 368. 

vasty-antaram, 77, 82, 119. 

vasty-itmika, 890. 


vastv-abbasa, 264. 

vahni, 264, 

vahni-sabda, 264. 

vabni-svalaksana, 429. 

vakya, 118, 147. 

vakyartha, 161. 

vacaka, 19. 

vaeya, 19, 159, 413. 

vicya-vacakatva, 23. 

vicya-vacaka-bhava, 22. 

vicyamana, 167. 

vacya-vacaka-riipa, 81. 

vacya-vacaka-samsarga, 276. 

vart&, 190. 

vas, 868. 

vasan&, 261, 291, 293, 294, 867, 868, 882, 
400, 419, 426, 428. 

visana = samartbya, 387. 

visani = plirvam jiainam, 868. 

vastava, 287, 355. 

vasyatva, 868. 

vikalpa, 6, 15, 21, 22, 82, 43, 71, 74, 80, 
195, 207, 258, 261, 266, 270, 271, 275, 
276, 277, 285, 302, 316, 859, 362, 364, 
866, 405, 406, 407, 409, 410, 412, 413, 
418, 425, 427, 428. 

vikalpa = atad-vyavrtti, 293. 

vikalpa = adhyavasaya, 262, 409. 

vikalpa = adhyavasaya = nidcaya, 295. 

vikalpa = anusandhana, 406. 

vikalpa = vitarka, 20. 

vikalpa-antara, 404. 

vikalpa-avikalpa, 864, 

vikalpa-avikalpa-ripata, 272. 

vikalpa-udaya, 315. 

vikalpa = kalpana, 45, 284. 

vikalpa-gocara, 306, 410, 411. 

vikalpa-janana, 362. 

vikalpa-janakatva, 818, 

vikalpa-jiiana, 21, 164, 410, 411. 

vikalpa-jiina-gocaratva, 164, 427. 

vikalpa -jfiina-gribya = vikalpa.- vijiana- 
vigaya, 164. 

vikalpa-jnina-pratibhasa-abhava, 425. 

vikalpa = dvaidui-karaga, 20. 

vikalpa-dhi, 269. 

vikalpa-pratyaya, 265, 271. 

vikalpa-yoni, 405. 
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vikalpa-riipa, 259, 260. 

vikalpa-ripatva, 862. 

vikalpa-vasan®, 261, 270, 298, 294, 868, 
418. 

vikalpa-vasana-vada, 368. 

vikalpa-vasana-vasita, 805. 

vikalpa-vijiana, 21, 164, 260, 261, 867. 

vikalpa-vijiina = kalpana, 165. 

vikalpa-vigaya, 21, 417, 418. 

vikalpa = savikalpaka, 297. 

vikalpa =savikalpaka-pratyakga, 278, 422. 

vikalpaka, 6, 51, 317. 

vikalpaka = anuvrtti- vyavrtti - kalpaka? 
286. 

vikalpana, 51. 

vikalpayati, 295, 363. 

vikalpasya avastha, 409. 

vikalpakara, 305, 411. 

vikalpadhisthana, 305. 

vikalpita, 88, 361, 386. 

vikal pot patti-Saktimat, 46. 

vikalpyate, 266, 405, 406. 

vigrahavant, 375. 

vigrahavin = pramjna-siddbah = na tuc- 
chah, 875. 

vicara, 20. 

vickra = mimamsa, 333. 

vicBra-asaha, 305. 

vicira~saha, 304. 

vicaraka, 294. 

vicéryamana, 382. 

vicchinna-gamana-vacana, 367. 

vijatiya - pram&pa - samplava - nirakarapa 
308. 

vijnata, 282. 

vijnina, 5, 6, 16, 20, 21, 22, 28, 31, 39, 
42, 44, 50, 58, 160, 164, 166, 173, 259, 
264, 267, 288, 284, 293, 294, 315, 320, 
831, 848, 358, 855, 364, 370, 876, 877, 
883, 884, 388, 414. 

vijnana-janaka, 264. 

vijiana-pratibhisa, 381. 

vijiaoa = manas, 310. 

vijidna-vadin, 6, 82, 50, 369, 370. 

vijiana-visaya, 358, 386. 

vijiana = visitsta-jfidna, 6. 

vijiana-skandha, 6, 160, 173. 

vitarka, 20. 
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vitarka = vikalpa, 17. 

vitti-riipa, 31. 

vitti-satt&, 40, 

vidadhat, 268. 

vidyamana, 129, 152. 

vidhi, 62, 68, 69, 70, 76, 198, 199, 415,424. 

vidhi = bhava, 199. 

vidhi-rtipa, 417. 

vidhi-ripa=asti-rlipa = sat — dravya, 422. 

vidhi-riipa-vigaya, 415. 

vidhi-riipa = satta-matra, 417. ~ 

vidhi = sattva = yod-pa = sgrup-pa, 200. 

vidhi-svartipa, 415, 

vidhi-svartipa-vigaya, 415, 

vidhiyate, 69. 

vidheya, 62. 

vinaa, 98, 94. 

vinaéa-niyatatva, 92. 

vinasa-hetvantara-anapeksa, 92. 

vinadyati, 64, 98, 

vipakga, 415, 417. 

vipakga-hina, 234, 

viparyaya, 6, 260. 

viparyaya-sadhana 203, 

viprakarga, 207. 

viprakrsta, 65, 78. 

viprakrsta-vastu, 77. 

viprakysta = na Sakya-dardana = adriya, 
64. 

viprakrsta = tribhir viprakargair vipra- 
krsta=deia-kala-svabbava-viprakrsta, 
107. 

vipratipatti, 17, 38, 92, 898. 

vipratipatti-nirakaraya, 5, $8, 92. 

viprayukta-saniskara, 61. 

vibhaktatva-vyavasthapana, 196. 

vibheda, 303, 

vibhrama, 17, 

viramya-vyapara, 364, 

viruddha, 59, 98, 188, 190, 369. 

viruddha-deéa, 190. 

viruddba-dbarma-samsarga, 61, 128, 135, 
196, 282. 

viruddba-dharma-samsrsta, 8. 

viruddhavyabbicari, 221. 

virudhyate, 389. 

virodha, 8, 59, 104, 135, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
284. 


virodha-karyakarana-bhavabbavau, 104. 

virodb&rtha, 191. 

virodhanavagati, 186. 

virodhitva, 188. 

vivakgita, 245. 

viveka-sambandhau, 273. 

visada-pratibhasa, 863, 

vidad&bha, 312. 

visadabha = vidadabhasa, 319, 

vigadata, 363. 

vidigta, 127, 296, 303. 

vidista = upakarya, 288. 

vidista-vigayatva, 304. 

visista-vyavabara, 291. 

vidigta-Sabda, 803, 

visigtatva, = sambandha = samav&ya, 288. 

videga, 28, 59, 125, 400, 409. 

videsa == dharma, 59. 

videgana, 65, 127, 276, 355. 

videgana-videgya-bhava, 276, 287, 289,291, 
292, 295, 296, 355. 

videgana-visesya-bhava-sambandha, 191. 

visegana-sambandha, 347, 

videsana-visegya-sambandha, 855. 

videsanata, 281. 

videsya-visesana, 291. 

videsya-visegana-bhava-sannikarga, 77. 

vigaya, 38, 105, 118, 293, 310, 318, 320, 
358, 362, 377, 384, 385, 386, 387, 395, 
415, 416, 

visaya-kgana, 820. 

visaya-grabana-dharma, 289. 

vigaya-laksana, 371, 408. 

visaya-vipratipatti, 33. 

visaya-visaya, 386. 

vigaya-vigayin, 289, 290, 376. 

vigaya-vigayi-bhava, 287. 

vigayata, 41, 408. 

vigayatva, 41, 282, 371. 

vigayakara, 384, 386. 

visayi-kriyate, 281. 

vinigcita, 31. 

vrksa, 69, 70, 94, 132, 133. 

vrksa-matram = vrksa-svarlpa, 16. 

vrksa-svabbava, 132. . 

vrksa-svabhava = vrksa-vyapya, 70. 

vrksatva, 76. 

vrtti, 286, 


vedan&, 265, 298, 311, 886, 899. 

vedana = annbhava = grahana, 267. 

vedan& = vedani-skandha, 885. 

vedana-samjna, 831. 

vedya 365. 

vedya-vedaka-ikira, 399. 

vedyate, 891. 

vaidharmya, 188, 219, 882. 

vaidharmya-udaharanpa, 244. 

vaidharmya-drstinta, 114, 242, 266. 

vaidharmyavat, 208. 

vaiyaikarana, 845. 

vyakti, 85, 40, 112, 267. 

vyakti-jati-akyti, 801. 

vyatirikta, 127. 

vyatiricyate, 218. 

vyatireka, 57, 110, 125, 145, 186, 215, 219, 
248, 248, 416. 

vijatireka-visayatva, 249. 

vyatireka = vydvrtti, 244. 

vyatirekit&, 274. 

vyatirekin, 122, 128. 

vyabhicira, 135. 

vyavacchidya, 217. 

vyavaccheda, 101, 198, 217, 295. 

vyavasaya, 259. 

vyavasiyatmaka, 15, 257, 298. 

vyavasthita, 217. 

vyavahrta, 82. 

vyavahartavys, 82, 375. 

vyavahartum = pravartayitum, 85. 

vyavabara, 84, 117, 162, 228, 277, 289, 
$18, 879, 389, 398, 400. 

vyavahara-matra-visaya, 304. 

vyavabriyate, 82, 387, 398. 

vyakhyata, 19. 

vyaghata-ituya, 398. 

vyapaka, 14, 76, 104, 118, 124, 140, 141, 
142, 369, 415, 416. 

vyipaka - anupalabdhi, 92, 104, 141, 
481. 

vyapara, 125, 181, 280. 

vy&pSra-anubandhita, 425. 

vyipara-kalapa, 273. 

vyapara-paramparya, 427. 

vyapara-vyapari-bhava, 375. 

vySparintara, 364. 

vyaparavat, 313. 
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vySpta, 76, 93, 116, 189, 140, 142, 174, 
288, 415, 417. 

vyapti, 180, 186, 187, 284, 247, 248, 

vyapti-vigaya-pradaréana, 160, 

vyapti-sidhana-pramana-visaya, 187. 

vyapya, 61, 104, 118, 124, 141, 149, 369. 

vyapya-vyapaka-bhava, 116, 127. 

vyavrtti, 16, 50, 185, 266, 306, 381, 416, 
426. 

vyarrtti-bheda, 184, 376. 

vyavrtti-riipa, 305, 

vyutpatti, 1, 13. 

vy utpatti = parikga, 1, 

vyutpanna-sanketa, 20. 

dakti, 112, 269. 

daktimattva, 5. 

dakti-vidista, 368. 

Sakyate, 28. 

§abda, 2, 19, 81, 112, 154, 162, 168, 165, 
202, 284, 276, 405, 409. 

Sabda-ikara, 164, 259. 

Sabda-kal pan&-ullikhita, 264. 

Sabda-pratyaya, 166. 

jabda-bhavana — sabda-vasana, 259. 

Sabda-bheda-pratyaya, 126. 

Babda-yoni, 405. 

Sabda-vacya — abhilapya, 264. 

Sabda-vikalpa, 413. 

dabda-visesa, 23. 

’abda-sva-laksana, 23. 

sabdabhava, 163. 

§anka-pid&cl, 53. 

SarIra, 2, 122. 

Santa-rasa, 253. 

§stra, 101, 157, 174, 221. 

Sistra-kira, 155. 

Simsapt, 60, 69, 70, 182, 1338, 146. 

siméap&-svabhava, 70, 182. 

Simsapatva, 76, 94. 

dukla, 92, 

Suddha, 88, 265, 355. 

juddbartha, 33. 

§uddbartha = svalaksana = artha- kriyi- 
kari-ksana, 33. 

Sunyata, 31, 32, 34, 94, 321, 334. 

Sunyata = vijiana-mitra, $2. 

Sfnyatva — svabhiva-sinyatva, 94, 414. 

Sfnya-vidin, 32, 414. 
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Segavad-anumana, 208, 

Sesanumina, 114. 

Srotra-vijfiana, 28. 

Slesa, 2538. 

sad-vidha-citta, 867. 

sagthi-tatpuruga, 289 

samynkta-samavaya-sannikarga, 412. 

sampyujyamina, 375. 

samyoga, 259, 267, 287, 288, 380, 420. 

samvadaka, 16. 

samvit, 317, 318, 355. 

samvrti, 25, 32. 

sammvedana, 44, 362, 363, 383. 

samvedana-dharma, 259. 

samvedana-matra, 888, 396. 

samvedana = sva-samvedana, 42. 

sampvedana — samvit — samvitti, 385. 

saméaya, 2, 8, 6, 17. 

sampéaya-hetu, 107. 

samsara, 241. 

sampsarga, 276, 380, 

samskara, 6, 39, 113, 175, 191, 279, 293, 
294, 368, 371, 382, 413, 428. 

sampskara = piirva-samskara-patava, 281. 

samskara = vasana, 291. 

samskara-samfha, 20. 

sampskara = sambhiiya karin, 311. 

samskara-skandha, 298. 

samskara = emyti-janaka-samagri, 368. 

sampskara, — emrti-bija, 83. 

samskarya, 354. 

samskyta, 125. 

samskrta = karanaib (—samsk&raih) sam- 
bbfiya krta, 125. 

samskrta = krtaka, 241. 

sakala, 194. 

sakala-samskara-anadbarata, 294. 

sakgat-karitva, 292. 

sankalana, 293. 

sanketa, 28, 165, 263, 264, 276. 

sangata, 288, 291. 

sajatiya - vijatiya- ubhaya - santati- janana- 
Sakti-yukto ghatah, 190. 

sanjid, 6, 21, 166, 293, 311, 877, 412. 

sanjhin, 276. 

sat, 198, 354, 424. 

satata-gati, 177. 

sati vastuni == pratisedhye sati yastuni, 79. 


satkarya-vada, 176. 

sattd, 858, 404, 415, 419, 421, 

sattva, 109, 180, 189, 160, 170, 

sattva-vikalpa, 269. 

sat-pratipakga, 221. 

satya, 81. 

sad-asad, 19, 

sad-asad-dharmi-sad-asad-dharma, 405. 

sadaitanatva, 369. 

santana, 8, 190, 194, 270, 804, $12, 316. 
882, 388, $34. 

santana-apekga, 8. 

santana-alambita, 313. 

santanantara-nimittatva, 369, 

sandigdha, 274. 

sandigdha-vipaksa-vyavyttika, 184, 371. 

sandigdha-vyatirekita, 263. 

sandeha, 246. 

sandhana, 295. 

sannikarga, 38, 265, 380. 

sannikrsta, 280. 

sannidhana, 35. 

sannidbi, 105, 

sannipata, $11. 

sannihita, 65, 227, 352. 

sapaksa, 180, 416. 

sapakse eva sattvam = anvaya = vyapti, 
109. 

saptami-artha, 14. 

samagra-simagrika, 80, 

samanantara, 62, 364. 

samanantara-utpanna-nirvikalpaka, 427. 

samanantara-pratyaya, 27, 271, 278, 311, 
812, 319, 871, 428. 

samanaatara-pratyaya = manasikara, 882. 

samartha, 5, 426. 

samarthana, 289. 

samavaya, 259, 275, 287, 347, 420. 

samavaya-tadvantau, 290. 

samavayi-kirana, 319. 

samakalayet = vikalpayet = utprekgeta, 
292. 

samina, 59. 

samana-kala, 819, 367. 

samana-jatiya, 28. 

samana-jatlya-vikalpa, 315. 

samana-vigay 118, 280. 

samanadbikaranya, 81, 82, 199, 208, 405, 


samaropa, 364. 

samaropita, 74, 183. 

samropya, 62. 

samaropyamina, 411. 

samaridha, 267. 

samaveta, 13. 

samudaiya = dharmi- dharma - samudaya, 
179. 

samudayartha, 2. 

samudayena, 116. 

samprati, 31. 

sam-pratyaya, 149. 

sam-pratyaya—sama-kalina-pratyaya, 152, 

samplava, 308, 304, 364. 

samplava = sankara, 302. 

sambadhyate, 80. 

sambandha, 1, 2, 58, 66, 69, 129, 191, 
282, 264, 281, 285, 287, 290, 350, 295, 
357, 375. 

sambandha = upakara, 295. 

sambandba = pratibandha, 129. 

sambandhin, 287. 

sambandhi-Sabda, 155. 

sambhava, 85, 260, 286. 

sambhava-abbava, 115. 

sambhava-pracurya, 295. 

sambhava-matram, 288, 

sambhavati, 224, 399. 

sambhavané, 199. 

sambhavyamina-pratipaksa, 170. 

sammoba-nirakarapirtham, 398. 

sammugdha, 294. 

samyak-prameyam, 398. 

samyag-jiana, 1, 10, 74. 

samyag-jhana — pramana, 4. 

sariipaka, 264. 

sarlpakatva, 264. 

sarva, 38, 82, 113, 166, 175, 286. 

sarva-anityatva-sadhana-dharmah, 127. 

sarva-jhata, 56, 186. 

sarvajnatva, 119, 198, 

sarvato-vyavrtta, 38. 

sarvatra-avisegat, 40. 

sarvatha, 264, 

sarvada, 369. 

sarva-vigaya, 294. 

sarva-sambhavah = atiprasangah = sar- 
vatra-pravrtti-prasangah, 239. 
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sarva-akara-jiata, 56. 

sarvatmana — ekena svabhavena, 270. 

sarvatmana — sarvair upddhibhir ekas- 
vabhavah, 269. 

sarvnityatva-vadin, 284. 

sarvartha, 293. 

satvartha-vicaka, 165. 

sarvartha-vacyatva, 165. 

sarvendriySérita, 313. 

savikalpaka — pratiti, 46. 

savikalpaka, 15, 40, 42, 60, 257, 271, 295, 
296, 301, 312, 318, 410. 

savikalpaka-jiana, 16, 143, 

savikalpaka-pratyaksa, 425. 

savikalpaka-nirvikalpakau, 317. 

sahakarin, $12, 319. 

sahakarin = eka-karya-karin, 354. 

sahakari-pratyaya, 279, 354, 418, 

sabakari-pratyaya — aloka, 382. 

sahakari- bheda = hetu - karana-samagri, 
297. 

sahacarya, 53. 

sabanavasthana. 59, 196. 

sahopalambha-niyama, 355. 

samivyta, 302. 

simvyavabarika, 301, 304. 

sikara, 384. 

sikira-pakga, 259. 

sikara-vadin, 40. 

sikgat, 87, 124, 292. 

sikeat-kara, 363. 

sikgat-karitva-vyapara, 15, 43. 

sitmaka, 215. 

sadraya = sarlpya = tad-Skarata — vi- 
gayata, 347. 

sidhaka, 4, 394. 

sadhakatama-karana=prakrstopakiraka= 
adhipati-pratyaya, 380. 

sSdhakatama - kirana = prami - karana, 
851. 

sidhana, 119, 132, 150, 170, 395. 

sidhana-dharma, 128. 

sadhana-nirbhisa-jiaina, 10. 

sadhana-vakya, 118, 148. 

sadhana-vakya-avayava, 158. 

sadhanatva, 328. 

sadhanabhava, 141. 

sidharmya-drstanta, 266. 
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sidharmyavat, 120. saripya = anya-vyavrtti — apoha, 42, 
sadharana, 55, 56, 415. 413. 

sadharana-grahana, 415, 416. sarlipya-jiana, 15. 

eadhirana-hetu, 183. sarlpya-pramana, 88, 802. 

sadbaranatva, 266. sarlpya-laksana, 38, 48, 


sidhya, 62, 66, 69, 73, 119, 132, 133, 185, | sarUpya-samvedana, 41, 386. 
186, 140, 149, 150, 154, 157, 170, 284, | saripya = samanadhikaranya, 428. 


249, saripya-samutpatti, 371, 408. 
sadhya-gati, 142. sarUpyatmaka, 313. 
sadhya-dharma, 65, 66, 128, 136, 149. sSrlpydtmaka-svasamvedana, 394, 
sidhya-dharmah — svabbavah, 136, 137. | salakganya, 404. 
sidhya-dharmin, 113, 137, 151, 176. silambana, 175. 
sidbya-niyata, 249, 151, siddha, 81, 83, 127, 135, 154, 190. 
sadhya-nirdeSa, 155. siddhanta, 28. 
sadhya-nirdeda = paksa-nirdeSa, 150. siddhi, 2, 4, 158, 
sadhya-niscaya = sadhya-vidhi, 140. sidhyati, 186, 314. 
sadhya = pakga, 153, 169, sukhadi-svalaksana, 430, 431. 
sadhya-paryfya, 170. sukhady-ikira, 386. 
sadhya-pratiti, 91. siksma = atindriya, 78. 
sadhya-pratipatti-adhikarana, 89. siksma-kila-bheda, 8. 
sidhyabhava, 141. stitra, 174, 
sadhyabhidhana, 162. sthapayati, 321. 
sadhyatva, 156, 170, sthayitva, 93. 
sindratara, 370. sthayi-dravya, 375. 
sannidhya-anumiti, 65. sthita, 189. 
samagri, 62, 296, 354. sthitam jianam — jiiina-vasana, 294, 
simarthya, 3, 19, 62, 63, 81, 82, 86, 143, | sthiratva, 377. 

151, 161, 293, 317, 367, sparga, 293, 311, 331, 400. 
eaminadhikaranya, 278. spasta, 400. 
sim&nya, 19, 23, 36, 40, 217, 264, 304, | spastata, 371. 

805, 412, 413, sphuta, 171. 
samanyato-drsta-anumana, 78. sphutatva-visesa, 398. 
samanya-dharman, 304, sphutabha, 30, 368, 397. 
samanya-matram, 270. smarana, 277. 
samanya-laksana, 398. smrti, 6, 39. 
samanya-visesasya darSanam, 78. smrty-upasthana, 31. 
samanya (= sadriya), 40. smrti-janaka-simagri, 38. 
samanyavad-bheda = akrti, 408, sva-anvayin = alika-samanya, 425. 
saminyavad-visesa, 303. sva-akara, 410. 
samprata, 285. svatah, 7, 69, 
samya, 412. svatantra, 92. 
siriipaka, 259. svatantra-udaharana, 92, 357. 


sarfipya, 13, 14, 35, 40, 46, 49, 50, 194, | sva-para - praka§a = sva - samvedana, 
347, 351, 355, 863, 368,371, 372, 378,| 367. 
380, 384, 394, 404, 408, 419, 420, 426. | sva-praaka’, 376. 
Siriipya=atad-vyavytti—anya-vyavytti= | sva-pracyuti, 193. 
anya -yoga-vyavaccheda = akira =iib- | sva-pratibhasa, 18, 22. 
hasa, 51. sva-pratibhasitva, 393. 


svabhiava, 8, 59, 60, 64, 65, 69, 70, 72, 76, 
87, 98, 122, 124, 125, 127, 128, 181, 
217, 224, 234, 289, 251, 283 289, 290, 
423. 

svabhava — sadhya, 136. 

svabhava-abhava-avyabhicarin, 194. 

svabhiva-pratibandha, 69, 122, 239. 

svabhava-pratibandha = vy&pti, 145. 

svabhiva-linga, 61, 70, 407. 

svabhava-vitarka, 20, $27. 

svabhiva-visista, 64, 

svabhiava-visega, 64, 125, 301. 

svabh&va-visega-rahita, 108, 

svabhiiva-hetu, 120, 122, 125, 126, 127, 
129, 136, 288, 417. 

svabhiiva-sambandha, 267, 268, 287, 290 
295, 420. 

svabhava-sambandha = visesana-videsya- 
bhiva, 287. 

svabhavanumina, 70. 

svabhavanupalabdhi, 82. 

svabhavantaram, 94. 

svamata, 346. 

svayam-prakiéa, 29. 

Sya-rasa-vindSa-svabhava, 134, 

sva-rasikata, 48. 

svarlipa, 15, 23, 60, 87, 112, 154, 267, 364, 
387, 413. 

syaripa-apoha, 419, 

svartipa -abheda = svabhava - anatirikta— 
svabhava-sambandha, 290. 

svaripa-miatra, 296. 

svarlpa-labha = svabhava-labha — atma- 
bhava, 122. 

svarlpa-vitarka, 17, 

svarfipa-vedana-auupapatti = 365. 

svarfipa-sambandha, 191. 

svariipanubhava, 364. 

svalaksana, 14, 15, 22, 23, 32, 41, 51, 68, 
87, 89, 121, 129, 172, 179, 192, 194, 
264, 289, 302, 308, 304, 305, 812, 315, 
320, 827,361, 897, 405, 406, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 423, 

svalaksana = ananya-bhak —asadh@rana, 
414, 

syalaksana-alambita, $12. 

svalaksana-avagahitva, 424. 

svalakgana = kgana, 121, 291, 304, 422, 423. 
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svalakgana = ksana = artha - kriya - ka- 
rin = paramarthasat = vastu, 274. 

sva-lakgana-paramartha-sat, 7, 111, 292. 

svalaksana=prathamo visaya-ksanah, $20. 

svalaksana-bheda, 408, 

svalaksana-sartipya, 368. 

svalaksana-salaksanya, 368, 

svalaksana = vastu = vidhi-svarupa, 80. 

svalaksana = vidhi-ripa = vastu= artha- 
kriy&-karin, 78. 

svavacana-nirakrta, 170. 

svavacana-virodhin, 170. 

sva-vacyata, 276. 

svavisaya-sarva-gata, 404. 

sva-saipvitti, 384, 386. 

sva-samvidita, 410, 393. 

sva-samvedana, 83, 104, $27, 855, 383, 
886, 392, 898, 394, 395, 409. 

sva-samvedana-anuripa-artha, 388, 

sva-samvedana = anuvyavasaya, 43. 

svasamvedana-pratyaksa, 391. 

sva -samvedana - pratyaksa-jiiana -siddha, 
83. 

sva-samvedana-rupa, 394. 

sva-satta-matra, 66. 

sva-satta-matra-bhivin, 65, 66. 

sva-sattaya, 48, 53, 

sva-santana - matra - prabhava = Alaya- 
vijitina-prabhava, 370. 

sva-sadySa-akara-adhayakatva, 264. 

gva-sadhya, 417. 

sva-svabhava-dharana, 120. 

svagocara, 410. 

svapeksa, 410. 

svabhavika, 291, 295, 420. 

svabhisa, 363. 

svartha, 149. 

svarthanumana, 48, 70, 149, 166. 

svainga, 271. 

hina-upadana, 5. 

hanopadina-buddhi, 386. 

hetu, 2, 4, 10, 48, 53, 62, 66, 82, 127, 183, 
136, 141, 159, 212, 213, 244, 249, 303. 

hetu = kirana = rgyu, 209, 211, 212. 

hetu-karana-simagri, 296, 

hetu = gtan-thsigs, 212. 

hetu-cakra, 171. 

hetu-drstinta, 154. 
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hetu-pratyaya, 62, 134. 


hetu-pratyaya-samagri, 62. 


hetnmat, 394. 
hetu-satta, 127. 
hetutva, 55. 


hettikrtya, 122, 160. 
hetv-antara, 93. 
hetv-antarapeksatva, 369. 
hetv-arthas, 194. 
hetvabhasa, 179. 
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